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Foreword 


Canada 1970 is the 39th annual edition of the official Canadian Handbook. It 
presents a view of life in this country and a summary of recent economic, 
social, and cultural progress. Textual and statistical material has been 
provided by various divisions of the Dominion Bureau of Statistics, by other 
government departments, and by special contributors, whose articles on 
Canada’s geography, history, government, and educational systems are 
features of this edition. The illustrations have been selected from a wide 
range of governmental, commercial, press, and private sources, and maps 
were drawn by the Cartographic Division of the Department of Energy, 
Mines, and Resources. 


The previous edition of the Handbook, although designated Canada 1968, 
appeared early in 1969. As the present edition is scheduled for publication 
at the very beginning of 1970, it was judged appropriate to designate it 
Canada 1970. In future, it is intended that the Handbook Canada will become 
available to the public at the beginning of the year for which it is dated. 


Canada 1970 was planned and produced by Constance McFarland, Editor, 
and the Year Book Division staff, under the direction of Pierre Joncas, 


Director of the Division. 
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The Land 


Geography and Climate 


Physical Geography 


Canada can be thought of as a vast, saucer-shaped basin almost 3,500 miles 
in diameter, bordered by a mountainous rim on the west, east, and northeast, 
and with the “Hudson Sea” (including Hudson Bay, James Bay, and the Foxe 
Basin), a shallow depression set close to the centre of the enormous platform 
of the Canadian Shield, forming the saucer bottom. But the saucer is im- 
perfectly cast, for the western rim, the so-called Canadian Cordillera, is higher 
and more massive than its eastern counterpart, and pieces of the rim are 
missing, notably in the northwest Arctic islands, but also in the south, where 
the international boundary slices across bedrock and landform belts which 
extend down into the United States. 


The Cordillera. The Cordillera, a 450- to 700-mile wide belt of rugged 
mountains and deeply dissected plateaus, extends from the American 
boundary 1,700 miles northward to the Beaufort Sea. Its maritime fagade, the 
lofty Coast Range, with its rounded, dome-like summits, rises abruptly from 
the sea to elevations of over 13,000 feet in the Mount Waddington area, where 
cirque and valley glaciers are still found. Majestic fiords, deep rock-walled 
gorges scooped out by tongues of glacier ice and later invaded by the sea, 
extend from 50 to 100 miles back into the mountain wall, inhibiting the 
development of north-south road communications along the coast between 
Vancouver and Prince Rupert. Mining developments are common in the area, 
however, for the acid intrusive rocks which underlie the range are highly 
mineralized, especially along its eastern margins. 

The rugged continental facade of the Cordillera, including the Rocky, 
Columbia, and Yukon-Mackenzie Mountains, stands high above the Alberta 
and Mackenzie plains. Between the boundary with Washington State and the 
54th parallel there are at least 30 peaks over 10,000 feet in elevation, of which 
the highest is Mount Robson (12,972 feet), situated in the Rockies a few miles 
north of the Canadian National’s transcontinental rail route. These ranges 
consist largely of sedimentary rocks such as limestones, which have been 
folded, faulted, upthrust, then glaciated, to form the castle-like peaks with 
sharp ridges and crestlines so typical of the Banff—Lake Louise area of Alberta. 
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_ The coal beds of the southern Rockies, which form part of these sedimentary 
sequences, have been exploited since the turn of the century, as have the 
rich silver-lead-zinc ores of the Columbia Mountains to the west. 

Sprawling between the continental and maritime mountain belts of the 
Cordillera are wide, rolling tablelands and low mountains underlain by 
sedimentary and volcanic rocks. But the Cordillera also contains a number of 
long, extremely narrow fault trenches running roughly parallel to the general 
strike of the mountain ranges, that is, north-northwest to south-southeast. 
The Rocky Mountain Trench, 1,000 miles long and up to 15 miles wide, is a 
great natural corridor running from southern British Columbia to the Yukon 
and Alaska. It also is the source of most of the Cordillera’s great rivers (for 
example, the Fraser, the Columbia, and the Peace), but road communications 
along it are still surprisingly poor. The Selkirk and Purcell trenches of south- 
eastern British Columbia are occupied in part by long, narrow water bodies 
(the Arrow Lakes, Lake Kootenay), but these trenches also contain several 
patches of excellent farmland. But most important of all is the Pacific Trench 
of southwestern British Columbia, sandwiched between the Coast Range and 
Vancouver Island, and containing the Cordillera’s two largest cities — Van- 
-couver and Victoria — most of its population, and much of its best farmland. 


The Appalachian and Atlantic Regions. The uplifted rim of eastern and 
northeastern Canada presents a complex of landscapes vastly different from 
those of the Cordillera. The Appalachian Mountains of southeastern Quebec 
and the Atlantic Provinces are old, worn-down ranges with no permanent 
glacier ice. They consist largely of rolling and table-topped uplands whose 
summit levels range from 500 to 4,100 feet above sea level. Tightly-folded 
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sedimentary rocks of Paleozoic age, mainly shales, sandstones, and lime- 
stones, underlie most of the area. In eastern Quebec the fold axes strike 


roughly parallel to the St. Lawrence, giving the region pronounced topographic | 


linearity, especially along the south shore of the estuary, where narrow forest- 


covered or bare rock ridges alternate with shallow, sediment-filled valleys. 


The most rugged terrain of the Appalachians is found in Quebec’s Gaspé 
Peninsula, where the 4,100-foot-high Shickshock tableland stands approx- 


imately 300 feet above the treeline and displays tundra vegetation and 


expanses of angular, frost-shattered rock. 


The relief of the Atlantic Provinces is far more gentle. Here the rolling 
highlands and plateaus of New Brunswick, Nova Scotia, and Newfoundland — 
form a semi-circle about a vast lowland zone almost entirely drowned by the > 
Gulf of St. Lawrence but including Prince Edward Island, the Magdalen > 


Islands, the Northumberland Strait Lowlands, and the St. George’s Lowland of 


Newfoundland. Most of these emerged areas are less than 400 feet above sea 
level and are underlain by gently dipping Carboniferous and Permian sediments © 


such as shale, sandstone, limestone, gypsum, and coal measures (for example, 
Cape Breton). Good farmland is found here, especially on the thick red soils 
of Prince Edward Island but also on the fertile marshlands of Nova Scotia’s 


Annapolis Valley, laboriously reclaimed from the sea by the Acadians and 


later by settlers from New England. In contrast, the upland zones of the 
Atlantic region are underlain largely by more resistant rocks such as 
quartzites, granites, and gneisses (for example, the Caledonian Highlands of 
New Brunswick and the Atlantic Uplands of Nova Scotia). The soils, of 
glacial origin, are thin and stony, agriculture is marginal, and the population 
distribution is spotty. 


The ragged Appalachian sea coast displays a surprising variety of types” 


of shoreline: for example, the rectilinear fault scarp shorelines of northern 
Cape Breton; the rocky, island-studded coastlines of submergence of Atlantic 


Nova Scotia and northeastern Newfoundland; and the discontinuous offshore | 


sand bars (enclosing vast lagoons) which festoon the Gulf of St. Lawrence 
from St. Peter’s (P.E.I.) to Chaleur Bay, and which form the basis for much of 
the region’s summer tourist industry. 


Typical of autumn | 
scenery in the Cana- | 
dian Shield is this | 
view of the Gatineau | 
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Northeastern Canada. The seaboard rim of northeastern Canada comprises 
a series of narrow, high mountain chains extending from the central Labrador 
coast to northernmost Ellesmere Island. The 9,000-foot Innuitian Mountains of 
Ellesmere and Axel Heiberg consist, like the Rockies, of folded sedimentary 
rocks. However, the Torngats of Labrador and the Davis Mountains of Baffin 
Island are underlain by crystalline rocks of Precambrian age. All of these 
chains were heavily glaciated during the Pleistocene epoch, and the coastline 
is now deeply indented by long, U-shaped fiords. Many large snowfields, 
icecaps, and valley glaciers are still found in the Queen Elizabeth Islands 
of the high Arctic. 


The Canadian Shield. The Canadian Shield, Canada’s largest and most 
distinctive geological province, is a vast, rolling platform of resistant crys- 
talline rocks covering an area of 1,771,000 square miles. Most of Quebec 
Ontario, Manitoba, and the central and eastern Arctic are contained within 
the Shield, and the 1,300-mile-long Hudson Sea is set close to its geographic 

centre. The Shield is mainly made up of acid Precambrian rocks such as 
granites and gneisses, but interbedded volcanic and sedimentary sequences 
-are found in northeast Ontario and western Quebec, and elongate belts of 
-highly-folded sediments uphold ridge and valley relief in Labrador-Ungava 
(for example, the Labrador Trough). Most of the Shield’s great mining camps 
are located in these sedimentary and volcanic belts, for example, Schefferville 
iron), Chibougamau (copper), Timmins-—Kirkland Lake (gold), Sudbury 
(nickel), and Elliot Lake (uranium). 

During Paleozoic times, the Hudson depression and the external margins of 
the Shield were submerged under epicontinental seas, and a thin, discon- 
tinuous skin of sediments, mainly limestones and shales, was laid down on the 
Precambrian complex. Subsequent erosion has since stripped the Shield of 
this cover, but a few pockets of sediments have been preserved, notably in 
downfaulted blocks such as the Saguenay—Lac Saint-Jean depression. During 

the Pleistocene epoch the Shield underwent multiple continental glaciation; 
the last major ice advance occurred about 20,000 years before the present. 
The ice sheet probably originated as icecaps in central Labrador-Ungava, on 
Baffin Island, and in the Hudson Bay area. As climatic conditions worsened 
these caps thickened, expanded, coalesced, and expanded again to form a 
vast ice blanket over a mile thick. At its maximum extent, this blanket covered 
virtually all of Canada east of the Cordillera, with the exception of the north- 
west Arctic. The ice sheet greatly modified the surface topography of much of 
the Shield. The vast, ice-scoured rock plains of northern Labrador-Ungava, the 
cigar-shaped ‘“‘drumlin” hills of central Quebec, and the sand and gravel 
meltwater ridges (‘‘eskers”) of Keewatin are but part of its legacy. 

As the glaciers melted, a succession of huge freshwater lakes formed along 
_the receding ice front. One of the largest was the now-extinct Lake Objibway- 
Barlow, whose floor in part coincides with the Abitibi-Temiscaming region of 
Ontario and Quebec. Its fine clay and silt sediments have supported agri- 
cultural settlement in the so-called ‘“‘Clay Belt.’”’ But the Shield remains liberal- 
ly sprinkled with smaller freshwater lakes, some occupying basins scooped 
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out by glacial quarrying and others resulting from damming by glacial and 
meltwater deposits. These lakes form the basis of the southern Shield’s 
thriving summer tourist industry, while the irregular profiles of the Shield’s 
rock-floored rivers have allowed intensive production of hydro-electricity 
along its margins. 


Fringing the Shield. The sedimentary basins of the St. Lawrence Lowlands, 
Interlake Ontario, the Western Interior, and the central and western Arctic 
fringe the Shield on the south, west, and north. These are comparatively 
flat-lying areas underlain by horizontally-bedded limestones, dolomites, shales, 
sandstones, and evaporites of Paleozoic (and in the west, of Mesozoic and 
Tertiary) age. The sedimentary cover is fairly shallow in Quebec and Ontario, 
but exceeds 10,000 feet in the Calgary-Edmonton area. Vast oil reservoirs have 
been found in the sedimentary sequences of the Western Interior, particularly 
in coral reef structures of Devonian age, and also in the Arctic islands, and 
smaller oil fields have been exploited for over a hundred years in south- 
western Ontario. Coal measures, natural gas reservoirs, and potash beds are 
also exploited, especially in the west. The long search for oil and gas in 
Quebec’s St. Lawrence Lowlands has so far been unrewarded, although 
small pockets of gas have been tapped on the north side of Lac Saint-Pierre. 

The Canadian Prairies, Interlake Ontario, and the St. Lawrence Lowlands are 
primarily zones of glacial deposition, and so in some respects their landscapes 
are comparable. Rolling areas of thick, hummocky glacial deposits alternate 
with flat expanses once occupied by vast, late-glacial water bodies such as Lake 
Agassiz in Manitoba, Lakes Iroquois and Algonquin in southern Ontario, and 
the Champlain Sea (an arm of the Atlantic Ocean) in southern Quebec. Beach | 
deposits, dune fields, sand deltas, and sharp bluffs mark their former shore- 
lines, and in many areas their beds are scored by V-shaped ravines and gullies 
carved out by postglacial streams. In the Prairies, wide, flat-bottomed, steep- 
banked channels (‘‘spillways’’) which served to drain the meltwaters of the > 
stagnating ice sheet are prominent in the landscape, especially in southern 
Saskatchewan (the Qu’Appelle Valley). And dominating all three areas are 
lofty bedrock escarpments of structural origin, such as the 1,400 foot Manitoba 
escarpment, the scenic Niagara escarpment of southern Ontario, and the — 
500-foot-high Laurentide scarp of the Ottawa and Quebec City areas. | 


The Arctic. The landscapes of the central and western Arctic sedimentary — 
basin are quite different from those of southern and western Canada. The — 
region is made up of low islands and peninsulas, large and small, separated — 
by a network of deep, wide channels and straits open to the sea. Most of these 
channels are drowned preglacial river valleys, deepened by ice erosion. 
Unconsolidated deposits are thin or non-existent, and features associated with 
climate, such as “patterned ground” and frost-shattered limestone and sand- 
stone plains are common. In certain areas, myriads of shallow lakes rest on : 
an impermeable layer of frozen ground (“permafrost”) which exceeds 1,500 
feet in thickness on some of the islands. 


Peter B. Clibbon 
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Human Geography 


One of the most readily accepted geographical facts about Canada is that 
its inhabitants live near the American border. The most densely populated 
cities — Montreal, Toronto, Vancouver, Winnipeg, Ottawa, and Hamilton 
—are located within less than 100 miles of the most powerful country 
in the world. This general knowledge of population distribution needs 
to be more precisely defined in a longitudinal perspective. Is the Canadian 
population distributed evenly along the international border? Is western 
Canada as densely populated as eastern Canada? It would appear even more 

-necessary to define where the Canadian population lives in relation to latitude. 

In fact, only at the time of the Second World War did Canada truly become 

involved with its last ‘frontier’ —the North. And how does one define 
“northern” Canada? 


The North and the South. In general, there are two different ways of defining 
Canada in relation to the North. From an administrative point of view, one 
may consider the Northwest Territories and the Yukon as being located in the 
North, and the provinces as being almost entirely in the South. This official 

but somewhat unsatisfactory way of looking at things leaves us with 40 per 

cent of the total area of Canada (the so-called Territories) and 43,000 of its 
inhabitants as constituting the North. Another way of dividing the country by 
latitude consists in defining an Arctic zone with 15,000 inhabitants and a 
-sub-Arctic zone which includes some 1,500,000 inhabitants. The latter, the 
definition of which is based exclusively on summer temperatures, has the 
conceptual inconvenience of grouping such vastly different regions as Lake 
Superior and Great Bear Lake. 

Using a personal interpretation of “northness” calculated on the basis of 
ten physical and human factors, we suggest drawing a base line running 
between the South and the North of Canada. The northness of this 30-mile 
wide geographical frontier, is equal to 200 “northern units.” (For purposes of 
comparison the North Pole rates 1,000 and, Toronto, because of its winter, 
rates 35.) As the map shows, the transition zone crosses Newfoundland Island 

and the north shore of the St. Lawrence, passes north of Lake-of-the-Woods 
‘in Ontario, cuts across Saskatchewan to the east of Prince Rupert, takes in 
‘the Peace River in Alberta and British Columbia, and reaches the Pacific at 
the southern tip of Alaska. 
To the south of this broad geographic strip lies what is generally known as 
southern Canada and to the north lies the ‘‘Canadian North.” As the table 
shows, the comparative populations of the two zones is quite unequal: one 
includes 19,786,380 inhabitants and the other only 228,500. Thus, 98 per cent 
of all Canadians live in southern Canada even though the latter represents 
only 27 per cent of the land area of the country. 


Sub-Divisions: Southern Canada. It is clear that ‘‘southern Canada” includes 
‘regions as widely disparate as the Fraser Valley in British Columbia and the 
Avalon Peninsula in Newfoundland. Therefore, this base zone of Canada must 
be further sub-divided. From the point of view of economic structure the most 
‘inhabited areas of what is here called ‘the core’ are easily defined. It is 


! 
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made up of four distinct areas: (a) the three Maritime Provinces, (b) southern 
Quebec and southern Ontario, (c) southern Alsama (contraction of Alberta, 
Saskatchewan, and Manitoba) and (d) the Vancouver-Victoria axis. The core 
has a population of 16,698,228. Furthermore, Canadians are obviously far from 
being uniformly spread along the American border. Eastern Canada (to the 
east of Lake Superior), with almost 14,500,000 inhabitants, is far more densely 
populated than western Canada (west of Lake-of-the-Woods in Ontario) which 
has scarcely more than 5,000,000 people. As for the transitional belt between 
east and west, its population is less than 200,000. 

Within southern Canada a further region is easily identified, that is, the 
southern half of the Cordillera (outside of the Vancouver-Victoria axis 
already mentioned). This mountainous region is located mostly in British 
Columbia, but extends as far as the eastern slope of the Rockies in Alberta. 
Fewer than 1,000,000 people live in the valleys between these mountain blocks. 

Finally, aside from the evenly populated zones, scattered settlements of 
low density stretch across the land. This is the case in the interior of New- 
foundland Island and the Lac Saint- Jean—Chibougamau—Abitibi triangle in 
Quebec, the northern rim of Lake Superior in Ontario, the pioneer fringes 
of Lake Manitoba, and along the Athabaska in Alberta. In these frontier 
regions, the climate is severe and agriculture is marginal. The mean “‘northness” 
of this strip exceeds 100 polar units but does not reach 200. Hence its name of 
‘Near North,” home to more than 2,000,000 Canadians. 
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Sub-Divisions: The Canadian North. The Canadian north is no more a single 
geographic region than is southern Canada. It is obvious that northness 
becomes more accentuated from south to north: the growing season becomes 
shorter; the snow carpet lasts longer; on Melville Island the earth is frozen 
to a depth of 1,600 feet. As one goes further north the forest gives way to 
more scattered trees, then to dwarf bush, which in turn leads to the rich 
tundra and then bare rock. However this gradation is uneven, hence the 
inadequacy of such specific criteria as degrees of latitude for marking the 
respective limits of the northern zones, of which there are three. 

First, there is the Middle North whose characteristics are more and more 
easily identified in North America. This 500-mile-wide concave band stretches 
from Labrador to the Yukon and its northness ranges between 200 and 500 
northern units. From an economic point of view, it was at one time the domain 
of the beaver, and today it provides the main routes of northward pioneer 
penetration — for example, the railway to Schefferville, the Alaska Highway, 
and the Mackenzie water route. The territorial capitals of Whitehorse and 
Yellowknife lie within this band of “‘medium northness.”’ As this area includes 
210,546 inhabitants, it is clear that the North is unevenly populated and that 
it is the main northern zone of Canada. Most of its inhabitants are not native 
peoples and they live not in the Territories but in the northern parts of the 
provinces. There is no discernible demographic growth of any importance 
along the Alaska frontier. 

The Far North, characterized by polar values of 500 to 800 units is very 
different from the Middle North. It stretches along either side of the strait 
separating the continent proper from the Arctic Islands and it has the advan- 
tage in summer of some navigation. This is an important factor because the 
area possesses very little in the way of land communication. The entire 
population is less than 18,000, of which the Eskimos form some 60 per cent. 
In an economic sense it is a deficit country. Expenditures by the government 
on defence, administration, equipment, and research are very much greater 
than private expenditures. 

Finally, there is the Extreme North with more than 800 polar units (com- 
pared with the Pole itself at 1,000). It is even harsher. As the Eskimos no 
longer live in these islands, the zone cannot be considered an Eskimoland. 
With the exception of a few settlements, the territory is not continuously 
inhabited. The shores of the Arctic Ocean are clearly deserted. For an area 
of this size, the population density is one of the lowest in the world. 

With 228,500 inhabitants, the Canadian North is more densely populated 
than Alaska but is about ten times less populated than the Asiatic part of 
the Soviet north. Over the last century, the population growth rate of the 
Canadian north has not been comparable with that of southern Canada. This 
latter zone, which is generally considered the best place to live, has thus 
become the “refuge”’ of the population. It would appear that the hard northern 
territories contribute to keeping the country’s residential core in the southern 
fringe. 


Louis-Edmond Hamelin 
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Population of Northern Zones, by Province or Territory, Canada, 1966' 


Southern Canada The North Proper 
Province or South- rake 
: ‘ 2 CANADA 
Wet Cen Cordil- North? pou North North wen Wael 
lera? om 

Newfoundland 

and Labrador 0 O 448,487 448,487 44,909 0 0 44,909 493,396 
INOWaboCotiauws.. 756,039 0 0 756,039 0 0 0 0 756,039 
Prince Edward 

Ielleinel .oacoee 108,535 0 0 108,535 0 0 0 0 108,535 
New Brunswick 597,911 0 18,877 616,788 0 0 0 0 616,788 
Atlantic 

Provinces ... 1,462,485 0 467,364 1,929,849 44,909 0 0 44,909 1,974,758 
Quebec Searene the 5,021,461 OF 732.6545 704 le 23 O99 Res 03 0 26,730 5,780,845 
Ontaviomeneeee 6,275,819 O 669,816 6,945,635 15,235 0 0 15,235 6,960,870 
IMMNIO@INEL 56066 756,870 O 146,059 902,929 60,112 253 0) 60,137 963,066 
Saskatchewan . 860,396 0 76,855 937,251 18,093 0 0 18,093 955,344 
Alibentameeeeee 1,241,529 18,116 189,038 1,448,683 14,520 6) 0 14,520 1,463,203 
isata* 2... oo. 2,858,795 18,116 411,952 3,288,863 92,725 253 0 92,750 3,381,613 
British 

Columbia ... 1,079,668 749,130 39,120 1,867,918 IB 7018) 0 0 afAae) ale yAs sys! 
North West 

Territories .. 0 0 0 O 13,850 14,748 1403 28,738 28,738 
RY AUICOT Ie! he esses 0 6) 0 O) 45372 103 0 14,382 14,382 
CANADA ..... 16,698,228 767,246 2,320,906 19,786,380 210,546 17,8143 140° 228,500 20,014,880 


' Based on Census of Canada (Ottawa), 1966 by L.-E. Hamelin and Gilles Cayouette. 
2 Outside the Core. 3 Estimate. 
4 Contraction of Alberta, Saskatchewan, and Manitoba. 


Climate 


The six general climatic regions of Canada are the following: Arctic, 
Northern, Pacific, Cordillera, Prairie, and Southeastern. 

The Arctic climate includes the Arctic islands and that part of the Arctic 
coast north of the treeline. Along the coastal areas of the islands, tempera- 
tures vary from 65°F in summer to —65° in winter. Snowfall is light. 

The Northern climatic area extends in a broad band from the Yukon Terri- 
tory to Labrador and from the treeline south to the more settled areas of 
southern Canada. Average temperatures range from 50° to 60°F in summer 
to —10°F in winter. Rainfall and snowfall are abundant in the eastern portion 
but deficient in the northwestern section. 

The Pacific climatic region embraces the islands and a narrow coastal belt 
of British Columbia. Temperatures rarely drop below zero in winter or rise 
above 90° in summer. This is the area of heaviest rainfall in Canada. Precipi- 
tation is heaviest in the winter. 

The Cordillera is the most complex climatic region of Canada. Rainfall and 
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snowfall decrease eastward from the coast while temperature ranges decrease 
westward from the interior of the continent. 

The Prairie climatic region includes most of the settled farmlands of Mani- 
toba, Saskatchewan, and Alberta. Precipitation averages from 12 to 20 inches. 
Though temperatures have ranged from —60°F to 115°F, averages are from 
5°F to 65°F. The Prairie region is well known for its cold, windy blizzards 
and for its contrasting warm chinook winds, which bring temperature in- 
creases of 40°F to 50°F within a few hours, usually to Alberta. 

The Southeastern climatic region includes southern Ontario, southern 
Quebec, the Maritime Provinces, and Newfoundland. Temperatures range 
from 80° on the average in the more southerly parts in summer to —20°F 
to —30°F in the colder parts in winter. Rain and snow are abundant at all 
seasons of the year, from 30 to 50 inches per year. 


This mosaic was photographed by the Essa 6 weather satellite from an altitude 
of 900 miles, on a relatively cloud-free day in July. The satellite orbits the earth 
every 114 minutes. 


Forestry 


Canada’s forests are among her greatest renewable resources. Stretching 
across the continent in an unbroken belt 600 to 1,300 miles wide, they provide 
raw material for the great lumber, pulp and paper, plywood, and other wood- 
using industries so vital to the country’s economy. In addition, the forests of 
Canada control water run-off and prevent erosion, shelter and sustain wildlife, 
and offer unmatched opportunities for human recreation and enjoyment. 

Productive forests — those capable of producing usable timber — cover 
nearly 1 million square miles. Total volume of wood in these forests is 
estimated at more than 750 billion cubic feet. Four fifths of this wood is 
coniferous and one fifth is deciduous. 

Three quarters of Canada’s productive forest area is known as the Boreal 
Forest, stretching in a broad belt from the Atlantic Coast westward and then 
northwest to Alaska. The forests of this region are predominantly coniferous, 
with spruce, balsam fir, and pine the most common species. Many deciduous 
trees are also found in the Boreal Forest, with poplar and white birch being 
the most widespread. 

The Great Lakes—St. Lawrence and Acadian Regions are found in eastern 
Canada south of the Boreal Region. Here the forests are mixed, with many 
species represented. Principal conifers are white and red pine, hemlock, 
spruce, cedar, and fir. The main deciduous trees are yellow birch, maple, oak, 
and basswood. 

Entirely different in character is the Coastal Region of British Columbia. 
Here the forests are coniferous, and because of a mild, humid climate and 
heavy rainfall, very large trees are common — 200 feet tall and more than 
6 feet in diameter. This region contains less than 2 per cent of the country’s 
forest area, but supplies almost one fourth of the wood cut. Principal species 
are cedar, hemlock, spruce, fir, and Douglas fir. 

The coniferous forests of the mountainous regions of Alberta and the 
British Columbia interior are very mixed; distribution and characteristics of 
species depend on local climate, which ranges from dry to very humid. 
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Production in this area has expanded rapidly in recent years with the estab- 
lishment of many new pulp mills. 

The only true deciduous forests in Canada occupy a relatively small area 
in the southernmost part of Ontario, which is predominantly an agricultural 
district. 


Forest Ownership and Administration 


Eighty per cent of Canada’s productive forest land is publicly owned. This 
condition was established by the British North America Act, which assigned 
to the various provincial governments the exclusive right to enact laws 
regarding management and sale of public lands within their boundaries, 
including the timber and wood on those lands. In the northern territories, 
which contain only about 8 per cent of the country’s productive forest land, 
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the forests are administered by the federal government. 

For many years the policy of both the federal and provincial governments 
has been to retain in public ownership lands not required for agricultural 
purposes. In some of the older settled areas of Canada, however, the propor- 
tion of privately owned land is high, especially in the three Maritime 
Provinces, where nearly two thirds of the productive forest area is privately 
owned. Thus, the administration and protection of most of Canada’s produc- 
tive forest area is vested in the various provincial governments, which make 
the forests available to private industry through long-term leasing and other 
arrangements. 


The Forest Industries 


About 3,500 million cubic feet of wood are cut each year from Canada’s 
forests. Recent estimates indicate that this amount could be doubled without 
exceeding the maximum allowable cut from currently accessible forest land. 
About 90 per cent of Canada’s annual wood crop is coniferous, while the 
remaining 10 per cent is deciduous. 


Logging. In the last decade the mechanization of the logging industry has 
progressed very rapidly and even in Eastern Canada the horse is now rarely 
seen in the woods. It has been replaced by a variety of tracked or wheeled 
vehicles that can operate on difficult terrain in moving the wood from the 
cutting areas to driveable streams or trackroads for transportation to the mills. 
Even the chainsaw — a relatively recent step in the development of mechani- 
zation — may be on the way out as huge timber gathering machines take over. 
Thus, the traditional ‘lumberjack’ is gradually being replaced by highly 
trained machine operators, mechanics, and so on. In British Columbia, 
particularly in the Coastal Region, logging has long been highly mechanized. 

In 1966 the logging industry provided 61,791 man-years of employment and 
$351,471,000 in salaries and wages. Employment is measured by man-years 
rather than by the total number of men engaged in logging for part of the year 
because this industry is rather seasonal. In addition, a great number of 
farmers and other individuals derived part of their income from cutting wood 
on their own land in operations that are too small to be included in the 
logging industry statistics. 

The total production of roundwood (logs, pulpwood, fence posts, for 
example) in Canada, in 1966, amounted to an estimated 3,849,019,000 cubic 
feet of solid wood (3,175,302,000 cubic feet in 1961). In addition, millions of 
Christmas trees are harvested annually as well as some minor forest products. 


The Wood Industries. This group includes the primary wood industries 
that convert roundwood into lumber, shingles and shakes, veneer and ply- 
wood, particle board and so on. It also includes the secondary wood industries 
that further manufacture part of the production of the primary wood indus- 
tries into a great variety of products such as flooring, doors, windows, 
laminated structures, prefabricated buildings, boxes, barrels, caskets, and 
woodenwate. 


Log booms being towed down the Manicouagan River to a mill at Baie 
Comeau, Quebec. 


A considerable part of the primary wood industries is concentrated in 
British Columbia which, in 1966, accounted for 69 per cent of the total 
production of lumber and railway ties, 95 per cent of the total production of 
shingles and shakes and 77 per cent of the total production of plywood in 
Canada. In the secondary wood industries, on the other hand, Quebec and 
Ontario account for over 61 per cent. 

The wood industries, in 1966, provided 91,937 man-years of employment 
(82,085 in 1961) and paid $429,116,000 in salaries and wages ($292,700,000 in 
1961). The value of goods manufactured and shipped by these industries was 
$1,592,797,000 ($1,036,179,000 in 1961). Of this, the sawmill and planing mill 
industry accounted for $917,676,000 ($619,515,000 in 1961), the veneer and 
plywood industry for $240,794,000 ($143,719,000 in 1961) and the sash, door, 
and millwork industry for $233,766,000 ($152,556,000 in 1961). 

As in the past, lumber is one of Canada’s important exports. Of the total 
production of lumber and ties, — 10,724 million board feet in 1966, — 6,137 
million board feet or 57 per cent, valued at $478,363,000, were exported. 
Major species are spruce (36°/o), Douglas fir (19°/o), and hemlock (19°/o). 
Hardwoods, mainly yellow birch and maple, accounted for less than 6 per 
cent of the total production. 


Pulp, Paper and Allied Industries. This group includes the primary pulp 
and paper industry which converts roundwood and wood-residue from the 
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sawmills into pulp, paper, paperboard, and building board. It also includes 
the paper-converting industries which manufacture some of the production 
of the pulp and paper industry into a variety of paper products such as paper 
bags, folding and set up boxes, corrugated boxes, asphalt roofing, facial 
tissues, toilet paper, paper towels, paper plates, cups, and other containers, 
envelopes, a great variety of printing and writing papers, wrapping papers, 
and so on. 

The pulp and paper industry is one of Canada’s largest single industries, 
accounting for almost 4 per cent of the Gross National Product. It is a typical 
“natural resources industry,’ requiring enormous quantities of wood, clean 
water, and power. Much of the recent growth in the industry has taken place 
in British Columbia, particularly in the interior region, because large quantities 
of wood-residue from the sawmills are available here, as well as new hydro- 
electric power developments in the Columbia and Peace River basins. In 
addition, the Forest Service of British Columbia has recently adopted a policy 
of ‘‘close utilization’’: it encourages the cutting of smaller trees which formerly 
were left in the bush. The influence of this wave of expansion will show up 
particularly in the statistics for 1967 and following years. The utilization of 
wood-residue from the sawmills is increasing in eastern Canada also, although 
not to the same extent as in British Columbia, partly because of the smaller 
size of the eastern sawmills. Many of these are so small that they do not 
warrant the installation of debarkers and chippers for converting the slabs 
and edgings to wood chips for pulping. 


The total production of wood pulp of all kinds in Canada in 1966 amounted 
to 15,958,000 tons — almost 17 per cent of the estimated world total. Of this 
production 11,699,000 tons were used by the pulp and paper industry itself to 
be further manufactured into a variety of papers, paperboards, building 
boards, and so on. Exports of wood pulp amounted to 4,096,000 tons; these 
were valued at $520,067,000. The Province of Quebec accounted for 38 per 
cent of the total production of wood pulp in Canada, Ontario for 22 per cent, 
and British Columbia for 23 per cent. 


The total production of paper, paperboard, and building boards in 1966 
amounted to 11,895,000 tons, of which 8,530,000 tons were newsprint. Most 
of the newsprint — 7,821,000 tons, valued at $968,224,000 — was exported. 
Canada has long been the largest producer of newsprint in the world, with 
approximately 43 per cent of the estimated total world production in 1966. 
Since the domestic consumption is relatively small, Canada looms even larger 
as an exporter of newsprint. Her exports accounted for 73 per cent of the 
estimated world total in 1966. 


The paper converting industries include asphalt roofing manufacturers, 
paper box and bag manufacturers, and miscellaneous paper converters. 
Included in this group are establishments that use plastic film, metal foil, and 
so on, to produce articles similar to those manufactured of paper and 
paperboard. In 1966 this group included 489 establishments (442 in 1961), 
employed 37,893 persons (34,462 in 1961), and paid out $192,432,000 in salaries 
and wages ($153,295,000 in 1961). The value of goods manufactured and 
shipped was $868,002,000 ($570,683,000 in 1961). 


A giant spruce on the Queen Charlotte 
Islands, B.C., is felled with a chain saw. 


Ninety tons of logs can be lifted in 
one bite by a grapple crane. 


Formerly waste by-products from lum- 
ber milling, wood chips and sawdust 


are now turned into pulp at Elk 
FallsaB,G. 


Paper in the making passes through 
a suction press, a grooved-roll press, 
and then into a pre-dryer section at 
Prince Albert, Sask. 


In this newspaper-making 
machine at Saint John, 
N.B., the wet paper is grad- 
ually dried. 


The massive roll is ready for ship- 
ment. 
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Forest Management and Research 


Although Canada’s forest resources are vast, they are not limitless. In addi- 
tion to the 3,500 million cubic feet of wood used every year by industry, more 
than 2,000 million cubic feet are lost to harmful insects, disease, and forest fire. 
As well as carrying out more intensive forest management and reforestation 
to replace what man himself has taken from the forests, Canadians must there- 
fore maintain the struggle against these major natural enemies. 

During the past few years, wood cutting and processing techniques have 
vastly improved. Today, a greater amount of pulp and paper can be produced 
from a cord of wood than ever before. Much of what was previously discarded 
as waste material is now used to manufacture by-products of the major 
wood-using industries. Most of the improvements and innovations in wood 
harvesting and processing result from research on the part of the forest 
industries, while most of Canada’s research into improved tree growth, 
protection and utilization is carried out by the Forestry Branch of the federal 
Department of Fisheries and Forestry. Forest research is also conducted by 
some provincial governments. 

The Forestry Branch operates regional laboratories, field stations, and 
experimental areas in seven regions across the country, as well as a number 
of institutes in Ottawa and elsewhere. Extensive research, both basic and 
applied, is carried out on forest management, forest fire control, forest insects 
and diseases, and forest products. The Branch also is responsible for conduct- 
ing forest surveys of federally administered lands and assisting other federal 
agencies with forest management matters. It also provides informational and 
educational material for the public on the production and wise use of the 
nation’s forests . 


The newest of eight tree nurseries in 
British Columbia, at Red Rock, will 
help the province produce 75 million 
Seedlings a year by 1975. 


Canada is richly endowed with mineral wealth: it ranks as the world’s 
third largest producer of various minerals, following the United States and 
the Soviet Union. A great deal of Canada’s history is closely entwined with 
mineral exploration and development, beginning with Frobisher’s illusory. 
search for gold in the 16th century. Coal in Nova Scotia and iron ore in 
Quebec were discovered and later mined in the 17th and 18th centuries. 
The Geological Survey of Canada, founded in 1842, encouraged the collection 
of information about Canada’s minerals. In the next decade came the first 
gold rush — to Barkerville in the Cariboo district of British Columbia. Silver, 
zinc, and lead were subsequently found in the Kootenay district. Crews: 
blasting a roadbed for the Canadian Pacific Railway in northern Ontario 
first revealed the riches in copper and nickel to be found there. The most 
famous event in Canadian mining history undoubtedly was the Klondike; 
gold rush of 1896, but the discoveries in the 20th century of cobalt, silver, 
uranium, asbestos, and potash, for example, as well as more copper, nickel, 
and iron ore, have been more significant. : 

The remarkable progress of the Canadian mineral industry since World 
War II is shown by the increase in value of mineral production from $499 
million in 1945 to slightly more than $1,000 million in 1950, $2,476 million in 
1960 and $4,739 million in 1968. Metallic mineral production increased $200 
million to $2,493 million, mineral fuels almost $80 million to $1,342 million, 
and industrial non-metallics $50 million to $459 million while structural 
materials were virtually unchanged at $444 million. 

A measure of the importance of mining to the Canadian economy are the 
figures involved: over $1,000 million invested in mineral development in 
1968; over $3,100 million worth exported —almost a third of Canada’s 
export trade; over 100,000 Canadians employed in the industry; about 26C 
mines operating. Cities such as Sudbury and Trail depend almost completely 
on the mineral wealth in the surrounding area, while Toronto and Calgary, 
are financial centres for the mining and oil industry and many people em: 
ployed in these cities depend on mining for their livelihood. 


| 
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Ontario is the most important mineral producer with 28.3 per cent of the 
nation’s production, led by the nickel and copper output of Sudbury. 
Alberta produces 22.8 per cent, most of which is oil and gas, and Quebec 
‘produces 15.5 per cent, of which asbestos, copper, and iron ore are the 
main minerals. Production in other provinces is less: British Columbia 
‘produces 8.3 per cent of the national total (copper, oil, zinc, lead, molyb- 
_denum), Saskatchewan 7.8 per cent (oil, potash), Newfoundland 6.8 per cent 
(iron ore), Manitoba 4.3 per cent (nickel), New Brunswick 1.8 per cent (zinc), 
Nova Scotia 1.3 per cent (coal), the Yukon and Northwest Territories .5 per 


cent (lead, zinc). 
] 


‘Metallic Minerals 


Copper. Almost two thirds of the nearly 200 metal mines in Canada produce 
copper concentrates. In some mines, such as the New Bethlehem Copper 
Corporation mine at Highland Valley, B.C., copper is the main mineral. 
In others, nickel and copper are mined, as in the Sudbury district of Ontario. 
Lead, zinc, and copper are found together in New Brunswick, copper and 


Geologists on a reconnaissance field trip in the Bathurst Inlet area on Canada’s 


‘Arctic coast. Exploration for minerals and scientific studies of all kinds are at 
an all-time high throughout the Arctic. 
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A new silver-zinc-lead ore body in the Uchi Lake area of northwestern Ontario | 
was discovered from the air. A transmitting wire loop is strung around the aircraft 


| 
and receiving coils are housed in a “bird” towed beneath the aircraft. 


zinc in Flin Flon, Man., and copper and iron ore on the Queen Charlotte | 
Islands, B.C. 

Canadian domestic prices for copper declined from 51¢ per pound to 45¢ 
per pound in July 1968 as a result of the resumption of production in the: 
United States after a long series of strikes, but prices are still substantially 
above those of a few years ago. Canada is the fifth largest producer of 
copper concentrates in the western world, and as several new copper 
prospects are being developed, this position should be maintained. 

Iron Ore. Canada’s largest iron ore producers are located in Quebec and) 
Newfoundland, along the Labrador-Quebec boundary. Five mines located 
in this area shipped more than 34 million tons of the 49 million ton total. 
Canada’s producing capacity is 52 million tons per year (47 million long tons) 
of which almost 28 million is in the form of pellets. There are 19 iron-ore} 
producers in Canada while four other companies produce iron by- products. 
In 1967, Canada was the world’s fourth largest producer of iron ore. 

Nickel. Canada produced 527 million pounds of nickel worth $527 million 
and over 70 per cent of the western world’s supply. By far the largest 
production comes from 18 mines in the Sudbury district of Ontario. The 
second largest producing area is in northern Manitoba where two mines at 
Lynn Lake and Thompson are large producers; three other mines, two in 
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Quebec and one in British Columbia, are small] producers. In addition, several 
new mines are being readied for production between 1969 and 1971. Five of 
these are in Ontario and four in Manitoba. When these developments are 
completed capacity will exceed 700 million pounds per year. 

Zinc. Production of zinc increased 3.5 per cent in 1968 to 1.3 million tons to 
maintain Canada’s place as the world’s chief producer. Thirty-six mines 
were in production in 1968. Of these the mines at Kimberley, B.C., Pine 
Point, NWT, Flin Flon, Man.-Sask., Timmins, Ont., and Bathurst, N.B., all 
had capacities of 5,000 tons or more a day. Prices of Canadian zinc remained 
stable during the year at 13.5¢ per pound. 

Silver. Canadian mines produced 45.6 million troy ounces of silver, worth 
$106 million, an increase of 20 per cent over 1967. This increase made 
Canada the number one producer of silver in the world from the third 
position she held in 1967. Canadian silver prices per troy ounce ranged 
between $1.97 and the record high of $2.77. All provinces except Prince 
Edward Island produce silver. Ontario is the largest silver producer (22.6 
million troy ounces), followed by British Columbia (7 million) and Quebec 
(4 million). About 65 separate mines produce silver, most of which is a 
co-product with nickel, lead, zinc, and/or copper. 


A three-boom jumbo 
drill is one of the latest 
developments in track- 
less mining. 
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Gold. The value of gold declined about 8 per cent in 1968 to 27 million: 
troy ounces worth $104 million. Output has been declining steadily for the 
last eight years because of declining reserves, rising costs, and the average 
price of $37.71 paid by the Royal Canadian Mint. | 

In order to maintain gold production, the industry receives assistance from 
the government. Of the 35 lode gold mines operating, 30 were receiving 
assistance at the end of 1968. Five mines were closed during the year but 
two new mines were started. Ontario was the largest producing province, 
with 50 per cent of the total, followed by Quebec, 28 per cent, and the 
Northwest Territories, 13 per cent. : 


The nickel-mining boom town of Thompson, Man. Manitoba’s mineral productio. 
increased from $187 million in 1967 to $208 million in 1968. Nickel contribute} 
$118.8 million to the 1968 total. 


Lead. Lead production was 366,000 tons, 5 per cent greater than in 196) 
and sufficient to maintain Canada’s position as the third largest producer i] 
the world. Pine Point in the Northwest Territories is the largest source ¢ 
lead concentrates, followed by the Sullivan mine at Kimberley, B.C. Over 5) 
other mines in Canada produce lead concentrates. Prices of Canadian lea) 
in 1968 ranged between 13¢ and 14¢ a pound at Toronto and Montreal. 
Other Metallic Minerals. Canada is a producer of smaller amounts ( 


| 
; 
| 
several other metals including uranium, molybdenum, cadmium, and mar 


others as shown in the accompanying table. Molybdenum and uranium 3) 


, 


particular show promise of greatly increasing production in the coming year) 


Hy 
| 
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Non-metallic Minerals 


Most of the so-called non-metallic minerals are used for non-metallic 
purposes, in fertilizers, chemicals, and so on. The leading minerals in the 
group are asbestos, sulphur, and potash. Most of the asbestos (151 million 
dollars worth) is mined in the Eastern Townships of Quebec. The asbestos 
industry has expanded rapidly: almost 10 per cent between 1967 and 1968. 

Potash is a mineral produced in quantity only since 1963, and only in 
Saskatchewan. Seven mines are now in production, three of which opened 
during 1968. In addition there are three new mines being developed. 


Production of asbestos at Baie Verte, Newfoundland. The largest known deposits 
of crysotile asbestos in the western world are found in the Eastern Townships 
of Quebec. 


Sulphur is produced as a by-product of mining, natural gas, and petroleum 
operations. Sulphur which has been in short supply dropped from $40 or 
more a long ton at the beginning of 1968 to nearly $30 per ton at the end of 
the year. Total output was over 3.5 million tons, 2.5 million of which was 
produced in plants in Alberta processing natural gas. 

Salt is produced in substantial quantities in Ontario and Nova Scotia and 
in smaller quantities in the western provinces. The value of this commodity 
was $31.9 million, down 8.8 per cent. Gypsum valued at $13.2 million was 
produced, mainly in Nova Scotia. Other important non-metallic minerals 
were sodium sulphate and silica. 
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Structural Materials 


The structural materials are sand, gravel, stone, cement, clay products, 


and lime. Virtually all provinces produced these materials, much of which 
is used in local areas as sand and gravel. 


Examples of the use of structural materials such as brick and 
concrete are a residence for senior citizens at Thistletown, west 
of Toronto, Ont., the Husky Tower in Calgary, Alta., and the 


office building of a cement company in Saskatoon, Sask. 
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Mineral Production of Canada, by Kind, 1967 and 1968' 
OOo 


1967 1968 
Quantity aes Quantity nae 
Metallics 

MAS. OILY Gece iene oy os ee lb. 1,267,686 672 1,124,000 596 
| SUUTAA Wid oa eke Ae oe ae a lb. 668,476 1,919 639,866 2,435 
BPMN A enor ie eke lb. 4,836,317 13,542 5,437,917 15,288 
MCT Met ro cen te BRO on Phioe kek lb. 543,692 535 445,612 422 
7 ULE SS an ee Sea lb. 3,603,773 7,352 3,488,656 7,490 
Motembitm (Cb,Os) .o..... 2003.6. lb. 2,159,557 2,404 2,118,000 2,393 
POET “ties NER NN lb. 1,226,627,725 582,585 1,240,152,827 596,451 
CCG a a troy oz. 2,986,268 2 32 2,748,333 103,640 
TCI es er troy oz ae Ly aot vii 
RAST Ose lee 6 sok wave a fled ton 42,317,800 470,122 49,373,329 555,913 
MBB CLES ree cys 6 as Senate ton a 18,585 es 22,5020 
GL 5 Sa ea lb. 635,926,511 89,030 693,760,476 93,796 
SEARS SONTAG 0k os ae rrr lb. 17,774,684 5,654 19,756,598 6,153 
EVENNESS ee lb. os — Si - 
Be CORUINN ae. 6 20s Gs oe as bv ce poss lb. 21,376,766 37,900 20,006,958 36,027 
bere Mer ie hak ls «3 lb. 497,294,289 463,140 527,697,695 527,005 
Beatinlim group .........+<+.:; troy oz. 401,263 34,669 464,400 44,025 
BePeMI 1: 4. sack ote tc eee eee eas lb. 724,573 3,514 709,200 3,280 
CE a ee ae aaa eleals troy oz. 36,315,189 62,898 45,621,355 105,750 
SIL S ST TET ah Baier ctaaneie ate a ee ie be a lb. 73,219 476 65,193 420 
MerOrmunie( TNO, )ise eects c cae lb. 117,383 214 139,191 269 
MAUMEE ste ont ce os Ba aL lb. 437,804 622 335,147 553 
BRE AALU VOLE At i a0 M1 hee ton — — — = 
mernesten (WO), > oso. ses ceed ok lb. ve “5 - fe 
Meamiiny(Uscalece cs ase tet, lb. 7,476,228 53,022 7,400,000 38,482 
Beatin YoOs)\) seen et me lb. 172,551 1,594 111,326 935 
REGS are eae aren Saleen Ib. 2,222,906,092 322,099 2,337,660,977 329,610 

Mictaimmrerallics wc. oie. sum cer Sn, ws 2,285,280 Pies 2,493,456 

Non-metallics 

MSenIOUS OXIDE: .o5.6h6s cine es oe ew lb. 755,050 48 692,564 52 
| MEN SLOG My od. 2 oak 8 she) ek ah des ton 1,452,104 165,119 1,596,011 190,068 
lacy Dae baat ton 172,270 1,573 137,699 1,581 
MEMO eeu e sues cbs ccc ee ton a ae ic ie 
NERO 6h ooh Se clones 5 pa eee a: ton 10,394 242 10,708 259 
NTO ee Sd a lc RR ton 2 2,100 t 2,474 
MREES ONES eno in eae ns lb. 24,160 28 7,110 10 
MPELOUE i fh a ok ak eek ok ton 10 3 — _ 
MIAN hoc ee EY gre ton 5,175,384 11,348 6,145,193 13,159 
Ee hears Mcf xe ae a i 
MMMM XIOCS Vo coca cv csea cle daveaen ton 664 37 600 33 
PE) AE Ra ee lb. 436,894 266 — = 
Magnesitic dolomite, brucite ...... ton es 3,516 - 2,719 
ES st ee oe e's lb. , a e a 
Nepheline SVEN Ome tan cones cc ton 401,601 4,753 325,463 3,929 
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Mineral Production of Canada, by Kind, 1967 and 1968' — concluded 


ee ee eee ne 


Non-metallics — concluded 
INIICO DENY Ameena ome ean om Mcf. 


PeatemOSS. snecteicattmiilcs ae ome eis ton 280,731 8,006 288,219 8,618 
Potash O Veep ee os ke este gee ton ZERO OORZOS 67,396 2,890,733 73,950 
Pyrite, pyItnOtute on. hts. cance ton 377,941 1,703 320,090 2,210 
(G0 7 Allee a Oc OO en PTS Eg Ree ton 2,610,740 5,530 2,621,326 6,459 
SNE aR A toe re, gener an ee rata. iS AS ton 5,361,463 27,808 4,887,634 31,908 
Soapstone and.talet:. 25 ube ve ton 60,665 901 77,300 1,194 
SOditlIn . SULPN ate ac: nea ton 428,316 6,359 469,076 7,404 
Sulphur, in/smelter(gas ¢2...-..04- ton 592,035 7,182 565,696 6,952 
Salphur, elemettal[.; ia .se. ce ton 2,499,205 68,614 2,585,513 81,277 
Titan GiOxXide sels soa ae ton ae 23.732 “f 24,574 
ee eee 
Total NON-MictalliGstc seer ee Bie 406,269 sea 458,835 
0 SA OE eee 
Mineral fuels 
(GO alee whe Set ee ee tree dared mone ton 11,148,716 82,760 10,973,753 61,267 
ING Et al Sas ee aheoreoaaie Maral emote tae Mei; 1,471,724,535 198,431 1,642,636,000 225,682 
Nateeas. by-products a..<ece.eeee bbl. ‘ 112,780 e 127 2e 
Petroleum, Crude@s. es coe bbl. 351,292,332 864,954 377,694,500 933,420 
ES a ee eee eee 
FOCAL TUGIG res ae oe ones ne 1,258,925 hie 1,342,092 
ft A a eee eee 
Structural materials 
Glay products. (brick, tile, etc.) 2.25.7: mae 44,357 Ban 46,264 
GOMeNnt ys ead va ari ee) COS eee ton 7,994,954 143,150 8,279,152 156,541 
EIMeC es . PUNE saker oe iw SHOTS eh atowatle Seerane ton 1,422,899 16,567 1,365,988 17,087 
Sana Cw Cravel 4s). Gur pace aN ton 209,665,578 143,707 198,528,587 128,101 
SKOD OS): 5 ees tiga BERG RCE ECR AS ton 80,636,102 100,416 74,683,885 96,414 
Total structural-materials: 2+... .. 6 ae 448,197 BES. 444,407 
Grands totaly: 0.5 ee are ere ae 4,398,671 Ba 4,738,790 
1 Preliminary estimate. .. Figures not available. 
2 Includes pyrophyllite. — Nil or zero. 
... Figures not appropriate or not applicable. 
Canada’s Mineral Production, by Type and per Capita Value 
Metallic Industrial Fuels Total Per Capita 
Year Minerals Minerals Value 
Millions of Dollars 
VOD Owags ole seve stone tere oreceren oes 617 Cate 201 1,045 76.24 
1X2 [610 An oecucech eter) cutest eh cece Gud 1,407 520 566 2,493 139.48 
DO GA coral eile. wads a eeaneea ee creams 1,702 687 999 3,388 176.14 
UO GDS Pe alotek acumen tee ere 1,908 761 1,076 3,745 191.38 
TGGO oe cis cl isis ods ar rahe Reon 1,985 837 slPeliom 3,973 198.49 
POG TA icc creche OR Ree oes 2,286 854 1,259 4,399 215,58 
TOG GU i180. cern ee 2,494 903 1,342 4,739 228.28 


1 Preliminary 


Casting operations at a by- 
product iron plant in Kim- 
berley, B.C. Four companies 
produce by-product iron in 
Canada, with a combined 
output of about 2 million 
tons a year. This is a splen- 
did example of conserva- 
tion of resources, since the 
iron is recovered from 
what was formerly waste 
material. 


Mineral Production of Canada, by Provinces, 1966-68 


SSS 


1966 1967 1968! 

Provinces Dollars pan Dollars Dee Dollars pee 
(bei: Cent {Thou- Cent EEO Cent 

| sands) sands) sands) 
Biewfoundland ....:.....%. 244,020 6.1 266,365 6.1 323,664 6.8 
| Prince Edward Island ..... ADT. 0.1 2,606 0.1 1,432 0.1 
MOVE OCOA «os.ke coke. 85,417 (acl 77,226 1.8 58,399 eZ. 
New Brunswick ........... 90,221 2.3 90,419 24 86,800 1.8 
RECS OC Mar. Feta tek ens Re, 762,945 19.2 734,142 GE7, TeMlasvie: 15.4 
| BTU, hs ie sah Fre Soe, 957,858 24.1 1,194,545 PAM 1,340,369 28.3 
Meeanitoba’ 2.5 0s. ste. pencan 179,241 4.5 184,679 4.2, 208,302 4.3 
| Saskatchewan ......0s.06 349,304 8.8 362,194 8.2 370,953 7.9 
| ROSIE ii ar A 5 i aR oe 846,679 Zales 973,327 Zev 1,080,421 22.8 
mritish Columbia ...4....2° 331,143 8.3 379,986 8.6 391,366 8.3 
RELISOT) «xn. Oh sor re tes Se oo 11,976 ONS 14,991 0.3 23,496 0.5 
Northwest Territories ..... 1115220 2.8 118,191 Luh 122,215 2.6 
a ee Se eo 
Ota] Sieh c kee nero 3,972,781 100.0 4,398,671 100.0 4,738,790 100.0 


Energy 


Canada is one of the largest per capita consumers of energy in the world. 
It has abundant resources of coal, oil, gas, and uranium and has some of the 
world’s largest hydro developments. Of great importance to energy is trans- 
portation and thus some of the world’s longest and largest oil and gas 
pipelines and electric power transmission lines move energy to its markets. 
The output of energy minerals in Canada in 1968 was estimated at: 11 million 
tons of coal ($61.1 million); 1,700,000 million cubic feet of natural gas ($225.7 
million), 387.6 million barrels of crude oil ($933.4 million), and $121.7 million 
worth of hydrocarbons — by-products of natural gas. In addition, 175,896 
million kilowatt hours of electricity were generated, with a value of $1,570.8 
million at the point of consumption, that is, including the costs of transmission 
and distribution. 


Petroleum and Natural Gas 


Crude oil is Canada’s most important mineral product. Output increased 
7.4 per cent in 1968 to 377.6 million barrels (with a value of $933 million), 
including some 5.7 million barrels from the Athabasca tar sands. Hydrocarbon 
by-products of natural gas which include pentanes, propane, and butane had 
a similar gain, with values of $112.7 million in 1967 and $121.7 million in 
1968. Proved reserves of crude oil at the end of 1968 were 8,382 million 
barrels of conventional crude, 6,300 million barrels of synthetic crude oil 
recoverable by present methods from the Athabasca tar sands, and 1,636 mil- 
lion barrels of natural gas liquids. 

In 1967 over $1,155,706,000 was spent by the industry. Geological and 
geophysical expenditures were $150,283,000, while exploratory drilling: 
amounted to $122,049,000 and development drilling to $106,660,000. 

The largest production of crude oil occurs in Alberta — 68.5 per cent of the 
total — followed by Saskatchewan, 23.7 per cent; British Columbia, 5.7 per 
cent; Manitoba, Ontario, New Brunswick, and the Northwest Territories. 
combined, 2.1 per cent. 
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Total sales of refined petroleum products amounted to 459,626,408 barrels 
in 1968, comprised of 152,595,186 barrels of gasoline, 153,957,610 barrels of 
middle distillates, 99,684,891 barrels of heavy fuel oils, and 53,388,721 barrels 
of lubricating oils and grease, asphalt, and other products. 

Natural gas production has expanded enormously: its average gain has been 
15 per cent a year since 1960. Production in Alberta was greatest — over 
1,300 million Mcf. (thousand cubic feet), followed by that in British Columbia, 
250 million Mcf., and smaller production in Saskatchewan, Ontario, New 
Brunswick, Quebec, and the Northwest Territories. In 1968 sales of natural 
gas in all provinces again increased. Domestic consumption of natural gas was 
765,786,814 Mcf. valued at $490,767,434. Industrial consumers used 53.2 per 
cent, commercial, 18.8 per cent, and residential, 28.0 per cent. 

Canada exports large quantities of crude oil and gas to the United States 
and partially offsets these exports with imports of crude 
oil from South America, the Middle East, and Africa. 
In 1968 exports were about 168,983,000 barrels of oil, 
and 604,445,000 Mcf. of natural gas while imports of 
crude oil were 177,293,000 barrels and 81,554,000 Mcf. 
of natural gas. 

Oil pipelines have necessarily been laid to carry the 
oil to markets in other parts of the continent. Several 
oil pipeline developments which affected Canadian 
production took place in 1968, including a pipeline ex- 

tension to Chicago, and a pipeline from northwestern 
Alberta’s Rainbow Lake to Edmonton. Large gas pipeline 

‘projects which were completed during the year included 
a pipeline through the United States from Emerson, Man. 
to Sault Ste. Marie and Sarnia in Ontario. As a result, 
exports of natural gas to the United States rose by 19 
per cent to 1,651,489 Mcf. a day. 

The shipping by pipeline of crude oil and natural gas 
‘now constitutes a major component of the transportation 
industry. In 1968, pipeline barrel miles of crude oil and 
equivalents, liquefied petroleum gases and _ products 
amounted to 282.6 billion while the pipeline Mcf. miles 


; 


were 934,000 million. 


| 
| 
f 
| 
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A seismic charge goes off on Melville 
Island in the Arctic. The Canadian 
government and 20 companies have 
formed a consortium, Panarctic Oils 
Ltd., to explore about 63 per cent of 
the potentially oil- or gas-bearing Arc- 
tic lands. 


Quebec’s Daniel Johnson Dam at the Manicouagan-Outardes hydro development 
regulates the flow of the Manicouagan River. The dam, which is the largest multi- 
arched dam in the world, has a gross storage capacity of 115 million acre-feet. 


Coal 


Before 1945 coal was of major importance in most countries, including 
Canada, for use as a fuel for heating and transportation. Since that time, fuel 
oils and natural gas have replaced it and the importance of the Canadian coal 
industry has declined sharply. 

The present position of the Canadian coal industry varies according to 
regional factors. The Maritime industry suffers from rising costs and shrinking 
resources and markets; Alberta and Saskatchewan, with low-cost, open-pit 
sub-bituminous and lignite mines, supply the growing demand of thermal- 
electric installations; Alberta and British Columbia have succeeded in obtain- 
ing long-term contracts to ship coal to Japan. As a result, an annual additional 
8 million tons of production by 1971 is forecast. 

Total Canadian production in 1968 was 11,000,000 short tons, a decrease 
of 3.4 per cent over production in 1967. Total value of production in 1968 
amounted to $61,100,000, down 26.2 per cent from that recorded in 1967. The 
large decrease in value reflects the discontinuance of subvention payments in 
Nova Scotia for part of 1968. Imports, 90 per cent of which go to Ontario 
steel mills and thermal-electric generating plants, amounted to 17,300,000 tons; 
exports to only 1,400,000 tons. 
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Energy 


Canada’s electric power development has grown steadily at a remarkable 
rate since the beginning of this century. A modest 133,000 kilowatts of 
generating capacity in 1900 had increased to almost 36,000,000 kw. by the 
end of 1968. 

Although water power traditionally has been and still is the main source ot 
electric energy in Canada, thermal sources some day will undoubtedly become 
the main supplier. The choice between development of a hydro-electric power 
site and construction of a thermal generating station must take into account 
a number of complex considerations, the most important of which are 
economic. The heavy capital costs involved in constructing a hydro-electric 
project are offset by maintenance and operating costs considerably lower than 
those for a thermal plant. The long life of a hydro plant and the dependability 
and flexibility of operation in meeting varying loads are added advantages. 
Also important is the fact that water is a renewable resource. The thermal 


Manitoba’s 437,000-kilowatt Grand Rapids hydro development on the Saskatchewan 
River was completed in 1968. The switchyard in the foreground can direct the 
generated power either to the province’s industrial area in the south or to mining 
developments in the north-central region. 
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The Gordon M. Shrum Generating Station Control Building is the nerve centre for 
the three 227,000-kilowatt units brought on line in 1969 on the Peace River in 
British Columbia. In the early 1970’s a total of ten units will be controlled from 
the centre. 


station, on the other hand, can be located close to the demand area, with a 
consequent saving in transmission costs. 

The marked trend to thermal development which became apparent in the 
1950’s can be explained in part by the fact that, by then in many parts of 
Canada, most of the hydro-electric sites within economic transmission dis- 
tance of load centres had been developed and planners had to turn to other 
sources of electric energy. More recently, however, advances in extra-high- 
voltage transmission techniques are providing a renewed impetus to the 
development of hydro power sites previously considered too remote. 

Water Power Resources and Developments. Substantial amounts of water 
power have been developed in all provinces except Prince Edward Island, 
where there are no large streams. The resources of Newfoundland are 
estimated to be considerable; topography and run-off favour hydro-electric 
power development. A large part of the installed capacity serves the pulp and 
paper industry. The water power of Nova Scotia and New Brunswick, small 
in comparison with that of other provinces, still is a valuable source of energy. 
The numerous moderate-sized rivers provide power for the cities and potential 
for developing the timber and mineral resources. Quebec is richest in water 
power resources, with over 40 per cent of the total for Canada, and has the 
most developed capacity. The largest single hydro-electric installation in 
Canada is Hydro-Québec’s 1,574,260 kw. Beauharnois development on the 
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St. Lawrence River. Others are the Bersimis I development, with a capacity of 
912,000 kw., and the 742,500 kw. Chute des Passes plant of the Aluminum 
Company of Canada, Ltd. Potentially largest will be Hydro-Québec’s 
Manicouagan-Outardes project, to produce 5,800,600 kw. on the two rivers. 
Almost all of the sizable water power potential in Ontario within easy reach 
of demand centres has been developed, and planners are looking to more 
remote sites. Most of the hydro-electric power produced in the province 
comes from The Hydro-Electric Power Commission of Ontario, the largest 
public utility in Canada. Its chief stations are on the Niagara River at 
Queenston, with total generating capacity of 1,804,200 kw. Manitoba is the 
most generously endowed of the Prairie Provinces, with immense potential 
capabilities on the Winnipeg, Churchill, Nelson, and Saskatchewan Rivers. 
Saskatchewan’s central and northern parts can eventually be supplied from 
the Churchill, Fond du Lac, and Saskatchewan Rivers. In Alberta, most of the 
developments are located on the Bow River and its tributaries. British 
Columbia ranks second in terms of available potential and developed water 
power resources, and is third in installed generating capacity. The current 


Workmen install a giant rotor in a 
generator, part of a 150,000-kilowatt 
turbo-generator unit scheduled for 
initial operation in 1969 at the Trenton 
Thermal Station in Nova Scotia. 


A workman inspects the turbine blades 
at the Pickering Nuclear-Electric Sta- 
tion near Toronto, Ont. This is one of 
four 540,000 kilowatt units scheduled 
for service in the period 1971-3. 


The rapids above Churchill Falls, Labrador, where the world’s largest underground 
powerhouse is being built. The planned capacity of this hydro-electric development 
is 5.25 million kilowatts. All the power not required by Newfoundland will be 
bought by Hydro-Québec. 


Installed Hydro- and Thermal-Electric Generating Capacity, 
by Province, by December 31, 1968' 


: ‘ Hydro Thermal Total 
Province or Territory Sul 2 ee eee ee 


Thousands of kilowatts 


Newfoundland 1.0 ee eet: 819 112 931 
Priniceenqward islands... cee eee — FE yy 
INGVaseOC OLA ag sacs cs ueees omer see ate 163 543 706 
INCWe BIUNS WIC Kins ssn 0h hea ec cee 562 Bod ots 
(DEC acy ae ee ee ges ore Grams eT SEM AR 11,035 762 al ASV 
ONTARIO; 2 et Sch ee oho ee 6,413 4,876 11,289 
MNIARITOD a. Grrtc is oft atus a eter Ae 1,184 369 OS 
DASKAIGNO WAI) caf. Mee acca era ores tte 586 691 1.277) 
PAI DOr ta weet os. .terenss MUS Er SASS IO ONS os 616 1,435 Zon 
British Columbia’ 26 toc. mee ee Saul 1,515 5,046 
VirkONMMerritOry sinker ns Seen eee 18 45 33 
Northwest Territories ...... SA ee. 35 26 61 

Ganada: 2th ck ere ee ee 24,962 10,972 35,934 


' Preliminary. 
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development of the Peace and Columbia Rivers will provide immense power 
resources in the future. In the Yukon Territory and the Northwest Territories, 
water power is of especial importance in the development of mining areas, 
such as Mayo and Yellowknife. In the Yukon, most resources are on the 
Yukon River and its tributaries. Although not yet thoroughly surveyed, the 
rivers flowing into Great Slave Lake and the South Nahanni River which 
drains into the Mackenzie River have a considerable potential. 


Conventional Thermal Power. About 88 per cent of all conventional thermal 
power generating equipment in Canada is driven by steam turbines and the 
remainder of the load is carried by gas turbine and internal combustion equip- 
ment. The table above shows that the provinces of Prince Edward Island, 
Nova Scotia, Saskatchewan, and Alberta depend on thermal stations for most 
of their power requirements and that New Brunswick has slightly more hydro 
than thermal power. Although Ontario at present has more hydro capacity 
than thermal, by the early 1970s the situation will be reversed. The abundance 
of Quebec’s wealth of water power has so far limited the application of 
thermal power in that province to specific local use but here too there is 
growing emphasis on thermal development. Manitoba and British Columbia 
each have substantial amounts of thermal capacity but current development 
is still of hydro electricity. 


Nuclear Thermal Power. Development of commercial electric power gener- 
ation in thermal plants using the heat generated by nuclear reactors is one of 
the major contributions of Canada to energy resource technology. This 
development has centred around the CANDU reactor which uses a natural 
uranium fuel with a heavy water moderator. Heavy water as a moderator 
provides a high energy yield and ease in handling spent fuel. The first experi- 
mental reactor went into use in 1962 at Rolphton, Ont., with a capacity of 
20,000 kw. Since then, three major nuclear projects have been undertaken. 
The first nuclear plant is situated at Douglas Point on Lake Huron. It consists 
of a single unit, completed in 1967, with a capacity of 200,000 kw. The second 
project is a four-unit 2,000,000 kw. capacity plant being built at Pickering east 
of Toronto. The four units are scheduled for service at the rate of one a year 
during the period 1970-3. Both the Douglas Point and Pickering plants use 
heavy water as a coolant. The third nuclear plant is to be a 250,000 kw. unit 
situated at Pointe aux Roches, Quebec, using boiling light water as a coolant. 


Power Generation and Utilization. In 1968, Canada’s generating facilities 
produced 175,424 million kilowatt hours of electric energy — 77 per cent in 
hydro-electric stations and the remainder in thermal stations. Energy imported 
from the United States exceeded by 472 million kwh. the energy exported, 
bringing the total available to Canadian users to 175,896 million kwh. 

Industry uses about 58 per cent of the total energy made available in 
Canada, domestic and farm use accounts for 21 per cent and commercial 
customers 11 per cent. Average domestic and farm consumption continues to 
rise year by year, being 6,261 kwh. in 1967 and ranging from a low of 2,981 
kwh. in Prince Edward Island to a high of 7,837 kwh. in Manitoba. The aver- 
age annual bill for such use was $90.71; for farm customers alone, it was 
$145.08 for an average consumption of 8,548 kwh. 


Agriculture 


Agriculture has become more commercialized during the past decade, 
owing to technological improvements and the growing use of power equip- 
ment. A greater interdependence with the rest of the economy has resulted. 
Farmers today are using increased quantities of industrial products such as 
commercial fertilizers, weed killers, and insecticides. Huge expenditures are 
made for fuel oil and other products needed to operate mechanized equipment. 
The production of butter and the hatching of baby chicks have practically 
all been transferred from farms to creameries and commercial hatcheries. 
Many farmers buy prepared feeds which contain farm-grown grains and 
additives derived from other industries. 

Technological advances in the biological and engineering fields have made 
possible the development of larger farms specializing in poultry, dairying, 
grain growing, potato growing, and so on. For the most part, these farms 
are still owned and operated by individuals. Between 1961 and 1966, the 
number of census farms (that is, farms of one acre or larger with annual sales 
of agricultural products of $50 or more) declined by 10 per cent and the 
average size of farms increased markedly. Other indications of increasing size 
are the larger number of farms in the higher income classes and the pro- 
nounced rise in the value of capital invested in land, machinery, and live- 
stock. 

In 1966, the occupied area of farms in Canada amounted to 174 million 
acres of which 108 million are improved. There were 430,500 farms and the 
capital invested in land, buildings, machinery, and livestock amounted to 
$19,224 million, an increase of $6 million from 1961. On these farms are 
raised dairy and beef cattle, general livestock, poultry, grain, fruits and 
vegetables, and specialties such as tobacco and sugar-beets. 

In the Atlantic Provinces the agricultural areas are relatively small and, 
except in Prince Edward Island where the proportion of cultivated land is 
high, only a small proportion is suitable for cultivation. The area of purely 
commercial farming in Newfoundland is quite small and chief activities 
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centre around dairying and poultry raising. Crops like cabbage, potatoes, and 
other root crops grow particularly well there. Mixed farming prevails on 
Prince Edward Island with major emphasis on potatoes, dairy products, 
and hogs. 

Agriculture is diversified in the central region — Ontario and Quebec — 
yet there are also many farms specializing in dairying, poultry raising, 
tobacco and sugar-beet growing, and fruit and vegetable production. Cash 
crops such as corn, soybeans, and white beans are also important sources 
of income. 

The chief characteristic of agriculture in the Prairie Provinces is the 
production of grain. However cattle and sheep ranching have long been 
established in southwestern Saskatchewan and southern Alberta, and sizable 
herds of cattle are to be found scattered through the grain-growing areas. 
Still the growing of wheat, coarse grains, and oilseed crops predominates on 
the majority of farms. } 

The mountainous topography of British Columbia limits farming to the 
coastal sections, the valleys and plateau regions of the interior, and the 
Peace River block in the northeastern part of the province. The mild, maritime 
climate of the coast and the concentration of people in cities have led to 
the development of specialized dairy, poultry, and small fruit and vegetable 
farms in this area. In the central interior, where the climate is more severe, 
there are several areas devoted to cattle and sheep ranching. In the Okanagan 
Valley, situated in the southern interior, fruit production predominates, 
particularly apple growing. In the Peace River block, agriculture has been 
limited to grain and forage seed production and stock raising. 


The Canada Department of Agriculture 


The Department of Agriculture is one of the oldest and largest departments 
of the federal government. Its main activities are research into the physical 
and economic problems of agriculture; grading and inspecting farm products; 
controlling diseases and pests; providing farm credit; and alleviating the 
effects of weather hazards and market fluctuations. The Minister of Agri- 
culture is responsible for the administration of 32 principal Acts of Parliament 
and for the programming of five branches — Research, Production and 
Marketing, Economics, Health of Animals, and Administration. 

Important to the work of the Department are the Canadian Wheat Board, 
now under the jurisdiction of the Minister of Industry, Trade and Commerce, 
and the Prairie Farm Rehabilitation Act (PFRA), whose administration was 
transferred to the Department of Regional Economic Expansion in 1967. 


Agricultural Research 


The Research Branch of the Department of Agriculture is the largest 
research organization in Canada. In 1967 some 1,600 projects were underway 
Studying soils, plants, animals, pests, diseases, engineering, and food. 
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In 1967 almost 2,500 varieties of new ornamental plants were grown and 
evaluated. These included shrubs, and annual and perennial flowering plants. 
A protein-based foam which can protect plants from damage by frost was 
also developed and tested. 


New Agricultural Frontiers 

A new cereal, Triticale, has been developed which is of interest for animal 
feeding. It is a cross between wheat and rye and is a high-yielding grain 
which can be grown successfully in the Prairie Provinces. 

The first feed wheat to be licensed in Canada, Pitic 62, was obtained 
from Mexico and studied intensively in Canada. While it will not make bread 
of good quality, and will therefore sell at a lower price, its high yield will 
make it economical as a livestock feed. 

Research in livestock concerns cross-breeding to produce animals that 
are more resistant to disease, can use feed better, and hence are more 
economically raised for marketing. 

The importation of cattle from France was continued in 1968. Animals 
must be quarantined in France for six weeks and in Canada for three 
months before being released to Canadian farmers. The main breed, the 
Charolais, is noted for its ability to produce beef at low cost and for its 
value in crossing with British breeds, notably the Hereford. 

The Canadian Dairy Commission was established in April, 1967. It admini- 
sters milk quotas for dairy farmers and provides subsidies for producers of 
manufacturing milk and cream. 

The Production and Marketing Branch continued its incentive programs 
to promote the increase of purebred stock of high quality and quantity. 
Grants were awarded to many groups concerned with raising the standard 
of Canadian agricultural production or farm and processing practices. 

A new hog valuation system was implemented January 1, 1969. It is the 
result of study and consultation between producers, packing houses, and 
provincial and federal organizations. The system, based on accurate measure- 
ments of fat and lean meat in hog carcasses, will encourage farmers to 
produce the type of product that consumers prefer. 

The increase of air and ship transportation of agricultural products 
emphasized the importance of controls aimed at preventing the importation 
of new diseases and pests. 

A national Farm Management Service based on computerized analysis of 
farm enterprises was in operation in Alberta in 1969. The program should 
be extended to all provinces by 1970. It will provide farmers with an analysis 
of their operating costs and returns and allow them to compare their results 
with national averages. 

The Agricultural Stabilization Board offered price support amounting to 
$666.6 million for 22 products during the ten-year period ending March 31, 
1968. 

Maximum loans available under the Farm Credit Act and the Farm 
Machinery Syndicate Loans Act were increased in 1968. The rate of interest 
was also increased in view of the increased cost of money in all areas. 


Polythene piping to carry gas to farms is laid rapidly by plow trains. In the 
Lethbridge area of Alberta, farmers irrigate their fields 24 hours a day in the 
growing season, using irrigation pumps fueled by the inexpensive gas drilled in 
their province. 


Farm Income 


During 1967 production of agricultural products in Canada was 12.5 per cent 
below the record established in 1966. In fact, 1967 production was the fourth 
highest on record; it was exceeded only in the years 1963, 1965, and 1966. 
For the most part, the decline can be attributed to smaller grain crops in 
Saskatchewan and Alberta. It also reflects reduced output of potatoes and 
poultry, since the production of cattle, vegetables, and dairy products 
remained almost unchanged. Increased production was recorded for hogs, 
eggs, calves, and fruits. 

Total cash receipts from farming reached a record $4,379 million during 
1967. Included in these receipts are cash income from the sale of farm 
products, Canadian Wheat Board payments on previous years’ grain crops, 
net cash advances on farm-stored grains in Western Canada, and deficiency 
payments made by the Agricultural Stabilization Board. The most significant 
contribution to the gain in farm cash receipts was high payments to partici- 
pants in the Canadian Wheat Board’s pool, increased cash returns from the 
sale of dairy products, tobacco, barley, cattle, and calves, and larger payments 
under the dairy support program. In contrast, cash returns were lower from 
wheat, oats, rye, flaxseed, potatoes, hogs, and poultry products. 

_ In addition to income from these sources, farmers also received supple- 
mentary payments amounting to $6,137,000 compared with the $41,345,000 
received during 1966. These payments included those made under the Prairie 
Farm Assistance Act and other government assistance to farmers who 
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suffered losses as a result of adverse weather conditions. In 1966, these 
payments included substantial outlays for assistance to farmers in Quebec 
and Ontario who suffered from extreme drought during 1965. 

Part of the increase in farm sales of agricultural products during 1967 was 
due to the sale of stocks of previous years’ production. By the end of 1967, 
the value of field crops and livestock held on farms was about $340 million 
below the value existing at the end of the previous year. This decline in 
inventory values can be attributed mostly to a substantial decline in crop 
production in Saskatchewan and Alberta in 1967. There were more cattle and 
hogs on farms at the end of 1967, but poultry had also declined considerably. 

Farm production results not only in sales of agricultural products and 
additions to inventories but also in increased consumption by farm house- 
holds. The value of produce consumed on farms together with the rental value 
of farm homes amounted to $500,967,000 in 1967, compared with $461,998,000 
in the previous year. 

Expenses involved in farming operations continued to rise in 1967 and 
reached a new high of $3,222,174,000 as against $3,006,753,000 a year earlier. 
The greatest absolute increase in farmers’ outlays was for livestock feed, as 
a result of a continuing increase in the quantities purchased together with 
higher prices. The percentage cost of purchasing fertilizer and lime increased 
most in 1967: higher prices together with a marked gain in quantities used 
during 1967 pushed this expenditure 17 per cent above the levels of a year 
earlier. A significant exception to the general increase in farm expenses was 
a sharp drop in rental payments which occurred in Saskatchewan and Alberta 
as a result of smaller grain crops and a consequent reduction in share rental 
payments. 


The strips of land originally partition- 
ed by the seigneurs of New France are 
clearly seen from the top of Mont- 
Saint-Joseph, 2,000 feet above the coast 
at Carleton on the southern shore of 
Gaspé, Que. 
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Net Income of Farmers from Farming Operations 1965-7 
(Thousands of dollars) 
See 
1965 1966 1967 


————SSS—SeEESEE EE ee ee ee a eee eee 


MES IGINCOMG 550 feerae 0 ins ee txts ce 35,002,202 4,238,688 4,379,038 
Becomes in Kind® soo. 25 3. ke) dos be news visas 429,674 461,998 500,967 
See vupplementary payments ................ 12,762 41,345 6,137 
4. Realized gross income (1 +2+ 3) ....... 4,244,668 4,742,031 4,886,142 
5. Operating and Depreciation charges ..... 2,719,859 3,006,753 3,222,174 
6. Realized net income (Ace) enn Pare cutie 1,524,809 I WES DA) 1,663,968 
7. Value of inventory changes .............. 44,707 205,374 —134,895 
Bee otal sross*income:(4+ 7) .........35.0.. 4,289,375 4,947,405 4,751,247 
9. Total net income (Se V5} hacen ee Red 5 1,569,516 1,940,652 1,529,073 


ee eS 


Field Crops 


Some 85,200,000 acres of improved land — four fifths of all the improved 
land in Canada — lie within the Prairie Provinces of Manitoba, Saskatchewan, 
and Alberta and it is from this region that a vast outflow of grains and oil- 
seeds originates. Some of the surplus harvest is used in other parts of Canada 
but much of it is exported. 

Wheat is the largest single crop and because of the combined influence of 
climatic conditions, plant-breeding programs, and a most efficient grading 
system, Canadian high-protein wheat is especially important in the milling 
industry throughout the world. The semi-arid conditions of the prairie region 


Harvesting wheat east of Russel, Man. 
The grain fields of the three Prairie 
Provinces stretch for 1,000 miles be- 
tween northern Ontario and the Rocky 
Mountains. 


Rapeseed is now the fourth most important crop in western Canada, occupying 
1.4 million acres. New methods of processing have been developed which remove 
poisonous fractions from the meal and make it suitable for animal feed. A new 
variety has also been introduced that produces an oil superior to that from 
soybeans for salad and cooking oils. 


make it possible to produce high-quality grains but they do have drawbacks, 


such as marked year-to-year changes in output. For example, drought was a | 


serious factor in 1961 when only 283,394,000 bushels of wheat were produced. 
This was followed by more normal growing conditions in 1962 with production 
at 565,554,000 bushels and in 1966 a record 827,338,000 bushels of wheat were 
grown. In 1968 production totalled 649,844,000 bushels. Such vast changes in 
production put a severe strain on the grain handling and marketing facilities 
as well as on farm incomes. Much of Western Canada’s farm legislation is 


designed to alleviate the most serious consequences of such marked | 


fluctuations in output. 


In addition, significant changes occur in the pattern of land use as producers | 
attempt to adjust operations to market conditions. In 1949 27,387,000 acres | 


of wheat were planted. This declined gradually to a low of 21,560,700 in 1957 
but then increased to 30,000,000 acres in 1967 and 1968. 

In some cases year-to-year changes in acreages and yield combine to 
produce dramatic shifts in output. For example, the acreage seeded to Durum 


wheat almost doubled between 1960 and 1961 but the average yield per acre | 
was less than half that of the preceding year because of drought and, as a_ 
result, output declined. Between 1967 and 1968 the acreage increased by | 
80 per cent and the yield per acre increased by 22 per cent with the result | 


that there was an increase of about 120 per cent in the total crop. 


In other parts of Canada, the output of field crops is tied more closely to the | 
livestock economy. Considerably more hay, pasture, and feed grains are | 
grown. However, feed grain production is usually insufficient to meet feeding | 
requirements and considerable quantities are moved from the Prairie Provinces | 


each season to help meet these needs. 


Prince Edward Island and New Brunswick devote much of their improved | 
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land to potatoes. Surplus potatoes are shipped to other provinces and, 
depending on market conditions, to the United States and other countries. 

Oilseed crops, which years ago were mainly confined to flaxseed, now form 
a significant proportion of the field crop output. Rapeseed, a crop first planted 
during the war to supply needed meal for cattle feed, margarine, cooking oil, 
and lubricants, is a valuable cash crop in the northern areas of the Prairie 
Provinces. Canada is now the principal world exporter of rapeseed and the 
Winnipeg Grain Exchange is the only organization in the world providing 
hedging and futures-trading facilities for this crop. Sunflowers were also 
introduced as a cash crop during the war, but the production of sunflower 
seed has remained relatively small. Mustard seed acreage has expanded in 
recent years, spreading from southern Alberta to Saskatchewan and Manitoba. 
Soybean growing is confined to Ontario; acreage sown to this crop increased 
rapidly during and after World War II but has been quite uniform for the 
past decade. , 


Wheat, the Major Export 


In 1966-7, total exports of wheat, oats, barley, rye, flaxseed, rapeseed, 
and their products amounted to 619 million bushels and was some 9 per 
cent smaller than the 1965-6 figure of 679.5 million. However, the 1966-7 
total exports exceeded by 40 per cent the ten-year average of 443.4 million 
and was 69 per cent greater than the long-term (1935-6—1964-5) average of 
365.7 million bushels. Exports of wheat and flour in terms of wheat, 515.3 
million bushels, were 12 per cent below the 584.9 million exported in the 
previous year but surpassed by wide margins both the ten-year average of 
350.6 million and the long-term average of 283.4 million. Clearances of 
Canadian oats and oat products, 4.8 million bushels, were much less than 
the 15.9 million in 1965-6. The 58.5 million bushels of Canadian barley and 
its products that were exported were greater by 54 per cent than the 1965-6 
level of 38 million. Rye exports also increased from 8.1 million bushels in 
1965-6 to 10 million in 1966-7. Clearances of flaxseed, placed at 16.6 million 
bushels, were 12 per cent below the 1965-6 level of 18.9 million. Rapeseed 
exports, amounting to 13.8 million bushels, represented the largest movement 
on record for this grain; 13.6 million bushels were exported in 1965-6. 

During 1966-7, exports of wheat and wheat seed, 482.7 million bushels, 
were 63.3 million less than the preceding year’s total of 546 million. However, 
1966-7 exports were 56 per cent greater than the ten-year average of 309.7 
million. The Soviet Union continued to be the largest market for Canadian 
wheat with purchases of 93.2 million bushels in that year. However, Soviet 
purchases were down by more than 50 per cent from the amount taken during 
the 1965-6 season. The People’s Republic of China established a new record 
by importing 90.5 million bushels of wheat, exceeding the high in 1965-6 of 
74 million by 22 per cent. However, Canadian wheat shipments to Britain, 
67.7 million bushels, were the smallest volume since 1953-4 and accounted 
for only 14 per cent of the 1966-7 exports. Other leading markets during 
1966-7, with quantities in millions of bushels and figures for the preceding 
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year in brackets, were as follows: Japan, 60.2 (49.6); India, 42.0 (26.0); 
Federal Republic of Germany, 22.6 (22.9); Poland, 13.8 (13.3); Belgium and 
Luxembourg, 13.8 (10.7); Italy, 9.5 (7.7); Republic of South Africa, 9.4 (none); 
Pakistan, 7.6 (0.7); Cuba, 7.2 (11.4); and Venezuela, 5.0 (6.3). 

The Wheat Board. The Canadian Wheat Board, a Crown corporation in 
operation since August 14, 1935, is the general agency for all wheat, oats, 


and barley produced in Western Canada and sold commercially in other parts | 


of Canada or abroad. The farmer places these grains in annual marketing 
pools operated by the Board. He receives an initial payment at the time he 
delivers the grain to a country elevator or into a railway car and participates 
on the basis of his grain deliveries in any surplus the Board may subsequently 
realize on the sale of grain. 

Through the provision of an initial price guaranteed by the Government 
of Canada, the Board stands as a buffer between the farmer and the 
constantly changing conditions of supply, demand, and price under which 
wheat is produced. At the same time, the division of participation payments 
steadies the flow of farm income and spreads it throughout the year. 


Estimated Area, Yield and Production of Principal Field Crops, 
1966 and 1967 


DN ———————  ————————————————————————————_——_ 


Area Yield per Acre Production 
hs EE ie Oe oe 
Crop 1966 1967 1966 1967 1966 1967 
a OT A Pe a 
acres acres bu. bu. bu. bu. 
Uewiheateerrecsce 29,692,500 30,120,800 27.9 19.7 827,338,000 592,920,000 
Winter wheat .. 341,000 400,000 44.6 OnE 15,200,000 15,480,000 
Spring wheat!.. 29,351,500 29,720,800 DTS 19.4 812,138,000 577,440,000 
Oats’ for grain -.- 7,923,900 7,436,100 47.3 40.9 374,678,000 304,178,000 
Barley Rates Eee A 7,461,300 8,115,000 40.4 30.6 301,235,000 248,662,000 
All INE 55g egndo00 725,800 685,300 DAIL AWAD 17,220,000 11,981,000 
Fall INS) So oaour 623,200 601,000 24.4 Gea 15,214,000 10,864,000 
SDINg Tye. 3... 102,600 84,300 19.6 913%3} 2,006,000 1,117,000 
Mixed grains ie 1,766,600 1,668,200 46.1 45.8 81,443,000 76,427,000 
Corn for grain .. 806,600 875,500 82.2 84.6 66,328,000 74,083,000 
Buckwheat ...... 54,600 75,500 ZIES qa 1,164,000 1,292,000 
Peas, dry niet ahead: 61,300 47,400 17.8 By) 1,094,000 1,115,000 
Beans --Cly esr. oe 118,000 86,000 24.8 16.7 2,932,000 1,435,000 
EIANSCCL feosis care 1,917,700 1,023,400 sles 9.2 22,020,000 9,378,000 
Soybeans ia. Bites 279,000 290,000 OZee 27.9 9,012,000 8,091,000 
Rapeseed RA DSC 1,525,000 1,620,000 16.9 eZ 25,800,000 24,700,000 
cwt. cwlt. cwt. cwt. 
Potatoes. acon. 318,900 303,800 A/S bye 153.9 54,679,000 46,743,000 
lb. lb. lb. lb. 
Mustard seed ... 200,600 221,000 825 678 165,400,000 149,900,000 
Sunflower seed .. 53,000 45,800 619 786 32,790,000 36,010,000 
tons tons tons tons 
aime say. caties 13,154,000 12,902,000 1.98 1.97 26,049,000 25,385,000 
Fodder corn ..... 577,700 596,400 To 12.29 6,643,000 7,328,000 
HielGuro Olsmeneer: 15,100 13,700 12.91 12.48 195,000 171,000 
Sugar Dpeetsur rt. 81,272 83,305 14.35 12.98 1,166,554 1,081,082 


1 Includes relatively small quantities of winter wheat in all provinces except Ontario. 
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Fruits and Vegetables 


Picking strawberries on 
the Ile d’Orléans, near 
Quebec City. 


The most important fruit grown in Canada is the apple. Commercial apple 
orchards are found in Nova Scotia, New Brunswick, southern Quebec, much 
of Ontario, and the interior of British Columbia, particularly in the Okanagan 
Valley. Tender tree fruits — pears, peaches, cherries, plums — are also grown 
in Ontario with the most important concentrations in the Niagara Peninsula 
and in Essex County. These same fruits as well as apricots are also grown 
on a large scale in the southern part of the Okanagan Valley in British 
Columbia. 

In addition to tree fruits, strawberries and raspberries are cultivated com- 
mercially in the Maritimes, Quebec, Ontario, and British Columbia. British 
Columbia fruit growers also produce loganberries commercially in the Lower 
Mainland and on Vancouver Island. Grapes, too, are grown quite extensively 
in the Niagara district of Ontario and on a smaller scale in British Columbia. 
The native blueberry is found wild over large areas in Canada and is 
harvested in commercial quantities in the Atlantic Provinces, Quebec, and 
Ontario. A cultivated crop is grown in British Columbia. 

Canada exports apples and blueberries. Most of the other fruit crops are 
usually below domestic requirements with imports making up the deficit. 
However, a considerable proportion of the fruits imported are brought in 
during the season when domestic supplies are off the market. 

The total farm value of fruit crops grown in Canada in 1967 reached 
$81.3 million. In the districts where the fruit crops are produced, their sales 
make up an important part of the farmers’ income. The 1968 apple crop was 
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estimated at 19,959,000 bushels compared with 24,492,000 bushels in 1967. 

An estimated 252,367 acres were planted to commercial vegetable crops in 
Canada in 1968. The farm value of production amounted to $78.9 million in 
1967. The area harvested for the principal canning crops — beans, corn, peas, 
and tomatoes — totalled 152,060 acres in 1968 compared with the previous 
year’s 141,340 acres. 

The production of field-grown vegetables in Canada is seasonal. During the 
winter when no domestic crops are being harvested, supplies of fresh 
vegetables are imported from the United States. At other times most domestic 
requirements are met from Canadian output. Some exports from Canada to 
the United States are made, particularly to large centres of population close 
to the border. 

The processing industry plays an important part in the marketing of 
Canadian-grown fruits and vegetables. Over the years factories have been 
built in most of the important growing regions and considerable proportions 
of fruit crops and vegetables, particularly asparagus, beans, peas, corn, and 
tomatoes, are canned, frozen, or otherwise processed each season. Most of the 
vegetables for processing are grown under a system whereby the processor 
contracts annually with each grower for certain acreages. 

In recent years the importance of freezing has been increasing although 
the amount of produce processed in this way is still much smaller than the 
volume canned. 


Pruning fruit trees in the 
Okanagan Valley, B.C. 
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Fungicides help this farmer to protect his trees from disease and to produce 
top-quality fruit. The use of new, milder organic fungicides, such as ferbam, 
captan, glyodin and dichlone, has almost doubled the yield of apples. 


Livestock 


In 1966, according to the census of agriculture, 76 per cent of the 430,522 
farms in Canada raised livestock, a decline of 5 per cent since 1961. Most of 
these farms had herds of cattle (73 per cent), while 36 per cent raised hogs, 
32 per cent horses, and 5 per cent sheep. A big decrease occurred in the 
number of farms having milk cows: 52 per cent compared with 64 per cent 
in 1961. However, there have long been distinct areas of specialization based 
on land resources and climate — beef cattle on the prairies, in the foothills 
and plateaus of the western mountains, and in southern and western Ontario: 
dairy cattle in the Eastern Townships of Quebec and on the Quebec and 
Ontario farms along the St. Lawrence River; hogs in southern Ontario, 
Quebec, and Alberta. Only in Newfoundland, the Yukon, and Northwest 
Territories are farm livestock few and for this reason the figures given here 
exclude those areas. 

Cash receipts from livestock and animal products in 1967 amounted to 
about 2,400 million dollars, constituting 55 per cent of the total cash receipts 
of farms. Cattle and calves contributed more to receipts than any other single 
farm enterprise and indications are that this trend will continue in future 
_years. Hogs were the fourth largest cash earner after wheat, cattle and calves, 
-and dairy products. 


A herd of beef cattle by the South Saskatchewan River near Abbey, Sask. 


In June, 1968, the total number of cattle and calves was estimated to be 
12,566,000, down 2 per cent from June 1, 1967 and a further decline in the 
cyclical downswing that began in 1966. Milk cows declined by 8 per cent 
although in the big dairy province of Quebec numbers rose by 2 per cent. 
All categories had lower numbers, but beef heifers declined the most (11 per 
cent). Feeding of beef cattle in restricted areas has increased considerably 
and is most noteworthy in Alberta and Ontario. The rapid increase in the 
production in southern Ontario of corn, an increasingly important ingredient 
of silage, which in turn is increasingly used in forced feeding, has stimulated 
such feeding. The decline in foreign sales of grain will further encourage 
restricted feeding in the West. Cattle slaughtered in federally inspected plants 
in 1967 numbered 2,641,788, down about 2 per cent from 1966. The number of 
calves slaughtered was 738,815, down 4 per cent. Lower production and the 
great domestic demand for beef (due to Expo and centennial year) caused a 
big decrease (62 per cent) in beef cattle exports, which dropped to 128,524. 
Prices of choice slaughter steers have been above 1966 levels since May 1967, 
with a yearly average of $28.80 at Toronto. 

Hog numbers at June 1, 1968, stood at 5,862,000 down 5 per cent from June, 
1967. In the three main hog provinces of Ontario, Alberta, and Quebec 
numbers decreased but they rose in the Maritimes. In 1967 the number of 
hogs shipped to inspected and approved packing plants, however, was the 
largest since 1959 and the third highest on record. Total 1967 marketings 
amounted to 8,186,356 or 19.3 per cent more than those of the previous year. 
All provinces participated in the increased output, but the principal gains 
were made in the western provinces. While the total value of hogs marketed 
in 1967 increased, this was entirely due to the larger volume, for the average 
price paid for all hogs declined. 

The numbers of sheep declined further in 1968. On June 1, 1968, sheep and 


Cheviot ewes on a farm near Welland, Ont. 


lambs were estimated at 891,200, down 7 per cent from the previous year. 
However, there are some encouraging signs that the decline may be levelling 
off. In Eastern Canada, for the first time in many years, there was no decrease 
in the breeding herd; in Ontario the number of sheep 1 year old and over 
increased. Ontario also has the largest number of sheep and lambs, followed 
by Alberta. In 1967 sheep and lamb sales through public stockyards, directly 
to packing plants, and to exporters, came to 361,293. This was 4 per cent 
higher than in 1966 but still the second lowest on record. 


Estimated Meat Production and Consumption, 1966 and 1967 


Item 1966 1967 1966 1967 
Beef Veal 
mmimals: slaughtered) 2. 60c6 0000005 No. 3,232,700 3,139,300 1,123,300 1,056,700 
EM alSLeXPOTtedsers shinee kik’. anges ce No. 402,874 175,581 106,037 86,292 
re ateNLOCUCHON wees ieect es ce 000 Ib. 1,725,087 1,689,172 140,270 133,556 
Total domestic disappearance ....’000 lb. 1,653,220 1,667,386 139,723 131,299 
mer-capita consumption ......%........ lb. 82.5 81.6 7.0 6.4 
Pork Mutton and Lamb 
Praimals slaughtered 33.1, .2.<% + ccos's oo No. 7,989,500 9,152,100 523,400 486,900 
marimvals eExporteds.), cto. cure ics yee ws No. 12,683 19,785 10,530 13,383 
RipAte OFOGUCLLON: wate reece see es 000 Ib. 1,027,172 1,180,254 23,085 21,145 
Total domestic disappearance ....’000 lb. 953,847 1,098,600 69,487 73,303 
Per capita consumption ..... ASR lb. 47.6 53.7 3.5 3.6 
Offal Canned Meat 
SI IMCUION I encs e ees eee 000 Ib. 112,592 116,149 96,032 104,023 
Total domestic disappearance ....’000 lb. 72,563 78,591 110,481 127,442 


Berecapita Consumption ©. 00... sense lb. 3.6 3.8 5.5 6.2 
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Dairying 


Dairying is common to practically all farming areas in Canada, but highly 
specialized production occurs in the more densely populated sections. About 
one third of the milk cows and of the total milk production in Canada are in 
Ontario and Quebec. In 1967 there were 2,668,000 milk cows on farms com- 
pared with 3,098,000 in 1957 (excluding Newfoundland). 

While the national dairy herd was approximately the same size as a decade 
ago, increasing specialization in milk production has occurred. The number 
of farmers reporting milk cows decreased from 397,000 to 221,000 between 
1956 and 1966, but farm output of milk increased about 7 per cent from 1,700 
million pounds in 1957 to 1,800 million pounds in 1967. Selection, breeding, 
and management practices have resulted in an average annual increase of 
approximately 2 per cent in milk production from each cow during this period. 
The principal dairy breeds are Holstein, Guernsey, Jersey, and Ayrshire, but a 
considerable amount of milk production comes from dual-purpose breeds. 
purpose breeds. 

Canadian farmers are selling a larger part of their total milk supply than 
they did a decade ago. Of the milk sold by farmers in 1967, 62 per cent was 
used for manufacturing purposes and 29 per cent for the fluid market. This 


Dairy Production, by Economic Area, 1965-67 


Products Manufactured! 


Economic Area Total Milk Used 
and Year Milk in Fluid Butter Cheddar Its 
Production Sales Creamery Farm Cheese eee 
Thousands of pounds Thousands 
of gallons 

Maritimes ...1965 930,057 377,044 14,603 359 2,324 2,027 
1966 904,170 378,951 12,979 324 3,154 2,131 

1967 884,335 382,762 11,538 318 4,270 2,182 

Que. and Ont..1965 13,035,768 3,529,151 239,533 676 151,337 15,434 
1966 13,218,022 3,561,152 244,322 609 159,809 som Al 

1967 13,288,092 3,573,758 247,161 594 150,394 17,039 

Prairies ....+-1965 3,549,403 806,355 80,068 2,580 3,333 5,288 
1966 3,377,669 803,821 72,442 2,256 3,743 5,401 

1967 3,237,943 801,767 66,723 Pexslewl 5,252 5,768 

Bite an. oben 1965 844,726 493,001 3,177 126 1,094 2,908 
1966 880,066 510,717 4,163 2, 1,440 2,946 

1967 893,624 525,642 4,233 AVAL 1,383 3,145 

Totals ..... 1965 18,359,954 5,205,051: 337,381 3,741 158,088 25.657 
1966 18,379,927 5,254,641 333,906 3,311 168,146 26,649 

1967 18,303,994 5,283,929 329,665 3,164 161,299 28,134 


'™Not included in this table are: whey butter, with a production of 4,662,000 pounds in 
1965, 4,983,000 pounds in 1966, and 5,347,000 pounds in 1967; other kinds of cheese, with 
21,048,000 pounds, 26,624,000 pounds and 29,863,000 pounds, respectively; and concentrated 
milk products, with 706,167,000 pounds, 736,564,000 pounds and 759,878,000 pounds, 
respectively. 
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compares with 58 and 30 per cent, respectively, in 1957. Ten years ago, slightly 
less than 12 per cent of the total milk supply was retained on farms compared 
with 9 per cent in 1967. Milk delivered to the fluid milk market and to manu- 
facturing amounted to 16,700 million pounds in 1967, 11 per cent greater than 
similar sales in 1957. 

Dairy Products. Creamery butter, cheddar cheese, evaporated milk, and 
skim milk powder are the leading dairy products manufactured in Canada. 
Most of the cheddar cheese and a high proportion of the concentrated milk 
products are produced in Ontario and Quebec. Butter production is more 
widely distributed. The principal dairy products normally exported are 
cheddar cheese, special varieties of cheese, evaporated milk, whole and skim 
milk powder, and casein, while imports consist of special varieties of cheese 
and casein. 

Per capita consumption of milk and its equivalent in dairy products was 
approximately 1,000 pounds per year from 1949 to 1957. It declined to 866 
pounds in 1961 before moving up to 916 pounds in 1963 and down to 
867 pounds in 1967. 

The value to the farmer of milk produced in 1967 was estimated at $694 
million. Of this amount, $629 million — 14 per cent of total cash receipts from 
farming — was derived from the sale of milk, cream, and butter. 


Black turkeys on a farm near Steinbach, Man. Output of fowl and chicken meat 
increased by 36 per cent between 1961 and 1966. 
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Poultry and Eggs 


The intense competition in the raising of poultry continues as new tech- 
niques in breeding, feeding, and housing are applied to increase production, 
and hence broaden the market and raise income. General farms have tended 
not to compete with poultry farms, particularly those specializing in the 
raising of broiler weight chickens and turkeys. The number of census farms 
keeping chickens decreased from 266,080 in 1961 to 176,823 in 1966 while 
chicken meat production advanced by 36.5 per cent. However, the number of 
farms with hens and pullets 6 months and over decreased from 223,700 to 
143,115 and egg production dropped by 3.1 per cent. The number of census 
farms keeping turkeys declined from 36,698 to 21,309 but turkey meat pro- 
duction increased 48.2 per cent. 

The seasonal variations in the number of eggs reaching market have largely 
disappeared, as the vagaries of climate have been eliminated and as poultry 
farms have been built in the neighbourhood of large cities such as Montreal, 
Toronto, Winnipeg, and Vancouver. Other districts where broiler and egg 
production is concentrated are the Annapolis Valley of Nova Scotia, Moncton 
in New Brunswick, and southwestern Ontario. Eggs and poultry are marketed 
under firm standards applied uniformly from coast to coast by the federal 
government’s inspection service. 


Summary of Supply, Distribution and Consumption of Poultry Meat 
and Eggs in Canada, 1967 
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1 Measurement of poultry meat is based on eviscerated weight. 

2 Production estimates do not include Newfoundland. 

3Includes an estimate of 4,840,000 pounds eviscerated weight equivalent of live turkeys 
imported for processing in Canada. 
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Furs 


The early history of Canada was closely associated with the fur trade, 
which strongly influenced exploration and settlement. While the value of 
wildlife pelts is still important to the economy, especially of more northerly 
and sparsely settled areas, it has been surpassed by the value of pelts taken 
from animals raised in captivity. Fur farming developed in Prince Edward 
Island and spread to other provinces in the late 1800’s. It was based prin- 
cipally on the production of fox pelts, particularly the silver fox. At its peak 
in 1939 the output of fox pelts from over 7,000 farms reached almost 250,000 
with a value of nearly $4 million. 

In the meantime, mink production on farms had been developing and by 
1940 the value of mink pelts from some 3,300 farms exceeded $2,000,000. 
The number of fox pelts produced declined rapidly during the postwar period 
and since 1957 has averaged less than 2,000 pelts per year with few farms 
continuing in production. Mink pelt production, on the other hand, has been 
growing quite steadily with increasing specialization. Fewer farms, only 1,452, 
produced over $22 million worth of mink pelts in 1966. 

While mink has accounted for about 99 per cent of the value of fur farm 
pelts in recent years, chinchilla raising is increasing and there is local interest 
in some provinces in nutria production. Other animals, such as fisher, marten, 
lynx, and raccoon have been raised successfully on some fur farms, but the 
quantity of such pelts produced is very small. 

Fur farms pay a nominal licence fee in most provinces and operate under 
the supervision of provincial government departments. Research on the 
breeding, feeding, housing, and general care of fur-farm animals is conducted 
at a federal experimental farm at Summerside, P.E.I. 


Hair seal and Majestic White and Pastel mink are fashioned into winter coats. 
The seal hunt is rigorously supervised by the federal government. 


On this mink ranch, breeding pens are on the right and pelting pens on the left. 


Number and Value of Pelts Produced, by Kind, 1966-7 
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1 Commonly known as Alaska Fur Seal. 


2 The value figures are the net returns to the Canadian Government for pelts sold. 
4 Includes pelts not allocated by type. 


3 Estimated at $2.00 per pelt. 


Fishing 


Parts of two oceans, and many rivers and lakes in 10 provinces, the 
Northwest Territories, and the Yukon comprise Canada’s fishery. With such 
waters, the fisheries have been important from the beginning of Canada’s 
history and continue so today. The year 1968 yielded a record catch of fish 
and shellfish: the estimated total landings for all species — both fresh and 
salt water — totalled 2,767 million pounds for which Canadian fishermen 
received $184.7 million. 

The 1968 story of increased production is in line with the general trend 
evident during the past 15 years. For example, in the decade ending in 1966, 
the volume of Canada’s fish production rose 18 per cent. In the same period, 
returns to fishermen in dollars rose by 67 per cent. Better fishing techniques 
and more efficient vessels and gear may be credited with this increase. 

The sea fisheries on both coasts yielded most fish; the catch was estimated 
at more than 2,640 million pounds with a landed value — the value to fisher- 
men — of $169.1 million. The freshwater fish catch was estimated at 122 
million pounds which brought $16 million to the fishermen. Estimated landings 
by Atlantic coast fishermen reached 2,389 million pounds for a landed value 
of $113.8 million. Pacific coast fishermen landed an estimated 255.9 million 
pounds which brought them more than $55.3 million. 

As usual, lobsters were the most valuable single species caught on the east 
coast, while salmon was the biggest money-maker for British Columbia 
fishermen. Atlantic coast lobster landings in 1968 exceeded 37 million pounds 
and had an estimated landed value of $25.1 million. Pacific salmon landings 
were more than 168 million pounds and had an estimated landed value of 
$43.7 million 

While all types of Pacific salmon fishermen enjoyed good catches in 1968, 
the returns of the gillnet fleet were particularly high. Landings by salmon 
gillnetters were valued at $20 million, nearly 40 per cent higher than their 
previous record year of 1958. The value of salmon reported by salmon 
seiners totalled nearly $13 million, $3.5 million higher than in 1967. 

Halibut landings by British Columbia fishermen amounted to 28 million 


Every October four-year-old sockeye salmon assemble near the Gulf of Alaska, 
swim south to the Fraser River, then 300 miles up the Adams River where they 
spawn and die. On the journey their blue-tinged silver bodies turn to scarlet. 


pounds with a landed value of $7.1 million, up about 10 per cent from 1967. 
Prices to fishermen averaged around 25 cents per pound and were un- 
changed from 1967. 

Due to the low level of herring stocks, the reduction fishery was closed 
in 1968. Production was limited to bait and experimental fishing, with the 
value of landings amounting to only $160,000. 

Total landings of grey and ling cod and sole, and other groundfish, were 
up about 10 per cent over the previous year with landings to fishermen 
valued at around $1.8 million. Landings of most species of shellfish were 
down from 1967 although shrimp producers did record a slight increase. 

Two highlights in the Atlantic coast fishery in 1968 involved the almost 
phenomenal growth of the Queen crab fishery which paralleled spectacular 
increases in herring catches. The Queen crab, regarded more or less as a 
nuisance until three years ago, has become a money-maker for the fishermen 
and a table delight for gourmets as a result of the combined efforts of 
federal-provincial fisheries agencies and the fishing industry. From none in 
1965, the landings in the following year reached 600,000 pounds. In 1967 
the catch jumped to 2 million pounds, while the 1968 catch exceeded 9.3 
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million pounds, valued at more than $886,000. This hardy, eight-legged 
crustacean is providing a new source of income for an increasing number of 
East Coast fishermen. 

The growth of the Atlantic herring fishery has been nothing less than 
spectacular. It began when large purse seiners began to make heavy catches. 
This was followed closely by the introduction of mid-water trawl fishing 
sponsored by federal and provincial fisheries departments. Trawling gear has 
the special advantage of being able to catch herring in daylight when they are 
largely dispersed and usually found at greater depths than during darkness, 
when the purse seine is still the most effective way of fishing. The effective- 
ness of the mid-water trawl for herring was demonstrated last year by 
a 156-foot stern ramp trawler out of Riverport, N.S. In a week’s fishing she 
landed 1,200 tons. The heaviest single catch by this vessel was 427 tons. 

Another sector of the Atlantic coast fisheries showing rapid growth is 
the seaweeds industry. One seaweed in particular, Irish moss, has become of 
great economic importance to a number of fishing communities in the 
Atlantic area. In the past quarter century, the Irish moss harvest in the 
Maritime Provinces has grown from 1.5 million pounds, which brought 
$30,000 to the fishermen, to more than 79 million pounds worth nearly 
$2.5 million. To promote the growth of this industry, a Marine Plants 
Experimental Station has been built by the federal Department of Fisheries 
at Miminegash, P.E.I. Opened in 1966, this plant provides mechanical drying 
facilities for Irish moss harvested in the area. Within two years, two com- 
mercial plants were established nearby so that the station now devotes its 
attention to the general development of the marine plants industry for all 
Canadian regions where seaweed might be gathered. In addition to Irish 
moss, there are other seaweeds in the Atlantic Provinces which are used 
to some extent. 


THE FISHERIES RESEARCH BOARD OF CANADA 


Ancillary to the management and development function of the federal 
Department of Fisheries is the Fisheries Research Board of Canada, the oldest 
government-supported independent scientific Board in North America. It is 
the lineal descendent of a government research organization founded in 1898 
and dedicated ‘to conducting basic and applied research of Canada’s living 
aquatic resources, their environment and their utilization.” 

One of the major current commitments of the Board is to extensive research 
in the field of water pollution. The centre of the Board’s activity in this field 
is the Freshwater Institute in Winnipeg, where data from many of the Board’s 


laboratories in other parts of the country is collated. In conjunction with this 
field of research, the Board has a unit in the Canada Centre for Inland Waters 
In Burlington, Ont., and works in close co-operation with the Department of 
‘Energy, Mines and Resources, which is engaged in other areas of the 


pollution problem. 


The basic purpose of the Board is to increase the knowledge, scope, value, 


and efficiency of the Canadian fisheries and other aquatic resources through 


| 


An eel fisherman at Saint-Michel, 
Que. This specialized fishery had a 
value in Quebec of $224,000, for 
595,000 lbs. 


The spider crab used to be simply a 
nuisance that entangled fishermen’s gill- 
nets. Now it is providing a new source 
of income for fishermen in the Gulf of 
St. Lawrence and a new gourmet food 
known as “Queen crab.” This industry 
was developed by the Experimental 
Fishery section of the New Brunswick 
Department of Fisheries, with financial 
and technical help from the federal 
department. 
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scientific research. From this research comes assurance that Canadians will 
have abundant supplies of fish, mammal and invertebrate, from the sea and 
lakes, and that these stocks will be expanded. To accomplish this, the Board’s 
scientists study the environment (including pollution), the resource (the 
availability, and abundance of fish and the effects of fishing), harvesting 
techniques, methods of increasing the resource and commercial products. 

The Board’s contributions to the development of new fisheries and to fish 
processing methods on both the Atlantic and Pacific coasts have contributed 
millions to the economy of the fishing industry. Its chilled sea-water research, 
for example, has been instrumental in saving untold dollars by preventing 
waste and by up-grading the quality standards of fish processing. 

Board scientists have laid the basis for rational exploitation of our renew- 
able aquatic resources. The introduction of rapid changes in the fisheries of 
Canada from relatively primitive fishing operations to integrated food indus- 
tries have revolutionized the industry. The Board’s contribution to the 
development of high quality fish meal and fish protein concentrates is world 
famous. The reputation of its scientists and of their work is second to none 
in the world of aquatic sciences. 

A major contribution of the Board to the scientific development of Canada 
has been its interest in encouraging science-oriented young people in the 
fields of marine biology. Its programs of university grants and the inclusion 
of laboratory space for the use of graduate students in a number of the 
Board’s ten stations from coast to coast has been generous. 


The cod, which has brought fishermen of many nations to the “Banks” since the 
16th century, is still an important catch of Atlantic fishermen. Here dried cod is 
stacked for shipment at Clark’s Harbour, N.S. 


The People 


History 


The Beginnings 


At the dawn of the 16th century the European powers bordering on the 
Atlantic began the conquest of North and South America. Early attempts by 
France to found a colony in the St. Lawrence valley ended in failure. Not 
until the turn of the century were permanent settlements established on the 
shores of the Bay of Fundy and at Quebec. These colonies were merely fur 
trading posts and missionary bases. Private companies were responsible for 
their maintenance but the companies were interested only in quick profits. 
By 1660 the permanent settlers numbered less than 2,500. 

In 1663 Louis XIV took over Canada and Acadia and made them overseas 
provinces of France. Capital, trained administrators, troops, and a large 
labour force crossed the Atlantic. During the ensuing decades French 
enterprise in North America expanded rapidly. Military and fur trading 
posts were established throughout the West. In 1700 a colony, Louisiana, 
was eStablished at the mouth of the Mississippi, and settlements were made 
in the Illinois country and at Detroit. In 1713 France was obliged to cede 
part of Acadia and Hudson Bay to England, but it retained its hold on 
the West. 

By this time Canada was self-supporting in food supplies and frequently 
had a surplus for export. Attempts to establish industries such as lumbering, 
shipbuilding, and iron works were not very successful. The fur trade 
remained the chief economic activity but the large military establishment 
maintained by France was the colony’s major resource. In comparison with | 
the common people of Europe the Canadians were well off. There was an 
abundance of free land and they paid no taxes, which obviated the necessity 
for elected assemblies. | 

In the 1740’s French commercial expansion threatened England’s dominance 
of overseas trade. The only way seen to curb it was war. After one in- 
conclusive struggle (1744-48) hostilities again broke out in 1754. After six” 
years of bitter fighting British sea power finally tipped the scales. In 1760) 
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the French army was forced to surrender at Montreal. By the Treaty of Paris, 
1763, France ceded New France to Britain; Louisiana she ceded to her ally, 
Spain. Canada’s borders were now greatly restricted and the new province 
named Quebec. 

Having acquired most of the French empire in North America, England 
had to decide what to do with it. In Acadia the original French settlers had 
been expelled during the course of the war. It was not feasible to treat the 
70,000 Canadians in a like manner. A few hundred British merchants moved 
into the colony in the wake of the army and quickly gained control of the 
economy. This handful of ‘‘old subjects” demanded the same political rights 
as British subjects elsewhere in the empire. The governors of the colony, 
first James Murray then Guy Carleton, were opposed to this, regarding it as 
unjust to the bulk of the population, the French Canadians, who would be 
excluded on religious grounds and for whom they had come to have a high 
regard. Moreover, with trouble brewing in the old colonies to the south they 
were anxious to gain the loyalty of the Canadians. For these reasons, in 
1774, the Quebec Act was passed guaranteeing the French Canadians freedom 
of religion, seigneurial land tenure, their old civil laws, government by ap- 
pointed council, and the right to hold office. 

In 1775 British fears were realized when an American army invaded 
Canada, seized Montreal, and laid siege to Quebec. The French Canadians 
declined to support the Americans, who were driven out the following year. 
Similarly, in Nova Scotia, the American settlers remained neutral and the 
region was retained by Britain. During the course of the war and afterwards, 


An exact replica of the 53-foot 
ketch Nonsuch has been built in 
Devon, England, in celebration of 
the 300th anniversary of the Hud- 
son’s Bay Company. The voyage 
of Groseilliers and Radisson in 
1668 to Hudson Bay led directly to 
the forming of the company in 
1670. 
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thousands of Loyalists flooded into Quebec and Nova Scotia. Many of them, 
not wishing to settle amidst an alien population, took up lands along the 
south shore of Lake Ontario. To accommodate them, in 1791 the Constitu- 
tional Act divided Quebec into Upper and Lower Canada, each having a 
representative assembly, a legislative council and an executive council. 
British North America now comprised these two provinces and New Bruns- 
wick, Nova Scotia, Prince Edward Island, Cape Breton, Newfoundland, and 
Rupert’s Land. The French Canadians retained the semblance of some of 
their old institutions but the motivating spirit of the old régime was gone. 
Unable to compete in commerce and industry on capitalist terms they turned 
to the land, the professions, and to their numerical superiority in the legisla- 
tive assembly to retain some control over their own destinies. 


W. J. Eccles 


At the beginning of the 18th century the French built the largest fortress on the 
continent, Louisbourg, on Cape Breton. The Governor’s wing of the newly-restored 
Chateau St. Louis was opened in September, 1969. 


From: 1800 to the Present 


Upper and Lower Canada developed side by side only to be faced again 
in 1812 with invasion from the South. A final and peaceful partition of North 
America between the United States and Great Britain followed in a few 
years. Within each colony intense constitutional conflicts had erupted 
between the representative Assembly on the one hand and the non-elected 
Executive Council and Legislative Council on the other. In Lower Canada, 
tensions were heightened by ethnic difference and the French Canadians: 
were led by Louis-Joseph Papineau. At the same time, in Upper Canada 
William Lyon Mackenzie was struggling against the oligarchy. In 1837, rebel- 
lion broke out in both colonies and was put down severely, particularly 

| 
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in the Montreal area. The constitution was suspended in Lower Canada 
and Lord Durham was appointed by the government in London to investigate 
the political situation on the spot. In his report early in 1839, he recom- 
mended that the two Canadas be united into a single colony. Union became 
a reality in 1840. During the period of union, and notwithstanding constitu- 
tional agreements, some vestiges of administrative and even of political 
separation remained. By 1849, responsible government had effectively come 
into being, and through the following decade a number of legislative measures 
established the framework of the social and legal structure of Canada. 


During the early 19th century, other British colonies in North America — 
Nova Scotia, New Brunswick, Prince Edward Island, and Newfoundland — 
flourished and had already acquired their own institutions of government 
and responsibility for the administration of their internal affairs. 


Over the years, the dream of a federation of these colonies with the 
province of Canada frequently recurred, but it was only in June 1864 that 
the first tentative steps were taken that would ultimately lead to the British 
North America Act of 1867 which is now regarded as the formal part of the 
Canadian constitution. Economic necessity, fear of the United States, the 
need for an intercolonial railway, and a growing national spirit were the 
motivating factors. The representatives of the colonies who have become 
known to history as the Fathers of Confederation met at Charlottetown, at 
Quebec, and in London to draw up a series of resolutions which were 
enacted in a slightly modified form by the British Parliament in March of 
1867. On July 1, 1867, the “Dominion of Canada’ came into being; this 
designation was intended to identify a status half-way between that of a 
colony and of a sovereign state. It had a population, largely rural, of some 
3,300,000, and comprised the four provinces of Ontario, Quebec, Nova Scotia, 
and New Brunswick. In 1870, Canada acquired from the Hudson’s Bay Com- 
pany the vast territory stretching north-westward beyond the Great Lakes, 
including a small colony already established along the Red River. The prov- 
ince of Manitoba was carved out of this territory in 1870. In 1871, British 
Columbia, which had developed on the shores of the Pacific, joined Con- 
federation on the understanding that a rail link with eastern Canada would 
be constructed. The railway was completed in 1885. This westward expansion 
of Canada led to unrest among the Indians and Métis which culminated in 
the Riel Rebellion. Louis Riel, the leader of the insurgent group, died on the 
scaffold in 1885. In 1873, Prince Edward Island became the seventh province 
of Canada. In the West, a wave of immigrants who raised wheat and livestock 
greatly developed the region from which two new provinces, Saskatchewan 
and Alberta, were created in 1905. In 1949, Newfoundland joined the rest of 
Canada as the tenth province, thus completing the vast country which, with 
its Yukon and Northwest Territories, stretches to the North Pole and is home 
to more than 21 million people. 


While all of this territorial expansion was taking place, the Canadian Con- 
federation was also taking shape in response to a variety of events which 
frequently saw the provinces and the central government at odds. This was 
especially true in the case of Ottawa and Quebec because of the special 
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character of that province, where the vast majority of the population was 
French-speaking. Canada’s first quarter-century was dominated by the strong 
personality of Prime Minister Sir John A. Macdonald. During this period, 
the provinces had been struggling to attain a measure of autonomy and, 
largely because of the efforts of the Premiers of Ontario (Sir Oliver Mowat) 
and of Quebec (Honoré Mercier), had succeeded by the time Sir Wilfrid 
Laurier came to power in 1896. Up to the outbreak of World War I, few 
problems arose between the two levels of government. The country enjoyed 
a boom resulting from the expansion of agriculture in the West and of indus- 
try in the East. Although not yet administering its international relations, the 
country still refused to subscribe to the British Imperial system. 


The scope of its military and economic participation in World War I under 
Sir Robert Borden, who had taken over the reins of government in 1911, 
hastened accession to complete sovereignty for the Dominion. Canadian rep- 
resentatives signed the Treaty of Versailles in 1919 and Canada was also 
represented at the League of Nations. In 1926, the Balfour Declaration pro- 
claimed the equal status of the dominions and of Great Britain, a principle 
given legislative form by the Statute of Westminster in 1931. Canadian 
independence has been constantly strengthened since that time and as a 
member of the Commonwealth, the country is a constitutional monarchy 
with the same sovereign as the United Kingdom. However Canada’s chief 
formal link with London now is recourse to that Parliament for amendments 
to the British North America Act of 1867. 


The federal government emerged from the 1914-18 War with a debt pro- 
portionately higher than that of the provinces. It was only in the support 
of a third party that the Government under Mackenzie King was able to hold 
the confidence of Parliament. The provinces plunged into an era of feverish 
activity in a number of fields new to them, but nevertheless within their 
jurisdiction — public health, highway construction, and industrial develop- 
ment. However, with the arrival of the depression the provinces, especially 
those in the West, suffered greatly. From 1930 to 1935 under the administra- 
tion of R. B. Bennett and later under a new Government formed by Mackenzie 
King in 1935, the federal government came to the aid of provinces and munici- | 
palities but it soon became obvious that the concept of federalism needed 
redefinition to bring it up to date. In 1937 the federal government set up a 
royal commission (the Rowell-Sirois Commission) to enquire into constitu- 
tional problems. When its report was submitted in 1940, it recommended | 
among other things that the federal authority take over provincial debts and 
be granted exclusive rights to broad areas of direct taxation, revenue then 
to be re-distributed in the form of grants to the provinces enabling the latter 
to provide all Canadians with equal services. These proposals were not: 
entirely acceptable to the provinces but were implemented by a temporary. 
agreement for the duration of the war. 


Canada played a vital role in World War II both by its industrial produc- 
tion and by the participation of Canadian contingents on all fronts. The 
country was twice host to summit conferences of allied leaders at Quebec! 
in 1943 and again in 1944. Canada emerged from the war full-grown and 


At Battleford Historic Park in Saskatchewan, visitors can see one of the five posts 
from which the Northwest Mounted Police, created in 1873 with 300 men, 
maintained law and order as the West was settled. 


independent, and in a position to work alongside the great powers in the 
international field. 

The quarter-century following World War II also saw important domestic 
events. In Western Canada the tapping of underground resources added to 
the wealth provided by wheat. On the Pacific Coast, industrial development 
made British Columbia one of the richest provinces. In the East, Quebec and 
Ontario witnessed the opening of the St. Lawrence Seaway which allows 
transatlantic shipping to penetrate deep into the continent. 

However, it would appear that one of the most delicate problems facing 
Canada is that of national unity. In the aftermath of war, Canada, born of 
two ancient European civilizations and the adopted home of new citizens 
from many nations, felt the need to analyze its own personality and to 
develop its own culture if for no other reason than to protect its distinguishing 
characteristics from the influence of its powerful neighbour to the south. 
Moreover, there remained the problems of duality arising from the presence 
of an English-speaking majority alongside a French-speaking minority that 
in turn represented the majority in one province. 

Canada has made extensive use of Royal Commissions and its problems 
can often be traced through the reports of those commissions. In 1951, the 
Royal Commission on National Development in the Arts, Letters, and 
Sciences (the Massey Commission) made a number of recommendations on 
French as well as English cultural advancement. Among other things, it 
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recommended the creation of a national library and of an arts council. In 
1963, Prime Minister Pearson announced the establishment of a Royal Com- 
mission on Bilingualism and Biculturalism (the Laurendeau-Dunton Commis- 
sion). This Commission has recommended policies which would not only 
permit both cultures to flourish but would make them freely accessible to all 
Canadians. 

Although essentially a province like any other, from a legal point of view, 
Quebec nevertheless occupies a special place in the Canadian federal struc- 
ture because most of the French-speaking population lives within its borders. 
Moreover, because of the rapid social, political, and educational develop- 
ments which have taken place particularly since 1960 — usually referred to 
as the “quiet revolution” — Quebec has adopted a modern outlook and 
regardless of its political direction has insisted on strong internal autonomy. 

In order to adjust constitutional arrangements to the needs of the times, 
continuing consultations are taking place between representatives of Ottawa 
and of the provinces, including the conferences of February 1968 and Febru- 
ary 1969. It is hoped that the outcome of these meetings will accommodate 
the interests and aspirations of all concerned. 

J.-C. Bonenfant 


The newly-restored Maison Chevalier in Lower Town, Quebec City, is an 
example of the fine architecture of New France. On the heights above stands the 
famous Chateau Frontenac hotel. 


Government 


Canada’s political system is based on four major institutions which, 
despite the numerous changes that have occurred since 1867, still make up 
the infrastructure of Canadian public life. These institutions — the constitu- 
tional monarchy, the federal system, the British parliamentary system, and 
representative democracy — have all survived in the face of radical changes 
in Canadian society over the last century. 

Canada today is a sovereign state even though the British North America 
Act which is the core of its constitutional form was a statute of the British 
- Parliament. In practice, Canada makes its own laws, negotiates and ratifies 
its own treaties, and names its own ambassadors and other representatives 
abroad. The Supreme Court of Canada is the high court of appeal for 
Canadians. However, while the constitution can be amended only with the 
agreement of the Parliament of the United Kingdom, the latter acts only at 
the request of Canada. 

Canada still retains strong ties with Britain and other Commonwealth 
countries, but relations with the United States are now most important in the 
realm of foreign affairs. In recent years, contacts with French-speaking 
countries have increased, especially in the field of international co-operation 
and these contacts are becoming more widespread. Canada has continued to 
support the activities of the United Nations and is an active member of the 
North Atlantic Treaty Organization (NATO) and the North American Air 
Defence Command (NORAD). 

Canada today consists of ten provinces and two vast northern territories. 
The Canadian federal union was created on March 29, 1867, when the 
British Parliament passed the British North America Act. The ‘Canadian 
Confederation” as it was then known, was born on July 1, 1867, when four 
territories — Ontario, Quebec, New Brunswick, and Nova Scotia — united 
to form Canada. The four founding provinces were later joined by Manitoba 
(1870), British Columbia (1871), Prince Edward Island (1873), Saskatchewan 
(1905), Alberta (1905), the Northwest Territories (1870), the Yukon Territory 
(1898), and Newfoundland (1949). 

The constitutional Act of 1867 granted control in matters of national 
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interest to the federal government: defence, trade, criminal law, postal 
services, banking, the armed forces, transportation, and foreign affairs. 
Provincial governments on the other hand were granted jurisdiction in matters 
of property and civil rights, education, and health, as well as matters of 
purely local interest. 


The Canadian Constitution 


Although it is only one of the written documents making up the Canadian 
constitution, the B.N.A. Act contains the major arrangements governing the 
organization of the government and the division of powers between the 
federal government and the provinces. Apart from this Act, other constitu- 
tional dispositions — those of custom, convention, and usage —are also 
important, for example the dominant role of the Prime Minister and the 
obsolescence of the right of disallowance. Further, a number of other British 
laws or declarations, such as the Statute of Westminster of 1931, are also part 
of the constitution, as are major pieces of Canadian legislation such as those 
dealing with the succession to the throne, royal titles, the status of the 
Governor General, the Senate, the House of Commons, the creation of new 
provinces, the founding of courts, the establishment of government depart- 
ments, and the electoral system. A number of provincial statutes are generally 


The Governor General and Mrs. Michener are welcomed by the Prime Minister of 
Guyana the Hon. L. F. S. Burnham, and the Governor General of Guyana, Sir 
David Rose, on their visit last year to Commonwealth countries in the 
Caribbean area. 
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considered part of the Canadian constitution. Certain court decisions and 
recommendations — those of the Judicial Committee of the Privy Council in 
London in questions of criminal law up to 1933 and in matters of civil law 
up to 1949 as well as those of the Canadian courts — all play an important 
constitutional role. 

The Canadian constitution has no specific dispositions guaranteeing or 
encouraging the basic freedoms. Respect for basic rights such as freedom 
of speech, freedom of assembly, freedom of the press, freedom of religion, 
and other basic freedoms is based on both statutory and common law. 
Section 133 of the B.N.A. Act provides some protection to French- and 
English-language rights, and Section 93 makes provision for denominational 
schools in provinces where such schools existed at the time of the province’s 
entry into Confederation. In 1960, the Canadian Parliament adopted the 
Canadian Declaration of Human Rights (SC 1960, c.44). However, this decla- 
ration is not entrenched in the Canadian constitution. At constitutional 
conferences held in February 1968 and again in February 1969, the federal 
government proposed the adoption of a Charter of Human Rights as a first 
step towards revising the Canadian constitution. 


The Canadian Political System 


THE FEDERAL GOVERNMENT 


The Executive: The Crown. Under Section 9 of the B.N.A. Act “... tne 
Executive Government and authority of and over Canada is... vested in 
the Queen.” The duties of the Queen in Canada are carried out by the 
Governor General. He gives royal assent to executive orders and laws passed 
by the Parliament of Canada. On the advice of his ministers he summons, 
prorogues, and dissolves Parliament in the name of the Queen. The Governor 
General is appointed by the Queen on the advice of the Prime Minister for a 
five-year renewable term. The political power of the Governor General has 
been greatly reduced over the last few generations, but the existence of the 
office assures a continuity of government. 


Governors General since Confederation, 1867 


Meee ccounte Monck of Ballyirammon...... 2+. e6 sees sanca tes eos boecacevccces. July 1, 1867 
@eeeoaron Lisgar of Lisgar and»Bailieborough.................0c.-:-..-..... Feb. 2, 1869 
MOCO) erin rare in he ek cee ee ec cw eo eh EY fn hs June 25, 1872 
RMR eo SORT ewe i pe Rest ce So ials cise bine « Lad oie Seek ooo ekcds Nov. 25, 1878 
NE eis Oia S LOWY NG town a uta. lovca ook Was «isda wtvnk én cron Baek oeeirac. Oct. 23, 1883 
Memmi eoulotaniey. OfsPrectomas 424. hs llsks ~ce ce Seccceesie cee. te lens June 11, 1888 
MeO Derdeen yee 2 i ks ee ee coud be phe ee hh dee. Sept.18, 1893 
MEO WM VIIN TORE ete eee ee ee ot ee Nov. 12, 1898 
ME SON er ae ee Pee rR NE eo, co sh ok cee Dec. 10, 1904 
mereaviarshal H.R.H. The Duke of Connaught...:...........ee-ccce dence. Octeis— 141 
Beemer oroieevonshives (1.6.7.0). 260 ee ck bcs 4 Oh eee Nov. 11, 1916 
Beeson the Baro BymorOle VAM dace ss on. Seis wade ddidbc de koe, a, a Aug. 11, 1921 
Memes ecount Willincdonrof Rattoness.... cscs ccs oc 0c odevds bddeetitdenn tl. e. Ochs 22, 1926 


BM aD fe Dessboraugiree ita? sey. cue ss cates so vc as bowels ce oh cbt Apr. 4,.1931 
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The Baron’ 1 weedsmuir of Blsteldis acd. tlic ee ole ete oe iota ewe ae elemeger Nov. 2, 1935 
Major, General The:Barlof Athlone... 5) ancl eek sri ee eee foie ope aoe June 21, 1940 
FielduMiarshal lhe Viscount Alexandér G7 TuniS enc... ee seetee e ene Apr. 12, 1946 
‘rhe Right Honourable Vincent"Massey.. 2. 0 ocr eee oe tere wae oases ier ena Feb. 28, 1952 
General ‘The Right Honourable Georges-P. Vanier... 2.0020. eee sani ae Sept, 15, 1959 
The, Right Honourable:Roland Michener....0. 140 ns. cao ic oe bo | eee: Apr..17, 1967 


The Executive: The Privy Council. Under Section 11 of the B.N.A. Act the 
administrative affairs of the Government of Canada are officially entrusted 
to the “Queen’s Privy Council for Canada.” Its members are appointed for 
life by the Governor General on the advice of the Prime Minister. It is made 
up of former ministers of the Crown, ministers currently holding office, and 
a certain number of others sworn in as members, including members of the 
royal family, former and present Prime Ministers of other Commonwealth 
countries, former speakers of the Senate and of the House of Commons, and 
provincial premiers, who were first included in 1967. At the beginning of 1969 
there were 132 members of the Privy Council. In actual practice, the Privy 
Council as a whole never meets; its duties under the constitution are carried 
out, with few exceptions, by members of the Cabinet. 

The Executive: The Prime Minister. The Prime Minister, whose office is 
not even mentioned in the B.N.A. Act, holds a position of exceptional im- 
portance in the Canadian political system. Although not directly elected by 
the voters at large, he must nevertheless be elected as a member in a federal 
constituency. By long-established custom, he is the leader of the party 
securing a majority, or at least the greatest number, of seats in the House of 


One of the first visits Prime 
Minister Trudeau made after his 
election was to Canada’s north. 
He is seen at Clearwater Fiord, 
Baffin Island, N.W.T. 
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Commons at a general election. He forms a government when requested to 
do so by the Governor General. In practice, the Prime Minister wields con- 
siderable power. He alone can, in fact, ask for the dissolution or convocation 
of Parliament. He chooses the members of his own Cabinet, the Lieutenant- 
Governors, the Speakers of the Senate and of the House of Commons, and 
the deputy ministers of the various federal departments. In the House of 
Commons, the Prime Minister, with the help of his ministers, directs the 
affairs of Parliament. Under his leadership, Cabinet is responsible for drawing 
up the budget, proposing any new expenditures and levying taxes from year 
to year. 


Prime Ministers since Confederation, 1867 


Rt. Hon. Sir John A. Macdonald Conservative July 1, 1867— Nov. 5, 1873 
Hon. Alexander Mackenzie Liberal Nov. 7, 1873 — Oct. 16, 1878 
Rt. Hon. Sir John A. Macdonald Conservative Oct. 17, 1878—June 6, 1891 
Hon. Sir John J. C. Abbott Conservative June 16, 1891— Nov. 24, 1892 
Rt. Hon. Sir John S. D. Thompson Conservative Decry t 5.01897 Dec alo eisa4 
Hon. Sir Mackenzie Bowell Conservative Dec. 21, 1894 — April 27, 1896 
Rt. Hon. Sir Charles Tupper Conservative May 1, 1896 — July 8, 1896 
Rt. Hon. Sir Wilfrid Laurier Liberal July= 11,1896 — Oct. 6. "1911 
Rt. Hon. Sir Robert Laird Borden Conservative Oct. 10, 1911— Oct. 12, 1917 
Rt. Hon. Sir Robert Laird Borden Unionist Oct. 12, 1917—July 10, 1920 
Rt. Hon. Arthur Meighen Unionist July 10, 1920—Dec. 29, 1921 
Rt. Hon. W. L. Mackenzie King Liberal Dec. 29, 1921—June 28, 1926 
Rt. Hon. Arthur Meighen Conservative June 29, 1926— Sept. 25, 1926 
Rt. Hon. W. L. Mackenzie King Liberal Sept. 25, 1926— Aug. 6, 1930 
Rt. Hon. Richard B. Bennett Conservative Aug. 7, 1930 — Oct. 23, 1935 
Rt. Hon. W. L. Mackenzie King Liberal Oct. 23, 1935—Nov. 15, 1948 
Rt. Hon. Louis S. St. Laurent Liberal Nov. 15, 1948—June 21, 1957 
Rt. Hon. John G. Diefenbaker Conservative June 21, 1957 — April 22, 1963 
Rt. Hon. Lester B. Pearson Liberal April 22, 1963 — April 20, 1968 
Rt. Hon. Pierre Elliott Trudeau Liberal April 20, 1968 


The Executive: The Cabinet. The Cabinet is, in effect, a “(Committee of 
the Privy Council.” Members of the Cabinet are chosen by the Prime Minister 
from among members of the House of Commons in a way to ensure represen- 
tation of the several geographical and political regions of Canada as well as 
its principal ethnic, religious, and social interests. Traditionally, one or two 
senators are members of the Cabinet and are now usually ministers without 
Portfolio. The Cabinet is charged with formulating and implementing the 
-broad general policies of the government and passage legislation in both the 
financial and administrative spheres. Most Cabinet members are assigned 
responsibility for the work of one department of the Crown and are account- 
able to Parliament for its operation. Members of Cabinet are guided by two 
great principles — Cabinet solidarity and ministerial responsibility. While 
Cabinet solidarity may on occasion appear to be somewhat strained, it is 
generally conceded that this principle, which implies assent by all ministers 
to the decisions of the Cabinet as a whole, is one of the main features of the 
Canadian political system, not only in the federal field but in that of the 
provinces as well. Ministerial responsibility implies that the Government for 
Ministry) should resign if it loses the confidence of the House. 
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Members of Cabinet following the general election of June 25, 1968 are 
as follows: 


Re Fon. Pierre Elliott Vrudeéau:.. 3.22.2. ecto ces ee eee = ene Prime Minister 
Hon. Paul Joseph James Martin..........--...eeeeeeees Government Leader in the Senate 
Horse Mitchell Sharp a. can sotto ote racic =e Semen Secretary of State for External Affairs 
Hon. George James Mcllraith..............-.0ceces cece csr cess Solicitor General of Canada 
Pont Ar burebainge? «ea.c0 aeons Pate cheney tices eto ainater ater Minister of Public Works 
Hon. Allan Joseph MacEachen............+++++++: Minister of Manpower and Immigration 
Hon. Charles: Mills Drury. «See eee ed re eree ete etm aris pr Chairman of the Treasury Board 
Hon: Edgar John Benson. «63. ..2. 0. oc em eo ep oo Po een rari oe Minister of Finance 
Hon. Léo Alphonse Joseph Cadieux..........--+..see serene Minister of National Defence 
Hons) ean-Luc Pepitin. sos. snr ote ecm em Minister of Industry, Trade and Commerce 
Hon. Jean Marchand... .cc.86 2c. che ome Minister of Regional Economic Expansion 
Hon. John James Greene.........----+sseseeeees Minister of Energy, Mines and Resources 
Hon. Joseph Julien Jean-Pierre COté.......... 6. cere eee eee eee Minister of National Revenue 
Hon. John Napier Turner.............. Minister of Justice and Attorney General of Canada 
ion. Jean Chretien: en sie ce se: Minister of Indian Affairs and Northern Development 
Hon. Bryce Stuart Mackasey o...2.05 06st eee = os ee eee Minister of Labour 
Hon. Donald Stovel Macdonald........ President of the Queen’s Privy Council for Canada 
Hom. john’ Garr Muntort sc. 2 5 scree cae ee oe Minister of National Health and Welfare 
Pion Gerard pelletion: sews ciiod ut Oy osm eergae eg ohne sheen Secretary of State of Canada 
POM MACK AVIS cee ors cteuars ee eid ete weds oer eg Minister of Fisheries and Forestry 
Fons Horace Andrew OlsOis . fos 5 os ne tases oe is heey hee mene tee eran Minister of Agriculture 
Honwjean-Budes, Dubey. 6. ache . ese nemesis Minister of Veterans Affairs 
Hon. Stanley Ronald, Basford... ...s.. 10-05 Minister of Consumer and Corporate Affairs 
Hone Donald Campbell Jamieson: .........-..:c05+scem essa Minister of Transport 
HON eEric: William Kierans. > ci ac.ca citer a ce oes « reuieie hes o's vote Minister of Communications 
Hon. Robert Knicht Andras). s2 sas ciiscasee cee roe ote ee Minister without Portfolio 
Hon. James Armstrong Richardson................++++5+- Minister of Supply and Services 
Pion Otroremil Latre cere cae fica wr oce ipa ss eee ain ee racials ct anuartys taeaslaae Minister without Portfolio 


Ministers carry out their duties with the help of Parliamentary Secretaries. 
Through an Act that received Royal Assent on June 4, 1959, the Government 
revived the system of parliamentary assistantships introduced during the 
Second World War. Working closely with a Minister, the Parliamentary 
Secretaries thus acquire invaluable experience that frequently leads to higher 
office. They are named for a term of one year. 


The Legislature. In Canada, legislative power is vested in Parliament, which 
is made up of the Queen, an upper chamber known as the Senate, and the 
House of Commons. Ratification and sanction of all legislative measures 
requires the co-operation and approval of all three. 


The Legislature: The Senate. The Senate in principle enjoys powers almost 
as wide as those of the House of Commons. It is made up of 102 members; 
6 from each of the Western Provinces; 24 from Ontario; 24 from Quebec; 10 
from New Brunswick; 10 from Nova Scotia; 4 from Prince Edward Island; 
and 6 from Newfoundland. At the present time the Yukon and the Northwest 
Territories have no representation in the Senate. The principal duties of the 
Senate are twofold: in the first place it acts as a court of review and as a brake 
on Government policy emanating from the House of Commons, and in the 
second it is intended to protect the interests of the provinces and the racial, 
religious and language rights of minorities. Officially, senators are named 
by the Governor General on the advice of the Prime Minister by virtue of an 
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Act appearing under the Great Seal of Canada. A recent Act (SC, 1965 c.4) 
set 75 years as the age at which any person appointed to the Senate after 
the coming into force of that Act will cease to hold his place in the Senate. 
Almost all private bills now originate in the Senate. A great deal of the work 
of the Senate consists of scrutinizing Bills, ordinarily aimed at changing laws 
of local interest, conferring rights on a person or a group or relieving them of 
certain responsibilities. As the consent of both Chambers is required before 
any Bill may become law, theoretically the Senate and the Commons have 
an equal voice, but in practice the Senate endorses almost automatically all 
Bills adopted by the House of Commons. Political representation in the Senate 
in April 1969 was as follows: Liberals, 61; Progressive Conservatives, 28; 
Independents, 2; Liberal Independent, 1; and there were 10 vacancies, for a 
total of 102. The Constitutional Conference of February 1969 accepted the 
principle of having a limited number of Senators nominated by the provinces. 


The Legislature: The House of Commons. The House of Commons is the 
cornerstone of Canadian political life. It is the instrument through which the 
will of the Canadian people may be expressed by their elected representatives. 
Ordinarily, federal members are elected by the people on a one-man—one-vote 
system for a period of up to five years. The House, however, may be dissolved 
by the Governor General on the request of the Prime Minister. At the present 
time there are 264 members in the House of Commons: 7 from Newfoundland, 
4 from British Columbia, 11 from Nova Scotia, 10 from New Brunswick, 74 
from Quebec, 83, from Ontario, 13 from Manitoba, 13 from Saskatchewan, 

19 from Alberta, 23 from British Columbia, and 1 each from the Yukon 
_ Territory and the District of Mackenzie. The position of the parties in the 
House in April 1969 was as follows: Liberals, 154; Progressive Conservatives, 
72; New Democratic Party, 23; Ralliement des créditistes, 14; Independent, 1. 
A Speaker, usually elected unanimously by the representatives of all 
political parties in Parliament, presides over the work of the House. To carry 
out his duties he must make numerous decisions regarding objections, 
motions, questions of privilege, or appeals on questions of procedure. Par- 
liamentary procedure is governed by the Rules of the House. Committees of 
the House of Commons carry out an important part of the work. There are 
_ Standing Committees and special or sessional committees, the most important 
_ of which are: (1) the Committee of Supply, which looks after the voting of 
_ appropriations; (2) the Committee of Ways and Means which concerns itself 
| with the levying of taxes; and (3) the Committee of the Whole House which 
' carefully studies each clause of a Bill that concerns the people as a whole. 
All Bills must pass through various stages before being adopted. In the 
| Senate as well as in the House of Commons a Bill must be given three readings 
_ before receiving Royal Assent. Bills may be public or private, and differing 
| procedures must be followed before laws of general or private interest may 
_ be adopted by Parliament. 
Each Canadian citizen or British subject who has attained the full age of 
_21 years and meets certain residence qualifications is allowed to vote in 
' federal elections. 
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The judges of the Supreme Court of Canada, with the Chief Justice, the Hon. 
Mr. John R. Cartwright. 


The Judiciary. The federal government is empowered by Section 101 of 
the British North America Act to provide for the constitution, maintenance, 
and organization of a general court of appeal for Canada and for the estab- 
lishment of any additional courts for the better administration of justice 
in the provinces, including those of civil and criminal jurisdiction. It may 
further define procedures to be followed in civil matters before such courts. 
Until 1949 the highest court of final resort was the Judicial Committee of 
the Privy Council in London. Its role of highest court is now played by 
the Supreme Court of Canada. Although the latter hears no cases except 
those under appeal, it may at the request of the Government advise on the 
constitutionality of any Act. The Chief Justice and the eight puisne judges 
of this Court are appointed by the Governor General in Council and remain 
in office during good behaviour. The Court sits at Ottawa and exercises 
general appellate jurisdiction in civil and criminal matters anywhere in 
Canada. The Exchequer Court of Canada is another federal court. It consists 
of a president and six puisne judges also appointed by the Governor General 
in Council. The Court sits at Ottawa but may sit anywhere in Canada as 
required. The jurisdiction of the Court extends to cases where claims are 
made by or against the Crown, cases involving patents and all admiralty 
cases. 
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PROVINCIAL AND TERRITORIAL GOVERNMENT 


The Provinces. In each of the Canadian provinces a Lieutenant-Governor 
appointed by the Governor General in Council represents the Queen and 
governs on the advice and with the assistance of the Premier of the provincial 
Cabinet. The provincial Cabinet (or Executive Council) is accountable to the 
legislature of the province. Provincial legislatures are unicameral in that they 
consist of a single house of representatives. The Legislature is made up of 
the Lieutenant-Governor and the legislative assembly (known as the National 
Assembly in Quebec). Members are elected for a term of five years, but, 
in a fashion similar to that at the federal level, the Lieutenant-Governor may 
dissolve the Assembly on the recommendation of the Premier of the province. 

Section 92 and 93 of the B.N.A. Act of 1867 specified 17 fields of pro- 
vincial jurisdiction including modification of the provincial constitution (ex- 
cept as regards the role of the Lieutenant-Governor), the levying of direct 
tax within the province, the borrowing of money against provincial credit, 
the setting up of departments for provincial purposes, the establishment, 
maintenance, and administration of public prisons and other correctional 
institutions within the province, municipal institutions, establishment. of 
licensing committees for alcoholic beverages, and the solemnization of mar- 
riages within the province. Under Section 93 the province has exclusive 
power to legislate in the field of education within the province and is also 


The Legislative Building in Fredericton, the capital of New Brunswick. 
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empowered to pass legislation in the fields of agriculture and immigration 
but in the event of a conflict between the provincial and federal law, the 


federal law prevails. 


Provincial Premiers (February 20, 1969) 


Newfoundland Hon. J. R. Smallwood Liberal 

Prince Edward Island Hon. A. B. Campbell Liberal 

Nova Scotia Hon. G. I. Smith Conservative 
New Brunswick Hon. L. J. Robichaud Liberal 

Quebec Hon. Jean-J. Bertrand Union nationale 
Ontario Hon. John P. Robarts Conservative 
Manitoba Hon. W. Weir Conservative 
Saskatchewan Hon. W. Ross Thatcher Liberal 

Alberta Hon. H. E. Strom Social Credit 
British Columbia Hon. W. A. C. Bennett Social Credit 


The Territories. In addition to its ten provinces, Canada also possesses 
two territories, the Yukon and Northwest Territories. The Yukon has a local 
form of government headed by a Commissioner, appointed by the Governor 
General in Council. The Commissioner heads a seven-man Council which 
elects its chairman from among its membership. The Commissioner in Coun- 
cil is empowered to enact legislation on matters of local interest; the levying 
of local taxes, the sale of liquor, the conservation of game, the creation of 
employment within the Territory, the maintenance of municipal institutions, 
licensing, property, civil rights, marriage, and so on. The Commissioner of 
the Yukon is Mr. James Smith. 

Under the terms of the Northwest Territories Act a nine-member Council 
headed by a Commissioner governs these vast territories which were estab- 
lished on September 1, 1905. The Commissioner in Council has powers 
similar to those exercised in the same fields by the Commissioner of the 
Yukon. The Commissioner of the Northwest Territories is Mr. S. M. Hodgson. 


Since 1964, 11,197 public ser- 
vants have taken language 
courses to become bilingual — 
8,697 in French and 2,500 in 
English. Government language 
schools are in Quebec, Mont- 
real, Ottawa, and Toronto. 


A session of the council for the 
city of Ottawa. 


LOCAL GOVERNMENT 


Under the Canadian Constitution the ten provinces are empowered to estab- 
lish and govern their own municipalities. The municipal system varies greatly 
from one province to another. However, all municipalities are governed by 
a Council and generally speaking the mayor is elected by popular vote. 
Briefly, there are four types of municipalities: cities, towns, villages, and 
rural municipalities. Quebec and Ontario differ from the other Canadian prov- 
inces in having a second level of administration: the county. Alberta now has 
a limited number of rural municipalities as a great many have been con- 
solidated. Today, Canada has just over 4,000 municipalities. 

In the main, the municipality is responsible for the following services: 
police and fire, local courts and jails, roads, public health, and so on. Further- 
more, municipalities are generally obliged to levy and collect taxes for local 
schools. Real property taxes are usually the main source of revenue for the 
municipality, but as this is often insufficient, cities and towns, in addition 
to levying municipal sales taxes and raising other sums of money through 
the sale of permits and licences, also receive grants from the provincial 
governments concerned. 


Conclusion 


The Canadian political system is not only rooted in traditional structures 
but also in a wide range of political institutions such as political parties, 
pressure groups, federal and provincial conferences, royal commissions of 
enquiry and Crown corporations. There is no doubt that royal commissions 
are playing an increasingly important role in re-orienting major policies 
affecting the life of the country. Finally the ‘continuing conference” launched 
in February 1967 to seek constitutional reform has already put forward con- 
crete proposals. The task of amending the constitution and the political 
institutions of Canada will doubtless be long and difficult but it seems certain 
that the country is now moving firmly along the road towards constitutional 
reform. 

Louis Sabourin 


External Relations 


The Department of External Affairs 


The Department of External Affairs was established in 1909 to protect and 
advance Canadian interests abroad. The Minister responsible for the Depart- 
ment is the Secretary of State for External Affairs. The senior permanent 
officer (Deputy Minister) of the Department — the Under-Secretary of State 
for External Affairs — is assisted by the Deputy Under-Secretary and by four 
Assistant Under-Secretaries and is advised by the officers in charge of the 
various divisions. Divisional heads are each responsible for a part of the 
work of the Department and they are assisted by foreign service officers, 
administrative service officers, administrative trainees, and an administrative 
staff. Officers serving abroad are formally designated as High Commissioners, 
Ambassadors, Ministers, Counsellors, First Secretaries, Second Secretaries, 
Third Secretaries, and Attachés at diplomatic posts; and Consuls General, 
Consuls and Vice-Consuls at consular posts. Today Canada conducts its 
external relations with some 106 countries. The main functions of the Depart- 
ment of External Affairs are: (a) to supervise relations between Canada and 
other countries and Canadian participation in international organizations and 
to protect Canadian interests abroad; (b) to collate and weigh information 
on developments likely to affect Canada’s international relations; (c) to cor- 
respond with other governments and their representatives in Canada; (d) to 
negotiate and conclude treaties and other international agreements; and (e) 
to represent Canada in foreign capitals and at international conferences. 

The International Joint Commission reports to the Secretary of State for 
External Affairs of Canada as well as to the Secretary of State of the United 
States. The Secretary of State for External Affairs reports to Parliament for 
the Canadian Industrial Development Agency, discussed below. 


Posts Abroad. At the end of December, 1968, Canada was represented 
abroad by the following diplomatic, consular and/or trade posts: 


EXTERNAL RELATIONS 


*Afghanistan (Pakistan) 
*Algeria (Switzerland) 
Argentina 
Australia 
Austria 
*Barbados 
(Trinidad and Tobago) 
Belgium 
*Bolivia (Peru) 
Brazil 
Britain 
*Bulgaria (Yugoslavia) 
*Burma (Malaysia) 
Cameroun 
*Central African Republic 
(Cameroun) 
Ceylon 
*Chad (Cameroun) 
Chile 
Colombia 
*Congo (Brazzaville, 
Republic of Congo) 
Congo, Democratic 
Republic of the 
Costa Rica 
Cuba 
Cyprus 
Czechoslovakia 
*Dahomey (Nigeria) 
Denmark 
Dominican Republic 
Ecuador 
*El Salvador (Costa Rica) 
Ethiopia 
Finland 
France 
*Gabon (Cameroun) 
*Gambia (Senegal) 
Germany 
Ghana 


Greece 
Guatemala 
*Guinea (Senegal) 
Guyana 
Haiti 
*Honduras (Costa Rica) 
“Hungary (Czechoslovakia) 
*Iceland (Norway) 
India 
Indonesia 
Iran 
*Iraq (Iran) 
Ireland 
Israel 
Italy 
*Ivory Coast (Ghana) 
Jamaica 
Japan 
*Jordan (Lebanon) 
Kenya 
*Korea (Japan) 
*Kuwait (Iran) 
Lebanon 
*Lesotho (South Africa) 
*Libya (Tunisia) 
*Luxembourg (Belgium) 
*Malagasy Republic 
(Ethiopia) 
Malaysia 
*Malta (Italy) 
Mexico 
Monaco 
*Morocco (Spain) 
*Nepal (India) 
Netherlands 
New Zealand 
*Nicaragua (Costa Rica) 
*Niger (Nigeria) 
Nigeria 
Norway 
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Pakistan 
*Panama (Costa Rica) 
“Paraguay (Argentina) 
Peru 
Philippines 
Poland 
Portugal 
“Romania (Yugoslavia) 
“Rwanda (Republic of 
the Congo) 
Senegal 
“Sierra Leone (Nigeria) 
“Singapore (Malaysia) 
“Somali Republic (Ethiopia) 
South Africa 
Spain 
*Sudan (United Arab 
Republic) 
Sweden 
Switzerland 
*Syrian Arab Republic 
(Lebanon) 
Tanzania 
Thailand 
*Togo (Ghana) 
Trinidad and Tobago 
Tunisia 
Turkey 
*Uganda (Kenya) 
Union of Soviet Socialist 
Republics 
United Arab Republic 
United States of America 
“Upper Volta (Ghana) 
Uruguay 
Venezuela 
“West Indies 
(Associated States) 
Yugoslavia 
*Zambia (Tanzania) 


*The resident Canadian Mission responsible for those countries marked with an asterisk is 
located in the country named in brackets. 


Canada is also represented on International Commissions for Supervision 
and Control in Cambodia, Laos, and Vietnam, and a military mission in Berlin. 
It has Permanent Missions to the United Nations in New York and Geneva; 
the European Atomic Energy Community, the European Coal and Steel Com- 
munity, and the European Economic Community in Brussels: the North 
Atlantic Council in Brussels; the Conference of the Eighteen-Nation Com- 
mittee on Disarmament in Geneva; the Organization for Economic Co-opera- 
tion and Development and the United Nations Educational, Scientific and 
Cultural Organization in Paris. 


The Commonwealth. One of the main elements of Canada’s foreign policy 
is the maintenance and development of a strong, viable Commonwealth. This 
unique association of twenty-eight independent states — Britain, Canada, 
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Australia, New Zealand, India, Pakistan, Ceylon, Ghana, Malaysia, Nigeria, 
Cyprus, Sierra Leone, Tanzania, Jamaica, Trinidad and Tobago, Uganda, 
Kenya, Malawi, Malta, Zambia, The Gambia, Singapore, Guyana, Botswana, 
Lesotho, Barbados, Mauritius, and Swaziland — continues to seek new areas 
of co-operation in order to develop its potential as a multiracial force in 
world affairs. 


The Commonwealth Prime Ministers’ meeting in 1964 recognized the need 
for a central, membership-oriented Secretariat that would serve as a focus 
for consultations and co-ordinate Commonwealth-wide co-operative programs. 
Accordingly in 1965, the Commonwealth Secretariat was established under 
Secretary-General Arnold Smith, a Canadian. The Secretariat’s initial task 
was to catalogue existing Commonwealth organizations and programs with a 
view to integrating those that coincided with the Secretariat's terms of 
reference. The Secretariat of the Commonwealth Education Liaison Unit and 
the former Commonwealth Economic Committee were integrated in 1966. 


During the past three years the Secretariat has done much that member 
governments have found useful. It publishes a continuing series of background 
papers dealing with topical international questions, and services Common- 
wealth consultative meetings ranging from Prime Ministers’ meetings to 
meetings of Commonwealth experts dealing with a variety of technical 
subjects. It co-ordinates technical assistance including the recently established 
Commonwealth Technical Assistance Program, which was initiated at a 
meeting of senior officials in Nairobi in 1967, and collates and disseminates 
up-to-date information on the quality and quantity of economic assistance 
required and available within the Commonwealth. At the request of the 
British Government, the Secretariat was responsible for organizing a team 
of Commonwealth observers for the Gibraltar Referendum in September, 1967. 
Both sides in the Nigerian conflict availed themselves of the Secretary- 
General’s offer of good offices; his patient and painstaking efforts came very 
close to securing agreement and demonstrated the considerable potential of 
his office for helping in similar situations. 


Canada has supported the extension and development of the Commonwealth 
through action by the Secretariat and through bilateral contacts with other 
members. These ties give Canada a special relationship with this group of 
nations which, despite their diversity, share important values and traditions. 

Canadian external aid for developing countries continues to be directed, 
in large part, to Commonwealth countries through the Colombo Plan, the 
Special Commonwealth African Assistance Plan (SCAAP), and the Canadian — 
program for Commonwealth Caribbean assistance. Canada’s total contribution | 
under the Colombo Plan since its inception exceeds $980 million. Canada 
aided Commonwealth countries in Africa through SCAAP to a total of $59 
million for the period from 1960 to the end of March 1968. Approximately | 
$59 million was made available to Commonwealth Caribbean countries from > 
1958 to the end of March, 1968. Canada is also an active participant in the - 
Commonwealth Scholarship and Fellowship Plan, contributing $1.3 million | 
in 1968-9 and receiving 204 students for study at Canadian universities — 
during the same period. : 

: 
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At the last Commonwealth Prime Minister’s Conference, the heads of the Common- 
wealth were photographed with Her Majesty Queen Elizabeth II. 


The French-Speaking Countries. The Canadian Government is in favour of 
closer and more numerous ties, and increased cultural and other exchanges, 
with those countries who share, with her, a common heritage of French 
language and culture. Many promising bilateral links have already been 
established with most of the thirty or so French-speaking countries of the 
world. These include cultural agreements with France, visits by parliamenta- 
rians, exchanges of scholars and civil servants, the establishment of embassies 
in French-speaking Africa, and expanded programs of co-operation with 
developing countries where French is spoken. 

Awareness of the existence of a world-wide community of French-speaking 
countries finds expression, also, in the vigorous growth among those private 
and semi-governmental associations whose common denominator is the 
French cultural tradition; the most important of these are the Association 
Internationale des Parlementaires de langue francaise, the Association des 
Universités partiellement ou entiérement de langue francaise (AUPELF), the 
Institut International de droit d’expression francaise (IDEF), and the French- 
language broadcasting organization Communauté radiophonique de langue 
frangaise. Canada intends to take an active part in any effort towards the 
establishment of an effective framework for broader co-operation between 
French-speaking states at all levels of governmental and private activity. In 
so doing, she acknowledges her own bicultural nature, fosters the growth of 
French culture within her borders, and contributes to the international spread 
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of her own version of that culture. Over the last few years, Canada’s interest 
in the French-speaking countries of the world has represented a valuable 
aspect of her diplomatic activities; the vigorous policy adopted bears witness 
to the importance Canada attaches to this question. 


NATO. During the course of 1968-9, the Canadian Government conducted 
a comprehensive review of its defence policy. 


In April, 1969, the Prime Minister emphasized that the Government had 
rejected a non-aligned or neutral role for Canada, and said that the country 
would continue to participate in an appropriate way in collective security 
arrangements with other states. He indicated that as a result of the Govern- 
ment’s reassessment of its defence priorities it had been decided that in 
the future greater emphasis would be placed on the protection of Canadian 
sovereignty, and the defence of North America in co-operation with the 
United States. 


He affirmed that Canada would continue to be a member of the North 
Atlantic Treaty Organization, but noted that over the past twenty years 
there had been a remarkable recovery of the economic strength of the 
countries of Western Europe and a corresponding increase in their ability 
to provide necessary conventional defence forces and armaments deployed 
by the Alliance for the defence of Europe. In view of these factors, 
Mr. Trudeau announced that the Canadian Government had decided to bring 
about a planned and phased reduction of the size of the Canadian forces 
in Europe in consultation with its NATO allies. 


NATO is, of course, more than a military alliance. Canada takes an 
active part in the deliberations of the North Atlantic Council, which provides 
the forum where Canada and its NATO partners can exchange information 
and views on political, economic, cultural and scientific developments of 
common interest. In particular, as the Prime Minister noted, it is the declared 
aim of NATO to foster improvements in East-West relations. Canada there- 
fore participates actively in the Alliance’s efforts to promote better relations 
between East and West, and to assist in achieving a peaceful settlement 
in Europe. 

As a member of the Alliance, Canada is a regular contributor to the 
Organization’s military budgets and the common infrastructure program. 
Under its Mutual Aid Program, Canada has also supplied some assistance 
to certain of its NATO allies through the provision of military equipment, 
aircrew training, and logistic support. 

Finally, it should be noted that in addition to the forces which Canada 
maintains in NATO, Europe and the Atlantic area, it contributes forces for 
the Canada—United States region of NATO, through its participation in 
NORAD. 


The United Nations. Firm support for the United Nations is an essential 
element of Canadian foreign policy. Canada has contributed over the years 
to the United Nations’ efforts to keep the peace in various parts of the world, 
including the Middle East, Kashmir, the Congo, West Irian, and Cyprus. At 
present, Canada has members of its armed forces serving with the United 


At its headquarters in Montreal, the International Civil Aviation Organization lays 
down standards and recommends practices for world aviation. 


Nations Military Observer Group in India and Pakistan (17), the United 
Nations Truce Supervisory Organization (20), and the United Nations Force 
in Cyprus (approximately 590, the second largest contingent in UNFICYP). 
Canada has consistently advocated the strengthening of the peace-keeping 
capacity of the United Nations through advance planning at United Nations 
headquarters, and the adoption of stand-by arrangements by member states. 
In 1967-8 Canada completed its third two-year term as a member of the 
Security Council, having previously served on the Council in 1947-8 and 
1958-9. 

As a member of the Eighteen-Nation Disarmament Committee, Canada 
seeks to encourage and participate in the negotiation of international agree- 
ments to control the nuclear arms race, and to reduce and eventually eliminate 
nuclear weapons. The Non-proliferation Treaty is the most notable recent 
agreement of this type. Canada also promotes and participates in negotiations 
on complementary steps such as the reservation of the seabed for peaceful 
purposes and measures relating to non-nuclear weapons. The ultimate objec- 
tive of disarmament negotiations remains the achievement of general and 
complete disarmament under effective international control. 

Canada also participates directly in the work of the United Nations through 
its membership in various United Nations bodies, including all of the thirteen 
specialized agencies and the International Atomic Energy Agency (IAEA). 
The International Civil Aviation Organization (ICAO) with headquarters in 
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Montreal is the only specialized agency of the United Nations whose head- 
quarters are located in Canada. 

Canada is a member of a number of subsidiary bodies of the General 
Assembly, including the Committees on the Peaceful Uses of Outer Space 
and on the Peaceful Uses of the Seabed and the Ocean Floor beyond the 
Limits of National Jurisdiction, the Special Committee on Peace-keeping 
Operations and the United Nations Scientific Committee on the Effects of 
Atomic Radiation (UNSCEAR). 

Canada continues to participate in many of the more important subsidiary 
bodies of the United Nations in the economic and social field, such as the 
Economic Commission for Latin America (ECLA), the Committee for Program 
and Co-ordination, the Intergovernmental Committee of the United Nations/ 
FAO World Food Programme, the Commission on Social Development, the 
Statistical Commission, the Commission on Narcotic Drugs, and the Com- 
mittee on Housing, Building, and Planning. 

Canada also serves on the Governing Council of the United Nations Devel- 
opment Program (UNDP), the Industrial Development Board of the United 
Nations Industrial Development Organization (UNIDO), the Executive Com- 
mittee of the Office of the United Nations Children’s Fund (UNICEF), the 


Reading is taught with the help of television in this class in Jamaica. In response 
to an appeal from the government of Jamaica for textbooks and reading aids, 
Canadian UNESCO raised $65,000 by private donations through its gift coupon 
program. 
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Trade and Development Board of the United Nations Conference on Trade 
and Development (UNCTAD) and the Executive Committee of the Office of 
the United Nations High Commissioner for Refugees (since the Second 
World War Canada has received over 300,000 refugees from overseas). 

Canada maintains permanent missions to the United Nations in New York 
and at the European Office of the Organization in Geneva in order to follow 
events in both locations. 

Among the 126 member states of the United Nations, Canada in 1968 
ranked as the eighth largest contributor, paying 3.02 per cent or $3.8 million 
of the United Nations’ regular budget. By 1968, the Canadian Government 
had also absorbed about $1.9 million in expenses incurred by maintaining 
the Canadian contingent with the United Nations Force in Cyprus (over and 
above maintaining the same forces in Canada). In addition, Canada makes 
voluntary contributions to such special United Nations programs as the 
United Nations Development Program (UNDP), the United Nations High Com- 
missioner for Refugees (UNHCR), the United Nations Children’s Fund 
(UNICEF), the United Nations Relief and Works Agency in the Middle East 
(UNRWA) and the World Food Programme (WFP). Canada’s total assessment 
and contributions to the United Nations, its specialized agencies, and related 
bodies totalled approximately $376.9 million during the period 1945-68, in- 
cluding about $36.5 million in 1968. 


The United States. Canada’s relations with the United States are of vital 
importance both to Canadian growth and development and to Canada’s posi- 
tion in the international community. History and geography have made the 
two countries neighbours and the demographic realities and economic pat- 
terns of today work to cement the friendship which characterizes relations 
between the two countries. 

Co-operation on bilateral matters and on the international front have 
marked this unique relationship in the past. Experience has demonstrated 
a willingness on both sides of the common border to maintain and foster 
the spirit of sympathetic understanding to which the two countries have 
become accustomed in their dealings with each other. 

Canada and the United States are both active members of the United 
Nations and its many specialized agencies. Both have also participated 
actively in NATO, GATT, OECD, and other important international organi- 
zations. There are also many bilateral bodies which facilitate Canadian- 
American co-operation. The Ministerial Committee on Trade and Economic 
Affairs regularly brings together members of the Cabinet in both countries 
for extensive discussions on the widest range of problems of both common 
and international interest. The Permanent Joint Board on Defence and the 
International Joint Commission are forums for the discussion of North Ameri- 
can defence and problems related to boundary waters, respectively. In addi- 
tion there are many joint committees and agencies which deal with particular 
specialized subjects. 

The continual intermingling of Canadians and Americans as private indi- 
viduals, which is permitted by the relatively free flow of people across the 
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shared border, reinforces the traditional friendship of the two countries. 

In the last three months of 1968, the Honourable Lionel Chevrier visited 
some of the major cities in the United States on behalf of the Department 
of External Affairs. Mr. Chevrier gave a series of speeches on recent con- 
stitutional and economic developments in Canada and the importance of 
these to Americans. He also held several seminars with groups of university 
students. In the cities visited, Boston, New York, Dallas, New Orleans, 
Seattle, San Diego, Los Angeles, San Francisco, and Chicago, Mr. Chevrier 
had private meetings with community leaders and was able to brief them 
on Canadian affairs and American-Canadian relations. Mr. Chevrier also 
visited Canadian consular posts in these cities and prepared a report for the 
Secretary of State for External Affairs on Canadian information activities 
in the United States. 


Europe. The Canadian Government has undertaken an extensive review 


of its policies concerning Europe in order to define priorities and to explore 


the most effective means of pursuing Canadian-European relations. 
Canada’s relations with Europe, which are deeply rooted in Canada’s 
origins, spring from the common cultural heritage which the country shares 


with Britain and France. They also reflect our traditional links with the | 


other European countries from which Canada’s population is derived. These — 


relations have been strengthened by Canada’s substantial participation, on | 
European soil, in the two world wars. Canada’s relations with Western | 


Europe have since developed steadily, under the impulse of major Canadian | 


political, economic, defence, cultural, and technological interests in the area. — 


Canada maintains many close bilateral relations with Britain and France in | 


particular, as well as with most other West European countries, and has 


resident diplomatic missions in almost all of them. Traditionally, Britain and, © 


to a lesser extent, several Western European countries have been among | 


Canada’s major partners in external trade and have been its chief source | 
of immigrants. In the multilateral field Canada is today, with a number of | 


Western European countries, an active member of NATO and the OECD, | 


and also of wider international associations such as the General Agreement 
on Tariffs and Trade (GATT). As a result of its growing prosperity, dyna- 


mism, and unity, Western Europe will undoubtedly assume increasing impor- | 


tance in Canada’s relations. 
In recent years, Canada’s relations with the communist countries in 
Eastern Europe have developed considerably. The large-scale Canadian wheat 


| 


| 
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sales in the area after 1963 were followed by the growth of exchanges in | 


many fields encouraged by the general relaxation of international tensions in 
Europe. Canada has resident diplomatic missions in Moscow, Prague, Warsaw, | 


and Belgrade and has established diplomatic relations with Hungary, Roma- 
nia, and Bulgaria through non-resident ambassadors. Recent developments in’ 
Eastern Europe, particularly the invasion of Czechoslovakia in August 1968, 
have posed questions about the rhythm of expansion of Canada’s relations 
and exchanges with the countries of the area which can only be answered | 


after the passage of time. 


) 


Through its Cultural Affairs Divi- 
sion, the Department of External 
Affairs arranges exhibitions of 
Canadian handicrafts, contempor- 
ary engravings, and Eskimo art, 
which travel around the world. 


The Far East. Canada has over many years had extensive contacts, both 
official and private, with the Far East. There is an important Trade Com- 
missioner’s Office in Hong Kong and Immigration Officers are stationed there 
and elsewhere in the Far East. Canada is also a founding member of the 
Asian Development Bank and has provided a Director stationed at ADB 
headquarters in Manila. 

In addition to normal diplomatic relations with Far Eastern countries, and 
to economic co-operation under the Colombo Plan, Canada has, since 1954, 
had extensive peace-keeping commitments in Cambodia, Laos, and Vietnam, 
where Canadian civilian and military officers serve with the International 
Supervisory and Control Commissions. 


The Middle East. Since the Second World War the Middle East has been 
a focus of tension and conflict. During this period Canada has participated 
in the United Nations’ efforts to promote calm and stability in the area. It 
has also contributed substantially to measures to alleviate want among the 
victims of recurring hostilities. 

Canada provided observers to the United Nations Truce Supervision 
Organization (UNTSO) and was closely associated with the formation of the 
United Nations Emergency Force (UNEF). Canadian troops served with UNEF 
in Gaza and Sinai from its inception until its withdrawal in May, 1967. 
Canadian officers continue to serve with UNTSO, which is supervising the 
Arab-Israeli cease-fire. 

Since the establishment of the United Nations Relief and Works Agency 


for Palestine refugees (UNRWA), Canada has been one of the leading 
contributors to that agency. The Canadian Government’s contributions have 
_taken the form of cash, food, and supplies aimed at relieving human suffering 


in the Middle East. In emergency situations it has also provided various forms 
of assistance through the International Red Cross. 
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Boxes of Canadian salted codfish are loaded aboard a freighter at Halifax, N.5., 
for shipment to victims of the Nigerian civil war. Some 5,000 tons of fish as well 
as 1,000 tons of potato granules and medical supplies were sent as a gift from 
various charitable organizations and provincial and federal governments. 


Africa. While in the past there was a certain latent interest among Cana- 
dians in Africa and considerable commercial and missionary activity, 
Canadian relations with Africa have developed rapidly in the past ten years. 
This has paralleled the accession to independence of the majority of former 
colonial territories. The increasing voice of these newly independent states 
in world affairs, coupled with a recognition of their development problems 
and the importance of the political issues affecting the whole African con- 
tinent, have sparked this evolution. 

In a natural way direct relations were first established with the former 
British colonies as they became independent within the Commonwealth. 
Increasing contacts and diplomatic relations with the newly-independent 
French-speaking African states soon followed in recognition of the bi-cultural 
outlook of this country and the important role played by these countries in» 
African affairs. Canada now has diplomatic relations with almost all the. 
independent African states, and there are resident Canadian missions in 
eleven countries on the continent. Coupled with the development of bilateral | 
diplomatic and commercial relations has been the elaboration of a significant 
program of Canadian aid to Africa. More than $30 million of aid funds are | 
directed annually to the African continent. | 


i 
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In February and March, 1968, the Honourable Lionel Chevrier headed a 
seven-week official mission to French-speaking Africa to study the Canadian 
aid program in that part of the world. The Chevrier mission agreed, on 
behalf of the Canadian Government, to finance about 50 projects that will be 
implemented during the next three to five years at a cost of approximately 
$40 million. Some of these projects include engineering and feasibility studies 
that will prepare the way for the allocation of additional funds in the coming 
years to the Canadian aid program to French-speaking Africa. 

The mission marked an important step towards carrying out the Canadian 
Government’s policy of establishing closer relations with the French-speaking 
world and of allocating to developing countries, by the early seventies, Cana- 
dian resources equivalent to 1 per cent of the country’s gross national product, 
as recommended by the United Nations. 


Latin America. Canada has completed the establishment of formal diplo- 
matic relations with all the republics of Latin America and now has 14 
resident diplomatic missions in the region. Its relations with these countries 
have increased appreciably during the past few years, politically, culturally, 
commercially, and diplomatically. Canada belongs to three inter-American 
organizations linked with the Organization of American States: the Pan- 
American Institute of Geography and History, the Inter-American Statistical 
Institute, and the Inter-American Radio Office. Canada regularly attends 
meetings of these organizations. 

Canada has also been developing closer economic ties with Latin America. 
Since 1961, it has been a member of the United Nations Economic Commission 
for Latin America and has sent observer groups to the annual ministerial 
meetings of the Inter-American Economic and Social Council, which is an 
organ of the O.A.S. Trade Missions of Canadian businessmen and government 
officials to Latin American countries have been promoted. Of particular 
importance, the Canadian Government has directly facilitated Canadian 
exports to Latin America through long-term credits it has provided for the 
export of capital goods under the Export Credits Insurance Act. These credits 
now total some $153 million. In December 1964, the Canadian Government 
signed an agreement with the Inter-American Development Bank by which 
Canada agreed to make available $10 million to finance development projects 
in Latin America. Similar amounts were made available in each of the 
succeeding four years. 

Official Canadian observers attend meetings of other inter-American or- 
ganizations of which Canada is not a member, including the Pan-American 
Health Organization and the Inter-American Indian Institute. 

Of perhaps greatest importance for future strengthening of Canadian ties 
with Latin America was the decision in 1968 to conduct a thorough review 
of Canadian policy toward this region. As a first step in this review, a 
ministerial mission was sent on a tour of nine Latin American countries 
during October and November, 1968. The mission was the largest of its kind 
ever sent abroad by a Canadian Government — five ministers and about 
twenty-five senior officials from governmental departments and agencies. 
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Canadian International Development Agency 


In support of a world without want, ever-increasing quantities of Canadian 
capital, skills, and products are being put to work in the developing world 
to fight poverty, hunger, and disease. During 1968, many changes have occurred 
within the agency administering Canada’s development assistance program. 
The name of the External Aid Office was changed to Canadian International 
Development Agency to reflect the notion of a partnership in international 
development. 

Because of the increasing complexity of the new economics of development, 
a completely new organization was created: three new branches were formed, 
and task forces were appointed to make on-the-spot assessments of needs in 
strategic economic areas overseas where Canadian capabilities can best be 
brought to bear. During 1967-8, task forces were sent to East Africa, India, 
Vietnam, Pakistan, and Ceylon. Forty-nine new projects resulted from the 
Chevrier mission to French-speaking countries of Africa. 

Today Canada’s aid is more than triple that of four years ago. In the 
1967-8 fiscal year, allocations included $50 million for grants; $75 million in 
food aid; another $1.31 million in debt forgiveness; $90 million in development 
loans; $37.9 million in export credits, which, while not “aid” are extended 
on beneficial terms to developing countries. The bulk of Canada’s economic 
assistance to less-developed countries is granted under direct partnership 
arrangements between Canada and the individual overseas governments. 

In 1967-8, approximately 85 per cent of Canada’s bilateral aid was allocated 
to eleven countries or regions. This reflects the government’s policy of con- 
centrating its aid in those areas of special interest to Canada where it can 
have the greatest impact. The balance of the aid was given to a number of 
countries which also benefited from Canada’s contribution to multilateral 
aid-giving agencies. 

The administration of Canada’s assistance program has been divided by 
regional groupings: the Colombo Plan for south and southeast Asia; the 
Commonwealth Caribbean Assistance Program for the Caribbean area; the 
Special Commonwealth Africa Assistance Plan for Commonwealth African 
countries; a program for independent French-speaking African states; and 
development aid to Latin American countries. 

The oldest and largest of the aid programs is the Colombo Plan, under 
which Canada has made available $840.3 million in assistance since 1951, 
mainly to India, Pakistan, Malaysia, and Ceylon. Allocations totalled $126 
million in the 1967-8 fiscal year. Assistance included mainly food, fertilizers, 
commodities, locomotives, spare parts, the completion of two power projects, 
a steam generating plant, transmission lines, an airport near Colombo, a 
natural resources survey in Malaysia, and $3 million of vocational school 
equipment to a technical teacher’s training college. 


In Commonwealth Africa, bilateral aid reached $19.5 million in grants and 


loans to 14 countries, much of it for educational and technical assistance. 
For example, more than $1.3 million was spent in a five-year period to build 
and staff a trades training centre in Accra. 
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Canada Hall, University of the West 
Indies, Trinidad, was built by Canada. 


A student from Zambia is studying at 
_ the New Brunswick Institute of Tech- 
nology, under the auspices of the 
CIDA. 


__ Canadian aid to the French-speaking African states has grown rapidly in 
_Tecent years, from $8.1 million to $12 million in the past year. In Tunisia, for 

instance, Canada allocated $1.7 million for technical assistance including the 
_ dispatch of a medical team to assist in the establishment of a children’s 
hospital. 

Canadian allocations to the Caribbean totalled more than $17 million in 
1967-8, 30 per cent over the previous year. Much of this money went to 
projects encouraging regional development: for improvements in air transport, 
water supplies, school construction, and agricultural production. 

__ Aid to Latin America through the Inter-American Development Bank has 
_ included assistance for extensions to a port in El Salvador: a series of studies 
in forestry, irrigation, highways, land use, and tenure: and an expansion of 
_Chile’s State Technical University. 

__ Large-scale projects have remained a feature of the Canadian aid program, 
_Tepresenting approximately 85 per cent of total allocations. Aid to education 
_is also a major concern. More than 2,600 overseas students and over 800 
_ teachers and experts serving abroad were financed by the Canadian program 
in 1967. 
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Canadian Executive Service Overseas 


CESO, after a little more than a year of existence has organized itself, 
studied needs in many emerging nations, dispatched 32 volunteers to assist 
in a variety of enterprises in a dozen different countries, and has 22 more 
men awaiting completion of formalities before proceeding on assignment 
abroad. 


Russell Johnson, aged 67, is building and installing a sawmill on the Zomba 
Mountain, Malawi, Africa. The equipment was paid for by the CIDA. 


Canadian Executive Service Overseas is a non-profit corporation whose 


board of directors includes the presidents or chairmen of about 100 of 
Canada’s largest industrial companies, banks, merchandisers, and so on. Its” 


staff is a small group of men who have retired from senior appointments in 


{ 
| 


Canadian industry — presidents or vice-presidents — and are contributing 


their skill and knowledge as semi-volunteers. The corporation operates as 
part of Canada’s foreign aid program in co-operation with, and having the 
support of, the Canadian International Development Agency and the Depart- 
ment of External Affairs. Its function is to help others to help themselves — 
to bring the experience and know-how of senior Canadian specialists to bear 


on organizational or technical problems in enterprises striving for success | 


in emerging nations overseas. The volunteers are usually men who are at or 


near retirement age, who are willing to serve abroad for varying periods 
of time that run from two to a maximum of six months. These volunteers 
all have successful careers behind them in industry or in one of the profes- 
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sions, plus a known ability to cope with the unusual and to work with 
people. Some are men still active in their careers, whose companies are 
willing to make them available for such assignments in the interests of 
self-development. 

The most fertile field for CESO activity is in areas where there is some 
commercial activity, however embryonic. Projects undertaken and in pros- 
pect cover a wide range of business activity and enterprise. Some are medi- 
cal, in which case CESO works in close collaboration with the Canadian 
Medical Association. Others are based on engineering; the development and 
construction of roads, the generation and distribution of electricity, or the 
design and construction of fishing vessels are a few examples. Other fields 
are as varied as pulp and paper manufacturing or fish canning, merchandis- 
ing or accounting. The assignments have taken accomplished Canadians to 
Africa, South America, and the Caribbean so far. 

The results are threefold: building a friendship for Canada around the 
world, creating an opportunity for men in emerging nations to have a sense 
of achievement and an opportunity to make a reasonable livelihood, and 
enriching the experience of the volunteers. 


Canadian University Service Overseas 


CUSO — an independent, non-profit Canadian organization — recruits, se- 
lects, trains, and sends professionally and technically qualified people to 
work for two years in more than 40 developing nations, under the plans 
and priorities of those countries’ governments and agencies. It is a ‘‘middle- 
level manpower” technical assistance program, not a relief, religious, or 
emergency aid program. The 1300 CUSO personnel serving abroad this year 
work under contract to overseas governments and agencies at approximately 
counterpart, not Canadian, salaries. CUSO’s contribution aims at comple- 
menting the development efforts of the countries concerned, to fill the gap 
which cannot be bridged by local effort and manpower. Self-help programs 
in the countries where CUSO volunteers work make aid a temporary instru- 
ment. CUSO’s aid is therefore self-liquidating. 

Assigned in response to specific requests from overseas, CUSO personnel 
represent a wide variety of professional and technical skills: they are 
teachers (particularly of mathematics and science), doctors, nurses, physio- 
therapists, lab technicians, agricultural, forestry, and fishery experts, engi- 
neers, accountants, technicians, mechanics, and so on. An increasing demand 
for technical assistance has resulted in 30 per cent of all current assignments’ 
being filled by men and women who have obtained their qualifications from 
institutes and colleges of technology. 

How CUSO Operates. CUSO began in 1961 with the start of the United 
Nations Development Decade. Since then Canadians have used it as a means 
of demonstrating their desire to become involved in international develop- 
ment. CUSO today is represented by over 80 local committees at universities, 
colleges, and technical institutes across Canada. Each committee is respon- 
sible for publicity, recruitment, and initial selection of candidates in its area. 


CUSO volunteer Steve Woolcombe is teaching in India. 


CUSO receives a substantial part of its finances from the federal govern- 
ment; the balance comes from groups, individuals, corporations, foundations, 
and the thousands of Canadians who participate through the “Miles for 
Millions” marches. Further support comes from Canadian universities who 
provide free office space, equipment, and staff man-hours for the local com- 
mittee; from pharmaceutical and other companies which donate free drugs 
and medical supplies; from newspapers, magazines, radio, and television 
which run recruiting advertising free of charge. 

CUSO’s field staff maintain the vital link between the host country’s 
employers, CUSO personnel, and the Ottawa secretariat. They are directly 
responsible for the administration of the CUSO program overseas and work 
in close co-operation with government departments and agencies. 

Terms of Service. Assignments are for two years and may be extended. 
There is no upper age limit. All personnel are provided with return trans- 
portation and medical and life insurance. Language and area studies and 
specialized professional training where necessary are covered in orientation 
programs before assignment. 


CIDA adviser Brian Grover, an engineer, is in charge of the waterworks in the 
coastal provinces of Kenya. 


The Population 


The first post-Confederation census of Canada was taken in 1871. Subse- 
quent censuses have been made every ten years. While the immediate purposé 
is to enable Parliament to pass a Redistribution Act to revise the federal 
electoral divisions, the returns also provide Canadians with interesting data 
concerning the population of Canada. 

On June 1, 1966, a quinquennial census of Canada was carried out 
and 20,014,880 people were counted. Of these, 10,054,344 were males and 
9,960,536, females. The estimated population of Canada on October 1, 1968, 
was 20,857,000 — an increase of approximately 842,000 or 4.2 per cent since 
the June 1, 1966, census. The rate of population growth in Canada since the 
last census, at 1.8 per annum, is the slowest in the postwar years, owing to 
a birth rate which has steadily declined from 28.2 in 1957 to 18.2 in 1967. 
In the same period the death rate dropped from 8.2 (1957) to 7.4 (1967), one 
of the lowest in the world. 

Immigration to Canada averaged 154,000 in the 1950’s and 128,000 from 
1960 to 1967. Losses due to emigration between the censuses of 1961 and 
1966 averaged 77,000 a year, and were 63,000 during 1967 and 1968. 


Varied Rates of Growth. Sharp differences in the growth rate by province 
since the 1966 census are revealed by population estimates in 1968. The 
fastest-growing provinces have been British Columbia and Ontario, whose 
populations have risen by 7 and 5 per cent respectively since June 1, 1966. 
In contrast, the rate of population growth has been slowest in Nova Scotia 
and Saskatchewan, at 0.5 per cent. These two provinces recorded losses of 
population between 1966 and 1968 because of net migration — the balance 
of emigration over immigration. Despite some net emigration of population, 
Newfoundland recorded a 3-per cent growth in population since 1966, as this 
province had the highest rate of natural increase. 

Losses through net migration over this period were highest in Saskatche- 
wan — estimated at 17,000. Other provinces that lost population were Nova 
Scotia (12,000), Manitoba (11,000), and New Brunswick (8,000). Since 1966, 


In mid-March, 1969, Canada’s popula- 
tion rose to 21 million, as registered 
on the population clock at the 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics, 


Ottawa. 


Ontario has experienced the largest estimated net gain in population due to 
migration (close to 200,000), followed by British Columbia (100,000), Alberta 
(20,000), and Quebec (18,000}. 

According to the intercensal population estimates, 2,001,000 (10 per cent) 
of Canada’s population in June 1968 resided in the Atlantic Provinces; 
5,927,000 (29 per cent) in Quebec; 7,306,000 (35 per cent) in Ontario; 3,457,000 
(17 per cent) in the Prairie Provinces; and 2,007,000 (10 per cent) in British 
Columbia. The estimated population in the Yukon and Northwest Territories 


was 46,000. 


Elements in Population Growth, Canada and Provinces, 1966-8 


Province 
or 
Territory 
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ey 
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Popula- 
tion 
1966 


Births 


No. 


751,043 
27,024 
4,165 
28,916 
24,860 
206,942 
257,214 
34,849 
36,638 
61,421 
65,911 


3,103 


Deaths 


No. 


304,091 
6,245 
2,056 

13,187 
9,934 
78,969 
110,402 
15,682 
14,884 
LO N92 
32,928 


612 


Immi- 
gra- 
tion 


No. 


418,362 
1,908 
281 
4,383 
2,448 
84,926 
223,296 
16,128 
7,073 
26,275 
51,259 


385 


id 


Actual 
Increase 
NG?e *p-c: 
000 
730 3.6 
14 PEG 
2 0.9 
4 0.5 
Wf akeat 
146 Zao 
345 5.0 
8 0.8 
5 0.5 
63 4.3 
133 VAAN 
3 7.0 


Net 


Estimated 


Migra- Population 
tion June 1, 1968 


No. 


282,000 
— 6,800 
— 1,100 
=11-700 
— 7900 

18,000 

198,200 
11,200 
—16,800 

20,800 

100,000 


500 


000 


20,744 
507 
110 
760 
624 

5,927 
7 ,306 
971 
960 
1,526 
2,007 
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The Urban Population. At the turn of the century, almost two thirds of 
the people of Canada lived in the country and only one third in urban areas. 
By 1966 this situation had reversed itself: 14,726,759 people — 74 per cent of 
the total population — now live in urban areas, that is, communities of more 
than 1,000 population. Close to two thirds of the urban population are in cities 
of 100,000 population and over. Almost two thirds of the rural population 
live in small villages and settlements; the rest live on farms. 


Rural and Urban Population, Canada and Provinces, 1966 


Rural Urban 

once ete) 100,000 30,000 1,000 
Bae orgy eye p ulations’ cam. Nowfanm Total and over to 99,999 to 29,999 
Canada ........ 20,014,880 1,913,714 3,374,407 14,726,759 9,469,304 1,786,220 3,471,235 
Nida ns tee: 493,396 8,455 218,252 266,689 es 92,636 174,053 
12 Paar 108,535 30,841 37,947 39,747 te as 39,747 
NES oer ee 756,039 45,251 271,881 438,907 293,874 — 145,033 
NBs 616,788 51,504 253,059 312,225 oe 175,705 136,520 
@uer ow 5,780,845 493,567 762,164 4,525,114 3,052,509 527,410 945,195 
Oil taece dels! 6,960,870 481,695 885,735 5,593,440 3,676,125 919,866 997,449 
Manske co. 963,066 159,872 157,146 646,048 500,258 ats 145,790 
SiG) aah shes toga 955,344 279,642 207,375 468,327. 247,019 33,417 187,891 
tau Se 1,463,203 277,598 178,198 1,007,407 711,369 37,186 258,852 
ie er 1,873,674 85,197 377,984 1,410,493 988,150 a8 422,343 
TAM ie woes. | 14382 62 7,492 6,828 = aa 6,828 
REWET 28,738 30 17,174 11,534 rat = 11,534 


Estimated Population of Major' Metropolitan Areas 
June 1, 1967, Compared with 1966 and 1961 Censuses 


Estimated Population Census 
Metropolitan Area? Lops0) 
June 1,1967 Junei1,1966 June 1, 1961 


“CCIE Pa I alle IN reg Pe ne Oe gw aS 347 ,000 330,575 279,062 
EPUIMOM LORE Ss PALO acts Arak ce es a eee MSS 412,000 401,299 337,568 
BRET A Kote eth eee Os hoch ions. ey PAAR cake de NSS a 5 201,000 198,193 183,946 
BEER URC OLY Mire tee tees ote 55 Nee Age Mek gs ere susan ex 463,000 449,116 395,189 
BelGienelro a Ne rrteie tes roman st Wayieie wa ntanwe nd sone 197,000 OZ 275 154,864 
BTRGHOTI Seed. AA ee RRC Ae TESS ee Eee OG RS 215,000 207 ,396 181,283 
LUG DUT Re set ek en en a 2,489,000 2,436,817 2,110,679 
“LCT ERS ee a ey 508,000 494,535 429,761 
PTOI OCO ET Re kat RO SINE eM MT joe 419,000 413,397 357 ,568 
RECHT 2 Be oot eet Ant Se cA Se ee 134,000 327. AGI AAG) 
ES MVOURTEG® 2h fo ns, tus Web cahioadsne ea SO Ae Oe 101,000 101,161 91,654 
EAPC ONLIN aos cue ert aa pata ee ees cste site > acs, ead © 103,000 101,192 95,563 
BeRCALOOT eee: Aaa eee Ree eee ig hitct 120,000 115,892 95,564 
CITA RA pinta ea eiearg ee ner 58 oe a ane 118,000 117,075 110,799 
BRST TILOM Cher tta ein ae aeRO ise a RE Sa ole bie a 2,233,000 2,158,496 1,824,589 
PAC OU CT cree A lee Ne Moe Sores lee 8 S55 923,000 892,286 790,165 
RGLOTI GUA Manager” ere eee Gel ie 6 a8 Soe ob ae 177,000 173,455 154,152 
NERC GO) Dan Site We Soy RE Chie he tires ois, OS, Sir 217,000 211,697 193,365 
OVATE TOY kegel octane, Si cee Nit a ica pon ae ee a aR 514,000 508,759 476,543 


' With 100,000 population or over in the city proper at the 1961 Census. 
2 Areas as of 1966 Census. 


Baby-sitting is no problem for 
this Eskimo mother while she 
plays bingo. 


For the 1966 census, 19 metropolitan areas were delineated. The population 
residing in these areas totalled 9,615,440 — 48 per cent of the total population 
of Canada at that date. An evidence of the rapid expansion of the popula- 
tion in metropolitan areas is the fact that these 19 areas recorded an increase 
of 1,244,000 (15 per cent) in the five-year period between the 1961 and 1966 
censuses, and another 3 per cent in the year 1966-7. 


Births. Some significant facts revealed by the 1966 census were the striking 
increases in the population aged 15-19 and 20-24 and the decrease in the 
population under 5 years of age. These trends reflect changes in the birth rate 
of Canada. The increases in the age groups 15-19 and 20-24 are the results of 
the high birth rates after World War II. The birth rate was about 20 per 1,000 
population in the late 1930's, rose to about 24 during 1942-5, and 27 in 1946. 
It reached a high of 28.5 in 1954 and remained around 28 until 1957. The 
children born in the early 1940’s had reached ages 20 to 24 by 1966 while 
those born in the late 1940’s were 15 to 19 in 1966. However, since 1957 there 
has been a steady decline in the birth rate to 18.2 in 1967, the lowest on 
record. This drop in births since 1957 is reflected in the smaller increase in 
those aged 5 to 9 in 1966-8, and the actual decrease in numbers of children 
under 5 compared with those in 1961. 

The total number of births in 1967 was 370,894. Provincial birth rates varied 
from a low of 16.9 in British Columbia to a high of 25.7 in Newfoundland. 
There are about 1,049 males born every year for every 1,000 females. 

Of the more highly developed countries of the world, only Israel, New 
Zealand, Australia, Japan, and the Netherlands exceeded Canada’s birth rate 
in 1967. Comparable rates for certain other countries were as follows: 
Norway, 18.0; U.S.A., 17.9; Switzerland, 17.7; United Kingdom, 17.5; France, 
16.8; Finland, 16.5; Sweden, 15.4. 

Excluding Newfoundland, of the total of 358,050 babies born in 1967, 
355,826, or 99.4 per cent, were delivered in hospitals. This compares with less 
than 40 per cent before World War II and with over 67 per cent at the end 
of the war. Over 99 per cent of the births occurred in hospitals in each of 
the provinces. 
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The large increase in the population 15-19 and 20-24 years will affect 
university enrolments and the numbers of persons seeking employment. It 
will increase the number of marriages and perhaps, increase the births in 
Canada, if not the birth rate. But the smaller numbers of children under 5 
gradually aging into the 5-9 group will reduce the numbers entering kinder- 
garten and the primary schools. 

The effects of the low birth rates during the 1930’s and early 1940's and 
the losses during World War II among the population aged 25-34 and 35-44 
have been counterbalanced by immigration and these two groups showed 
increases of 0.1 and 6.4 per cent respectively, between 1961 and 1966. The 
older age groups have shown increases slightly above the growth rate for 
all ages combined. 

Another aspect of the different rates of growth of the age groups is the 
increasing population in the working ages 15-64 compared with the depend- 
ent population under 15. In 1961 this ratio was 172 persons of working age 
for every 100 dependent children, in 1966 the ratio was 180 and rose to 192 
in 1968. 


Marriages. The marriage rate, unlike the birth rate, has been rising steadily 
since 1963 when it stood at 6.9 per thousand population, the lowest since 1934. 


Population by Age Group, Canada, 1968, 1966, and 1961 


Percentage Percentage 
1968 1966 1961 Increase Distribution 
Age Group Esti 
stimate Census Census 1966. °1961- 
1968 1966 1961 
68 66 

OLE DE a ee eee 20,744,000 20,014,880 18,238,247 3.6 9.7 100.0 100.0 100.0 
ara ter1 5 htt | Wea 6,565,500 6,591,757 6,191,922 —0.4 G25 Silly 32.9 34.0 
AMEE eerese ie teyerancle Us ir6 2,030,000 2,197,387 2,206,401 —8.2 —2.6 9.8 IRIE 12.4 
Leta Oaceat) Sremeicanere ieee 2,330,700 2,300,857 2,07, Gr o22 1.3 10.6 BIZ, dak 11.4 
OE ae ee teeta sccm s 2,204,800 ZAO IS oS 1,855,999 5.3 2G OSG eel OA ON: 
SAGE ey A ee aN ee ar 12;973,800° 11,883,575 1056595171 5.8 AVES 60.6 59.4 58.4 
TUSSI MS) eleehesraerrceeits cite ORC 1,968,000 158375720 1,432,559 Wi\ 28.3 9.5 EZ, 7.8 
ZA) SAS Bee ema Sate Nea 1,658,700 1,461,298 1,183,646 13.5 RSID) 8.0 Is: 6.5 
ZATOXEY 5. MceORNG Oe Chea 2,621,700 2,483,491 2,481,107 5.6 0.1 26 12.4 13.6 
BORA yee iat able eheuctere nes 2,976,100 2,543,172 2,389,885 1.3 6.4 a7, Asioal 
ADA cs. ers sist terie saer sets 2,173,000) ©2,078,179 18785504 4.6 dO \CReOsa 10.4 10.3 
DO=OLa fire he cious 1,575,800 1,479,710 1,289,470 6.5 14.8 7.6 7.4 Tees 
PRR EOS 5 ea is ave ote nore 1,604,700 1,539,548 1,391,154 4.2 10.7 Toff Wolf 7.6 


In the 1966 census the marital status of the 13,423,123 persons who were 
15 years and over was shown. Of these, 3,764,833 (28 per cent) were single, 
8,723,217 (65 per cent) married, 870,297 (6 per cent) widowed, and 64,776 
(0.5 per cent) divorced. 

Since men are somewhat older when they marry, 31 per cent of males over 
15 were single, compared with 25 per cent of females over 15. Partly for the 
same reason 10 per cent of females were widowed and only 3 per cent of 
males. Additional reasons for the larger number of widows (674,650) than of 
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widowers (195,647) at the 1966 census are the heavier mortality rates among 
males and the higher rate of remarriage. 

The following table shows the estimated number of males and females by 
age group and marital status at June 1, 1967, with comparative data from the 
1966 census. The table reveals an increase of 147,000 in the single population 
and of 214,000 in the married population since the 1966 census, reflecting the 
rising numbers and proportion of population in the 15-24 age group. In 1967, 
there were 165,879 marriages in Canada, the highest number on record, with 
a corresponding rate of 8.1 per thousand; this is a result of the postwar baby 
boom. Half of the girls married by the time they reached 21.2 years; for 
young men, the corresponding age was 23.6. 

Estimates for the widowed and divorced are not shown separately for 1967. 
Their combined numbers show a small increase of about 3,000 for the males 
and an increase of 24,000 for females. 


Population 15 Years and Over, by Marital Status, Sex and Age, 
Canada, 1966 and 1967 


Marital Total 15 years and over 15-44 45-64 65+ 
piatus i M F M F M F M  F 
1966 
Total.... 13,423,123 6,681,497 6,741,626 4,180,511 4,145,175 1,784,430 1,773,459 716,556 822,992 
Single... 3,764,833 2,100,917 1,663,916 1,838,006 1,412,680 183,422 166,420 79,489 84,816 


Married. 8,723,217 4,359,554 4,363,663 2,323,217 2,671,628 1,541,270 1,370,256 495,067 321,779 
Widowed 870,297 195,647 674,650 8,463 39,930 48,305 220,685 138,879 414,035 


Divorced 64,776 25,379 39,397 10,825 20,937 11,433 16,098 3,121 2,362 
1967 

Total ... 13,811,500 6,873,400 6,938,100 4,320,300 4,266,200 1,826,600 1,826,800 726,500 845,100 

Single... 3,912,100 2,179,800 1,732,300 1,915,200 1,476,600 184,300 168,900 80,300 86,800 


Married . 8,937,100 4,467,400 4,469,700 2,383,400 2,729,200 1,582,700 1,414,800 501,300 325,700 
Widowed 962,300 226,200 736,100 21,700 60,400 59,600 243,100 144,900 432,600 


Birthplace. Almost 85 per cent of the Canadian population at the 1961 
census was born in Canada. The foreign-born, numbering 2,844,000, reported 
a wide variety of countries of birth. Just over 1,500,000 or more than half of 
these were post-World-War-II immigrants. Between June 1, 1961, and Decem- 
ber 31, 1967, some 888,041 additional immigrants arrived in Canada. 

In the following table the distribution of these recent immigrants by country 
of birth is compared with the birthplaces of the total foreign-born population 
of Canada at the 1961 census. (Birthplace was not asked in the 1966 census.) 

The proportion of immigrants from continental Europe continues to be 


almost half of all immigrants, although the percentage for certain European — 


countries has changed considerably. More than double the number of 
immigrants have arrived from Portugal and Spain than were here in 1961. As 
many came from Greece as were here in 1961, while the 1961-7 immigrants 
from northern and eastern Europe were only a fraction of those enumerated 
in Canada in 1961. 


: 
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Population by Mother Tongue, 1951 and 1961 


Percentage 
Mother Tongue 1951 1961 Increase 
1951-61 
aaa is ee ets rn oe acd Se aurea ales 14,009,429 18,238,247 30.2 
“SMa ReA NEST WW 5 SS 8 1g oe On SR IRR Se eek 8,280,809 10,660,534 28.7 
ECCT CIM ee eres Bia he ob ees coos Me ccned BAT 4,068,850 5,123,151 25.9 
EISINCS OME Sat oer nica dhe fs ee eich ie cuits wy ok 28,289 49,099 73.6 
EATS MMR eat en. en ale Ce ane a ns tes SL 7AL 44,785 41.0 
CTIA Me ere re tee eo eek a 329,302 563,713 7Age 
PTICLAN MATIC MIS K1INl Omen eee cre ete te eater A nee tees 144,787 166,531 15.0 
Lalita Teme nen nee eee oe earch, ee ae We ie 92,244 339,626 268.2 
PADANIESE western ee ae Caper ht eetae tok aie wens 17,589 17,856 15 
IMD aS V Arm oer ens cal RG oka te hewalta Dehra OS ak 42,402 85,939 UO GH 
Netherland Suerte iets Seco eee eh Soe one 87,935 AAD) AWa/ 93.5 
POLST eter react it dons ee hee he ais eens 129,238 161,720 PRA 
BUS SLATI Met tees ett oh ee yA elgg eo war nes sie he 39,223 42,903 9.4 
SCAT AU AT Ie Mees eet ert yd oan fd in ete chad 106,848 116,714 9.2 
SHEOMEGCES. | cae as PN AG ae an is Ne eT Poe Oa 45,516 42,546 — 6.5 
OK PAU ahaa nen. heeren a to at, nines Sou. ae SOZ.0Z0 361,496 Zao 
De Ke eG St | it ck BNL IU ieee: at Rs vee War Ret a 103,593 82,448 —20.4 
CT RST eee Wrenn Oe one GL tate ene Ng Rn Mele Ol ow, 108,710 209,009 92.3 


Languages. In the 1961 census about 80 per cent of the population reported 
they could speak English, and 31 per cent French. Only 12 per cent or 
2,231,000 were able to speak both English and French. In all provinces except 
Quebec, English’ was spoken by a high percentage of the population. In the 
latter province the percentage speaking English was 37. French was spoken 
by 87 per cent of the population of Quebec and by 38 per cent of the popula- 
tion of New Brunswick. In all other provinces the percentage speaking French 
was less than 10. 

No ethnic group reported as much as one third of its number speaking 
English and French. The population of French origin recorded the highest 
proportion of bilingual persons (30 per cent), the Jewish next (18 per cent), 
followed by the Italian group (11 per cent). Only 4 per cent of the group from 
the British Isles spoke both English and French. 

These differences appear to be related to the geographical distribution of 
the basic English and French ethnic groups in Canada. Since over three 
quarters of the population of French origin live in Quebec, the ability of 
ethnic groups in other provinces of Canada to speak French is quite low. In 
Quebec itself, however, one third of the British group, 36 per cent of the 
German, 62 per cent of the Italian, 37 per cent of the Jewish, one third of 
the Dutch, and between 30 and 40 per cent of several smaller ethnic groups 
reported they could speak French. 


Families. The estimated number of families in Canada on June 1, 1967 
(excluding the Yukon and Northwest Territories), was 4,608,000, an increase 
of 90,000 in the year since the census of 1966. The average size of family was 
3.9 persons in 1967 or about the same as in 1966. The largest families were 
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found in Quebec and the Atlantic Provinces with 4.2 persons, and the 
smallest in British Columbia with 3.6 persons. 

About one quarter of all families in the Atlantic Provinces and Quebec 
compared with about one third of the families in British Columbia had no 
children at home. In contrast, in the Atlantic Provinces almost 14 per cent 
of the families had five or more children at home compared with only 5 per 
cent in British Columbia. In Quebec 12 per cent of the families had five or 
more children, while the percentage was 6 in Ontario and 8 in the Prairies. 


Immigration 


On June 1, 1961, there were 2,844,263 Canadian residents who had been 
born elsewhere. Between that date and July 1, 1968, an additional 937,779 
immigrants entered this country. 

In 1967, Canada’s Centennial Year, 222,876 immigrants were admitted, a 
14.4 per cent increase over the previous year’s figures, and the sixth largest 
number in any year of the nation’s history. Although immigration in 1968 
declined by 17.5 per cent to 183,974, the total is still the fifth highest in the 
past 20 years. The largest group came from Britain, then from Italy, the United 
States, Germany, Greece, France, and Portugal. More than 83 per cent settled 
in Ontario, Quebec, and British Columbia. 

New Canadian immigration regulations were enacted October 1, 1967, 
following the publication of Canada’s first White Paper on Immigration in 
1966. One of its provisions was to make the Immigration Appeal Board an 
independent body whose decisions may be appealed only to the Supreme 
Court of Canada. 

Success in meeting the selection standards contained in the new regulations 
makes it possible for applicants of any nation to enter Canada if they see in 
this nation opportunity for them. The regulations are non-discriminatory by 
race, colour, country of origin, or religion, and are applied universally. Among 
the important criteria are education, skills and professional training, the 
opportunities for employment at their destination, and a knowledge of English 
or French. The personal assessment of the applicant by the interviewing 
counsellor is also very important. 

Since 1966, the settlement of immigrants has been assigned to the Man- 
power Division of the Department of Manpower and Immigration. However, | 
the Immigration Division continues to administer the Immigration Act and © 
regulations, as well as the Assisted-Passage Loan regulations. While its objec- — 
tive is generally to implement federal government policy respecting immigra- — 
tion movements, its broad terms of reference include finding workers with © 
occupations in strong or specific demand in Canada; facilitating the admission 
of workers who meet the selection criteria; assisting citizens and residents — 
to establish their relatives and dependants; alleviating the international © 
refugee problem, where possible, by waiving normal selection criteria. | 

The Immigration Division also provides universal, non-discriminatory | 
service overseas to those seeking admission to Canada as immigrants, subject | 
to the wishes of each country concerned. It provides counsel to independent | 


| 
i 
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A pipe band, St. Ann’s, Cape Breton, N.S. According to the 1961 census, 10.4 per 
cent of the population was of Scottish descent. 


applicants or their relatives about working and living conditions in Canada. 
Further, it makes arrangements in Canada for the reception, early placement 
in employment, and adjustment of immigrants. The division encourages 
Canadian students abroad to return to Canada. Finally, it devises improved 
systems and procedures for identifying and dealing with people who should 
_ be denied admission to Canada, or who ought to be removed from the country, 
compatible with the principles of the White Paper and the Immigration Act, 
and taking into account the national interest generally. 

In Canada, the Immigration Division operates through 90 regional offices. 
Overseas, it has offices in 29 countries, including Australia, Austria, Belgium, 
Britain, Denmark, Finland, France, Germany, Greece, Hong Kong, India, 
Ireland, Israel, Italy, Jamaica, Japan, Lebanon, the Netherlands, Norway, 
Pakistan, the Philippines, Portugal, Spain, Sweden, Switzerland, Trinidad, 
_ the United Arab Republic, the United States, and Yugoslavia. 
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Foreign Born by Country of Birth and 
Period of Immigration 


Country of Birth Before 1946 1946-50 1951-61 1962-67. Total 

1 RECN DEERE) SNES eee 2 ane ae ee eee ae 605,297 103,692 260,726 PNG Pasi 1,186,946 
Other Commonwealth Countries .... 115273 Os 55 31,459 46,847 94,734 
BOOM TALC S Lancet ci. skein Clk chs 213,879 13,644 56,385 69,852 353,760 
Berrompean, GOUNITICS 6:2... os6 606 os: 480,728 LZ 665 811,665 400,143 1,868,201 
BeranicGs GOUNTTICS! i256 fc Bo oe) Zao 4,584 30,044 ROT 95,136 
Mere (OUNITICS .... cic ees coke kes 6 2,837 1,244 IA SSS} TAT, 90,206 
UEC ales oe il So esta et ne a ar ere 1,337,147 303,984 1,203,132 844,720 3,688,983 
Citizenship 


On January 1, 1947, the Canadian Citizenship Act came into effect, establish- 
ing for the first time a distinct Canadian nationality. The Act provided a legal 
definition of a Canadian citizen — a person who was born in Canada or who 
was naturalized in Canada — and also made it possible for non-Canadians 
residing in Canada or people who immigrated here to apply for Canadian 
citizenship. 

Over the years the Canadian Citizenship Act has had several amendments. 
There are many complexities, but the basic qualifications for citizenship are: 
to be at least 21 years of age, to have an adequate knowledge of English or 
French, to possess a knowledge of the responsibilities and privileges of 
citizenship, to have a good character, to complete a period of residence in 
Canada, normally a minimum of five years, and to intend permanent residence 
in Canada. There is a special dispensation for minors. Any individual may 
obtain accurate information concerning his own qualifications or status from 
a Court of Canadian Citizenship. 

Any superior, circuit, county or district court, any district magistrate in the 
province of Quebec, some magistrates’ courts in Newfoundland, and any court 
or person designated by the Governor in Council may act as a court for the 
purposes of the Canadian Citizenship Act. 

To reduce the large number of citizenship cases which were occupying the 
time of the normal law courts, the Government, commencing in 1955, created 
special Courts of Canadian Citizenship operating full time. There are now 
thirteen such courts, at Halifax, Moncton, Montreal, Ottawa, Toronto, Hamil- 
ton, London, Sudbury, Winnipeg, Regina, Edmonton, Calgary, and Vancouver. 


People from many lands have brought their skills to 
Canada: a baker from Denmark, a dental technician 
and an electronics technician from the Netherlands, 
and a jeweller from Germany. 
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In addition, a number of persons have been designated to officiate occasionally 
in remote areas and to see applicants who cannot easily reach the normal 
COUrtS: 

A British subject or an alien living in Canada who wishes to become a 
Canadian must formally file an application for citizenship. A British subject 
may send his application directly to the Registrar of Canadian Citizenship in 
Ottawa, but an alien must file an application with a court. After the appli- 
cation has been “‘posted” for three months the prospective citizen appears 
before the court for an examination of his qualifications. The decision of 
the court is forwarded to the Secretary of State, who is the federal cabinet 
minister responsible for the administration of the Canadian Citizenship Act. 
If the decision is favourable and a certificate of Canadian citizenship is 
granted by the Minister, it is forwarded to the Clerk of the Court who informs 
the applicant of the date and time he is to appear before the court to take 
his Oath of Allegiance, renounce his previous nationality, and receive his 
certificate of citizenship. 

A married woman must apply for Canadian citizenship on her own behalf. 
Children are not automatically granted citizenship with their parents. An 


application on their behalf must be filed by their parents with the Registrar _ 
of Canadian Citizenship. A Canadian citizen may apply for a certificate, or — 


a miniature certificate, as proof of his citizenship. 


From 1947 to 1968, 1,032,888 Canadian citizenship certificates were granted, | 


including 60,055 in 1968. 


The Citizenship Branch 


The Citizenship Branch of the Department of Secretary of State has re- 
sponsibilities in promoting inter-group understanding and community involve- 
ment, and strengthening Canadian identity and unity. The Branch maintains 
Regional Offices in seventeen centres across Canada and works closely with 
voluntary agencies and organizations involved in the integration of minority 
groups into the life of the community. 

These responsibilities are discharged by the Branch through seven program — 
areas. The inter-community relations program is concerned with the develop- | 
ment equally of both official language communities in all parts of Canada — 
and especially where they exist as minorities. The citizenship development — 
program focuses on the observance of national holidays and the promotion of 
direct participation in social and political processes. It offers assistance to — 
community organizations and voluntary groups in training and orienting 
citizens. | 

The travel and exchange program aims at developing responsible citizens - 
and a sense of Canadian unity and identity through domestic and international - 
travel. Youth Services promotes youth organizations and programs, as well 
as training and orientation projects to improve the skills of youth leaders. 

Research and consultation are provided under the immigrant participation | 
program to national voluntary agencies who help immigrants to adjust rapidly. 
Under this program, it administers and extends existing agreements with [ 
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The traditions of their old homeland are preserved by Canadians at festivals each 
year in many parts of the country. Here Slovak girls dance at Cap-de-la- 
Madeleine, Quebec. 


provincial governments for instructing immigrants in the official languages 
of Canada. 

Canadians of Indian ancestry are given technical advice and financial 
support for group projects, to encourage their full participation in the life of 
Canadian society. The Indian participation program also supports native 
friendship centres in urban areas and promotes voluntary actions which 
develop increased self-reliance. 

The human rights program assures technical and support services, in 
co-operation with the Department of External Affairs, for Canadian involve- 
ments in United Nations programs. It also provides support to the Canadian 
Commission on Human Rights and to voluntary organizations engaged in 
educational programs related to human rights. 
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At the Canadian Indian Centre in Toronto, Ont., free classes in the Ojibway 
language are given weekly. 


Indians 


Canada’s Indian people share a rich diversity of cultures, which stem from 
six major cultural groups and areas. These are the Algonkian in the eastern 
and central woodland; the Iroquoian in southeastern Ontario; the Mackenzie 
River system in the woodland north of the Churchill River; the Plains area on 
the Prairies; the Plateau area in central British Columbia and the Yukon; and 
the Pacific Coast area in British Columbia. There are ten linguistic groups with 
54 related languages and dialects. The largest group is the Algonkian. 

From these diversified people have come many cf the foods which are 
common to all North Americans today and they have left us a rich heritage of 
place names and words in common use. The cultures are not gone, however, 
and today more Indian people are turning to carving, handicrafts, and 
fine arts to preserve and extend the influence of their cultural heritage. 


Indian people were for many years isolated from much of Canadian life, — 
partly by the fact that their communities are often in remote areas, and partly 


because of the barriers raised by separate educational systems and other 


institutions. Most Indians have their homes in reserves of land set aside for 


the use and benefit of the Indian people. However, these barriers are breaking 
down fast as the Indian population increases and acquires more formal edu- 
cation. There are now over 230,000 Indian people living in Canada, and their 


numbers are growing by 3 per cent a year. Half of the Indian people are under 
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sixteen years of age and more of this youthful population is now enrolled in 
schools than ever before. There are now over 70,000 Indian children and 
young people attending school, more than half in schools operated by provin- 
cial and local authorities. The rest get their schooling in federally operated 
schools. Over 4,500 attend kindergarten to help them overcome the handicaps 
created by language and cultural difficulties. Today many Indians live in 
towns and cities and there are Indian lawyers, businessmen and skilled Indian 
workmen in many industries. 

In June, 1968, an Indian was elected to the House of Commons and there is 
renewed interest by the Indian people in bettering their lot. During 1968 
fifteen public meetings were held in various parts of Canada at which spokes- 
men for each of the Indian bands discussed the proposed revisions to the 
Indian Act and outlined their views of what they thought such an Act should 
contain and how their people would best be served. Most asked for more 
authority for their band councils to manage the affairs of their communities 
and for more power in dealing with their land. The land is made up of 2,274 
reserves covering 6 million acres. It is set aside for the use and benefit of the 
Indian people and is held in trust by the Canadian government. Contrary to 
popular belief, the Indians are not ‘‘wards of the government” and most of 
the involvement of the federal government with their business stems from 
the trust status of the land. 


The Mohawk Indians of Caughnawaga, near Montreal, Que., are famous for their 
work on high steel constructions. 
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Eskimos 


Canada’s Eskimo population of over 14,000 persons lives in scattered camps 
and settlements of 25 to 1,500 people, mainly in the Northwest Territories but 
also in Arctic Quebec, Labrador, and northern Manitoba. A few families still 
live in hunting camps and take their living from the land by hunting and 
trapping much as their ancestors did, although motorboats have replaced 
kayaks and umiaks and the snowmobile is replacing the dog sled. However 
about 98 per cent now live in settlements in permanent modern housing. Most 
of today’s young people have never seen a real snowhouse, or lived in one. 

The modern Eskimo pays monthly rent for his three-bedroom house (pay- 
ments are scaled to his income), sends his younger children to the local school, 
shops at the local store, usually a co-op or a Hudson’s Bay Company store, 
and visits the local nursing station for regular medical care. 

The Eskimo sees education as the key to free participation in the modern 
world. About 95 per cent of Eskimo children and teenagers of school age 
attend school. Most northern communities have schools up to grade six. 
Secondary, pre-vocational, and vocational education is available at schools 
in the western Northwest Territories and at Fort Churchill, Manitoba, where 
young people from out of town live in hostels, and return to their homes for 
the summers. After 1971 a new academic and vocational training centre will 
be opened in Frobisher Bay in the Eastern Arctic. 

There are more jobs for trained Eskimos than there are people available 


Canada’s northernmost Eskimo settlement is at Grise Fiord, on Ellesmere Island. 
The Eskimos live in government-built three-bedroom houses. 


A hunter waiting for seal at the floe edge in northern Hudson Bay. 


to fill them and many adults hold regular jobs. They work as special constables 
for the Royal Canadian Mounted Police, assist at nursing stations, clerk at 
Hudson’s Bay Company stores, or work for other government agencies. The 
Department of Indian Affairs and Northern Development alone employs about 
400 in its Arctic District. 

In 1968, there were 27 co-operatives in the Northwest Territories employing 
Eskimos at every level from managers to clerks. In that year, they earned 
over $535,000 in wages, salaries, and sales of their produce to co-operatives. 
As regular employment for wages raises the standard of living, more and 
more southern goods such as radios appear in Eskimo homes. 

But the Eskimo cherishes his old cultural values. Most Eskimo parents teach 
their children Eskimo syllabics even before they are old enough for school 
and Eskimos are prolific letter writers. Still, up till now there has been little 
written literature in the vernacular other than religious material produced by 
the churches, newsletters, educational materials, and a department-produced 
magazine, Inuttituut. However, in 1968 the first syllabic book of a new litera- 
ture series was printed, The Autobiography of John Ayaruag. Other Eskimo 
writers will record the folk stories, poems, and the lives and history of their 
people. 

When the government first became involved in the north there were urgent 
problems of disease, malnutrition, high mortality rates, poor housing, and 
so on. The most pressing needs have been met, and the early authoritarian 
leadership has given way to a more democratic leadership by consensus. 
Eskimos have learned how to involve themselves in this process of decision- 
making. Now there is an Eskimo Advisory Board in almost every settlement, 
some very strong and articulate, others slowly making their way to success. 
Departmental policies come under the scrutiny of Regional Eskimo Advisory 
Councils. The elected members represent the views of the people in their 
home settlements. Meetings, held in regional administrative centres, are in 
Eskimo with translation services provided for government officials who do 
not speak the language. The advice of R.E.A.C. members helps shape future 
departmental policies. 


Health and Social Welfare 


The Federal Health Department — 1919-69 


During 1969 the Department of National Health and Welfare celebrates the 
50th anniversary of the first federal health department formed in 1919. Named 
the Department of Health (Canada), it united all federal health services and 
provided for a laboratory of hygiene and new divisions of venereal disease 
control and child hygiene. An advisory body, The Dominion Council of 
Health, was also established. 

Initially, Canada had few health duties assigned under the British North 
America Act — for maritime quarantine of immigrants, the operation of marine 
hospitals for sick seamen, and for the census and collection of vital statistics. 
Under the same statute the provinces were given responsibility for hospitals, 
asylums, and charitable institutions. As part of its charge to look after Indians, 
the federal government has always been concerned with health services for 
them. | 

Public demands on the services of the federal department have mounted 
steadily since its inception. It now employs more than 7,150 people in 328 
establishments in Canada and abroad. National laboratories test and stan- 
dardize various products such as biologicals, drugs, and foods to ensure 
their safety and purity, while other divisions are engaged in research, testing, 
and control activities in such areas as radiation protection, air pollution, 


water resources, and disease surveillance. In addition, there are field units in © 


every province and throughout the Yukon and Northwest Territories, as well 


as in Europe and Asia where much of Canada’s immigration medical work — 


is done. 


From the start, the Department has served as a national co-ordinating © 
agency in health matters and has helped strengthen the health programs of © 


the provincial governments through financial and technical assistance. In the © 
international health field, the Department acts on behalf of Canada in meeting © 


our commitments to the World Health Organization and other specialized 
United Nations agencies engaged in health programs. It also co-operates with 


| 
| 


| 
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the Canadian International Development Agency in arranging for the training 
of health personnel from other countries. 


Recent Developments. Undoubtedly the most dramatic events of the past 


years have been the operations for transplantation of the human heart 


performed by medical teams in Montreal and Toronto, beginning in May 1968. 


A key moment during a 
heart transplant operation 
performed by the surgical 
team of the Montreal 
Heart Institute, headed by 
Dr. Pierre Grondin. The 
donor’s heart is prepared 
before the surgeons place 
it in the recipient’s chest. 


Of most widespread concern is the growing problem of the abuse of drugs. 
Intergovernmental health conferences have agreed on intensification of 
educational programs, since law enforcement has been unable to curb the 
dangers. The federal department has added a new consultative section to its 
Mental Health Division. Two government bills were introduced in Parliament 
to facilitate the control of hazardous substances and restricted drugs. Also, 
one of the amendments to the Criminal Code introduced in 1968 seeks to 
better control impaired driving. 

In November 1968, the Department published the first of a series of 
periodic reports listing the nicotine and tar content of every brand of 
cigarette sold in Canada. In December 1968 the House of Commons com- 
mittee on health initiated study of this report, of recommendations of the 
Minister, the Honourable John Munro, and of four private members’ bills 
aimed at prohibiting or limiting cigarette advertising and at warning the 
public of health hazards associated with cigarette smoking. 

The boards set up by the International Joint Commission of Canada and 
the United States to reduce the pollution of the Great Lakes and the inter- 
national section of the St. Lawrence River submitted their second interim 
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report to the governments in 1968. The Department of National Health and 
Welfare participates in these investigations, and also is responsible for the 
program to control water pollution on federal properties. 


Mental Health. Mental health services in Canada are organized as part of 
provincial health services and by voluntary agencies. Less emphasis is now 
placed on ‘‘custodial care’ in mental hospitals; increased attention is being 
given to intensive psychiatric treatment. More out-patient and day-care 
facilities are being established by community mental health clinics and 
psychiatric departments of large general hospitals. Special centres for the 
study and treatment of alcoholism, drug addiction, criminal psychopathology, 
emotional disorders in children, and other disabilities are being established 
in one province after another. Care and training of the severely mentally 
retarded is still mainly arranged in large provincial institutions, although 
many communities now have adult training centres and residences for the 
retarded. 

The activities of federal and provincial governments and organizations 
such as the Canadian Mental Health Association, the Canadian Association 
for the Mentally Retarded, the Canadian Medical Association, and the 
Canadian Psychiatric Association have helped to remove some of the stigma 
associated with mental illness. 


Maternal and Child Health. Public health nurses employed by the local 
health services provide preventive health services to mothers, infants, and 
children through clinics, home and hospital visits, and school health services. 
All provincial health departments have established maternal and child 
health consultant services that co-operate with the public health nursing 
services. In five provinces, these services also undertake studies in maternal 
and child care, including hospital care, and assist in the training of nursing 
personnel. The federal Child and Maternal Health Division assists in this 
work by suggesting desirable standards of services and programs, dis- 
tributing educational materials, and by studying current problems. 


Vaccination and innoculation 
prevent many childhood 
diseases. 


A dentist at Resolute, N.W.T. The 
federal department provides dental, 
medical, and health care for all res- 
idents of the Northwest Territories. 


Nutrition. Provincial health departments and some city health departments 
employ consultants in nutrition to extend technical guidance and education 
to health and welfare agencies, nursing homes, and other care institutions 
and hospitals. They also provide counselling on diet to selected patient 
groups and conduct nutritional surveys and other research. The Nutrition 
Division of the federal health department provides advisory services to 
promote good eating habits by Canadians. 


Dental Health. Provincial dental health programs have been largely pre- 
ventive, but increasing emphasis is now being given to dental care. A number 
of provinces also send dental teams to remote areas and subsidize resident 
dentists who will practise in areas lacking such services. The four western 
provinces have dental care schemes for welfare recipients. Other activities 
of the public dental health programs are directed to training dentists and 
dental hygienists, conducting dental surveys and extending water fluoridation. 
The Department of National Health and Welfare makes available research 
and consultative services and educational! materials. 


Community Health Services. Public health services include environmental 
sanitation, control of communicable diseases, and child, maternal, and school 
health services. Local health agencies, both official and voluntary, are also 
developing services for the disabled, including home care. Co-ordinated 
community programs for the mentally ill and retarded, handicapped children, 
and chronically ill are making available a greater range of health, educational, 
and social services. Among the new types of health services instituted by the 
local health agencies are family planning clinics and screening programs for 
those with chronic conditions and for elderly persons. More efforts are also 
being directed to reducing pollution of the cities and to preventing motor 
accidents. 

Provincial health departments support these activities with grants to the 
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city health departments, health units, and voluntary agencies and by supply- 
ing technical consultant services. They also operate the mental and tuber- 
culosis hospitals, and services for cancer, alcoholism, and other specific 
diseases, and the provincial laboratories. In other fields including vital 
statistics, occupational health, health education, the control of air and water 
pollution, health research, and the training of health personnel, the official 
provincial health agencies are chiefly responsible. 

Health activities of the federal government have broadened, especially in 
the areas of food and drug control, pesticide control, and the environmental 
health problems caused by air, water and soil pollution and radiation hazards. 
The Environmental Health Centre in Ottawa carries out special studies and 
supplies technical advice on programs to prevent occupational diseases and 
atmospheric pollution, and in the developing field of aerospace medicine. 
Other federal health responsibilities include the provision of comprehensive 
health services to Indians and Eskimos and to war veterans, and grants-in-aid 
to the provinces for the extension of public health services. 


Rehabilitation. Rehabilitation programs are established for injured workers 
under provincial workmen’s compensation, for war veterans through the 
Department of Veterans Affairs, and for handicapped children by numerous 
voluntary and public agencies. The federal department, through its National 
Health Grants program in effect since 1948, has promoted the development 
of provincial rehabilitation services. All provincial health departments have 
utilized these Health Grants as well as provincial funds to extend rehabilita- 
tion services and personnel in hospitals and rehabilitation centres, tuberculosis 
sanatoria, and mental hospitals, and to establish specialized clinics for a 
variety of disabling conditions. Since January, 1966, the department has also 
administered the nation-wide prosthetic services, initially established to 
supply artificial limbs for injured veterans. 


Being fitted at the prosthetic work- | 
shop at the National Defence Med- | 
ical Centre, Ottawa. 
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In co-operation with the federal Department of Manpower and Immigration, 
provincial health or welfare departments also administer vocational rehabili- 
tation programs for disabled adults who can be restored to gainful 
employment. Canada’s Manpower Centres employ special officers to place 
the handicapped in suitable employment. Others are assisted through a 
growing network of sheltered workshops mainly sponsored by voluntary 
groups. Handicapped children benefit from the special educational facilities 
available in all provinces. 


Health Insurance and Resources. A reflection of the growing concern with 
health services and their increasing costs is the resolution passed by federal 
and provincial Ministers of Health at a conference held in Ottawa late in 1968. 
This resolution called for the establishment of a federal-provincial committee 
to advise on ways and means of keeping costs of health services at a 
reasonable level. Task forces reporting to the committee are now analyzing 
the economics of hospital services, medical care, and public health services. 


Medical Care Insurance. The increase in private and public medical care 
insurance plans in Canada has relieved the majority of Canadians from having 
to pay direct for the total cost of physicians’ services. At the beginning of 
1967, about 68 per cent of Canada’s population was estimated to have some 
insurance protection against the costs of necessary medical care under 
voluntary insurance plans. When private and public plans are considered 
together, the total with some form of protection is about 82 per cent. 

The Medical Care Act of 1966, which became effective on July 1, 1968, 
provides for federal contributions of approximately one half of the cost of 
programs by participating provinces and territories. This legislation has a 
built-in equalizing effect such that the low-cost (that is, presumably the less 
wealthy) provinces will recover something more than one half their cost in 


At the Laboratory of Hygiene, in 
Ottawa, a technician performs a 
routine examination of bacterial 
surface growth in a Roux flask. 


The gamma-ray therapy unit in 
the Dr. W. W. Cross Cancer Clinic 
Hospital, in Edmonton, Alta., has 
the most modern equipment, such 
as a TV monitor in the ceiling. 


federal contributions, and high-cost provinces something less than one half. 

Since July 1, 1968, the date of implementation of the Medical Care Act, the 
plans in operation in the provinces of Alberta, British Columbia, Manitoba, 
Newfoundland, Nova Scotia, Ontario, and Saskatchewan have qualified for 
federal contributions. Other provinces have legislation under consideration or 
are consulting with federal health officials. 


Hospital Insurance. The federal-provincial hospital insurance program, 
now established in all of Canada’s provinces and territories, covers virtually 
all the population. The system of federal grants-in-aid to the provinces to meet 
about 50 per cent of the cost of specified hospital services is set out under the 
federal Hospital Insurance and Diagnostic Services Act of 1957. 

In order to participate in the program, each province is required to make 
standard or public ward hospital care and other specified in-patient benelits, 
including laboratory and radiological diagnostic services, available to all of 
its residents under uniform terms and conditions. The provinces may also 
optionally provide insured out-patient hospital services; these vary con- 
siderably from province to province. The methods of financing and adminis- 
tering the provincial plans, as well as certain details concerning eligibility for 
benefits, rest with the provinces. 

Federal legislation applies only to services provided by approved active 
treatment, chronic, and convalescent institutions, and related facilities, and 
specifically excludes mental hospitals, tuberculosis sanatoria, and custodial 
care institutions. 


Health Resources Program. The Health Resources program is concerned 
with the manpower resources needed to provide Canadians with compre- 
hensive health services. 

Under the Health Resources Fund Act of 1966, the federal government 
instituted a 15-year program to foster the construction of facilities for 
education in the health professions and to expand health research. Payments 
from the fund, which amounts to $500 million, may cover up to 50 per cent 
(or in special cases more than 50 per cent) of the cost of planning, construct- 
ing, renovating, acquiring, and equipping the facilities. Land and interest costs 
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and all operating expenses are excluded. By December 31, 1968, federal 
payments from the fund totalled $52,539,207, and projects involving an outlay 
of nearly $91,863,485 of federal funds had been approved. 

In addition to the assistance provided to aid the construction of new facili- 
ties for health education and research, the Health Resources Program is also 
concerned with employing the human resources in the health professions most 
usefully. Manpower studies will examine aspects of the supply, distribution, 
training, and use of professional and technical people in the health services 
to increase the effectiveness and develop the health resources of Canada. 


X-ray shadows are projected on a TV screen in this “image intensification unit.” 
Below, a patient is flown to hospital, under the supervision of public health nurses 
of the Department of Health and Welfare’s Northern Health Service. 
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Social Welfare 


TYPES OF PROGRAMS 
Canada’s social welfare system is made up of four basic types of programs. 


Social Insurance. As the term implies, these programs involve the payment 
of premiums or contributions in return for certain benefits. In the case of 
Workmen’s Compensation programs, first introduced in Ontario as early as 
1914, contributions are paid by the employer. The employee is thereby 
entitled to medical care and income support in the event of injury or disability 
resulting from certain industrial diseases incurred on the job. In the event of 
death, benefits are provided for his widow and dependent children. In the 
case of the Canada Pension Plan, which along with the comparable Quebec 
Pension Plan was initiated in 1965, contributions are required of both 
employers and employees. (Self-employed persons are required to make 
double contributions.) Employees are thereby entitled to a retirement pension, 
or benefits in the event they should have to stop work because of physical or 
mental disability, and benefits for their survivors. In addition to employer- 
employee contributions, social insurance programs may involve contributions 
by government. This is the case with the Unemployment Insurance program 
which was introduced in 1940 and which provides employees with cash pay- 
ments when they are temporarily out of work. Social insurance programs are 
administered through departments or agencies such as a board or commission. 


Social Assistance. Together with the charitable activities of voluntary 
groups, this is the oldest form of welfare measure. A distinguishing feature of 
social assistance programs is that benefits are based on some measure of 
need. Under the ‘“‘means” test, a maximum benefit rate is set, along with the 
amount of other income and assets a person may have before his benefit is 
reduced below the maximum rate. Under the ‘‘needs”’ test, which has largely 
replaced the ‘‘means”’ test, essentially the same approach is followed but 
there is greater flexibility; not only income but also budgetary requirements 
are taken into account. 

For many years, social assistance was provided by voluntary and religious 
organizations as well as by local and provincial governments. Beginning in 
1927, however, the federal government entered the picture by offering to 
share the costs of such assistance for certain groups in the population — 
initially, the aged, and later the blind (1937), the severely disabled (1955), the 
unemployed (1956), and unemployables and other social assistance cases 
(1957). In 1966, the federal government, in collaboration with the provinces, 
introduced the Canada Assistance Plan which was designed to integrate all of 
these programs under one measure and also to extend federal financial 
support to areas such as health and welfare services, administrative services, 
child welfare, and mothers’ allowances. 


Universal Flat-Rate Benefits. In the case of these programs, the factor of 
need does not enter the picture; a person is entitled to a standard payment 


| 
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Both young and old benefit from the federal government’s universal flat-rate 
allowances. 


simply by belonging to a specific group in the population and meeting certain 
residence requirements. Examples of this kind of program are Family 
Allowances which were introduced in 1944, Youth Allowances which were 
initiated in 1964, and Old Age Security Pensions which came into effect in 
1952. While the latter program is financed from a portion of personal income 
taxes, sales taxes, and corporation income taxes which have been earmarked 
for this purpose, there is no direct relationship between an individual’s 
contributions and the benefits he receives. An interesting point about the Old 
Age Security program is that it replaced social assistance as the main way of 
supporting the income of persons 70 years of age and over; the concept of 
social assistance for the aged was continued only for persons aged 65 to 69. 
However, this too, is now being gradually abandoned as the eligible age for 
Old Age Security is reduced from 70 to 65 — the latter age to become effective 
Jan. 1, 1970. From that date, therefore, persons reaching the age of 65 will be 
entitled to the flat-rate pension regardless of need. 


Private organizations in Canada provide 
services for special needs. Examples are 
the Canadian National Institute for the 
Blind’s new Training and Guidance Cen- 
tre in Ottawa, the St. John Ambulance 
Brigade’s 12,000 members who provide 
first aid, and the Kiwanis’ Crippled 
Children’s Camp near Joliette, Que. 
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Guaranteed Income. Known as the Guaranteed Income Supplement, this 
program was introduced in 1967 and is payable to recipients of Old Age 
Security pensions who have little or no outside income other than these 
pensions or the supplement. The idea behind this approach, which some 
advocate should be extended to the whole population, is that a test of a 
pensioner’s income (assets are not taken into account) be used to determine 
his eligibility for, and the amount of his benefit payment. In this way, all 
persons receiving the Old Age Security pension are guaranteed a minimum 
annual income without the Government’s incurring the substantial additional 
expense involved in providing higher benefits to everyone. 


EVOLUTION OF THE SOCIAL WELFARE SYSTEM 


A number of important influences have affected the development of 
Canada’s social welfare programs. These include the tradition of the English 
poor law and of charity provided by religious institutions and voluntary 
agencies. Over the years, charitable activities have continued to expand and 
now constitute a unique and valuable supplement to government programs. 

Then again, there is the dramatic transformation of our country from a 
predominantly rural-agricultural to an urban-industrial society. Coupled with 
the additional social stresses engendered by two world wars, this has brought 
increasing need and demand for intervention by government — and particu- 
larly, because of their greater financial resources, by provincial and federal 
governments. 

Finally, there is the fact that Canada is a federal state and that our consti- 
tution — the British North America Act of 1867—does not give a clear 
picture of the respective jurisdictions of provincial and federal governments 
in the social welfare field. This is understandable since the Fathers of 
Confederation could hardly have foreseen the development of social welfare 
programs in the modern sense. The main guidance provided by the British 
North America Act is that the provinces should be responsible for charities 
and charitable institutions. 

What has evolved in actual practice is that the federal government has 
assumed responsibility for broad and high-cost programs of social welfare 
such as Family Allowances and Old Age Security. In some cases, where there 
has been a question of federal jurisdiction, a constitutional amendment has 
been obtained. This was done in the case of such programs as Unemployment 
Insurance, Old Age Security, and the Canada Pension Plan. The federal 
government has also made provision for the social welfare needs of groups 
for which it has statutory responsibility, that is, Indians, Eskimos, servicemen, 
and veterans. The provinces, for their part, have assumed responsibility for 
Workmen’s Compensation and for the provision of general welfare services. 
(The actual delivery of these services is often undertaken by local authorities, 
with financial support provided by the provincial governments.) Apart from 
these arrangements, the federal and provincial governments have embarked 
on various joint ventures under which the federal treasury shares a portion 
of the costs with the provinces, who have responsibility for administering the 
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programs. An outstanding example of this kind of co-operative undertaking 
is the Canada Assistance Plan, under which the federal government shares 
one half of the costs. 


COVERAGE AND EXPENDITURES 


About seven million children in three million families were receiving 
benefits from Family Allowances ($6 per month for children under 10 and $8 
per month for children aged 10-15) at March 1969, at an annual cost to the 
federal treasury of approximately $560 million. An additional 600,000 young 
people aged 16 and 17 were receiving Youth Allowances ($10 per month) at 
an annual cost to the federal treasury of $72 million. (The latter figures include 
persons covered under the Quebec Schooling Allowances program and federal 
tax abatement on their behalf.) 

Under the Old Age Security program, an estimated 1.5 million persons, 
66 years of age and over, were receiving benefits in March 1969, with annual 
federal expenditures running at some $1.3 billion. As a result of the cost-of- 
living adjustment provision built into the program in 1965, the amount of the 
pension paid during 1969 was raised to $78 per month. Of the total number 
benefiting under the Old Age Security program, an estimated 794,000 persons 
(or 52 per cent) were also receiving the Guaranteed Income Supplement 
which, again because of the cost-of-living adjustment, has an upper limit of 
$31.20 during 1969. (Only persons with no income or with only a small income 
other than their Old Age Security pensions or the supplement are eligible for 
the full amount of the supplement; where persons have other income, the 
amount of their supplement is reduced by $1.00 for each $2.00 of such income.) 
Thus in 1969, a person could receive a combined Old Age Security pension 
and Guaranteed Income Supplement amounting to as much as $109.20 per 
month. The estimated annual cost of the Guaranteed Income Supplement 
program for the fiscal year 1968-9 was $239 million. 

With respect to social assistance programs, substantial progress has been 
made towards integrating these measures under the Canada Assistance Plan. 
This is apparent from the fact that in 1968-9, the plan benefited more than 
one million persons, with the federal share of cost running to nearly $400 
million. While rates of assistance are set by the provinces, the only criterion 
of eligibility is need. Covered under the plan are social assistance payments 
to all persons who are in need whether as a result of disability, old age, 
unemployment, death of the breadwinner, or some other cause. Health care 
and welfare services are also assisted under the Plan. 

Turning to social insurance programs, the newest and most comprehensive 
social insurance program is, of course, the Canada Pension Plan which, 
together with the comparable Quebec Pension Plan, covers over 90 per cent 
of the labour force. This plan is being implemented in phases. Contributions 
began in January, 1966. Retirement Pensions became payable in January, 
1967. As in the case of Old Age Security pensions, the minimum eligible age 
is being reduced annually from 68 in 1967 to 65 in 1970 and after. Incidentally, 
at age 70 or over, a person can receive a Retirement Pension without, in fact, 
retiring. Survivors’ Benefits went into effect in February, 1968, and Disability 
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Pensions are scheduled to commence being paid in May, 1970. In addition, 
since the amount of Retirement Pensions is related to contributions, the 
rates at which these pensions come into pay are gradually increasing until 
1976 when they will have reached the full scales provided under the plan. 
Survivors’ and disability benefits, however, are payable at their full rates 
as soon as they are brought into effect. 


Provinces and municipalities provide ser- 
vices such as supervised homes for older 
people, rehabilitation for injured children, 
and glaucoma testing. 


Canadians march through Mons again, 50 years after the first Armistice day. 


Veterans Affairs 


After being available to World War II veterans for a quarter of a century, 
four benefits of Canada’s Veterans Charter — purchasing veterans’ insurance, 
using re-establishment credits, claiming gratuities for overseas service, and 
establishing eligibility under the Veterans’ Land Act — terminated on October 
31, 1968. By that date, over 150,000 veterans not already established had 
qualified for VLA. They will have until March 31, 1974, to actually apply 
for VLA loans. | 

Veterans benefits are administered by the Department of Veterans Affairs, 
the Canadian Pension Commission, and the War Veterans Allowance Board. 

The principal remaining benefits—for those who meet the statutory 
requirements, for their dependants, and for the widows and orphans of war . 
dead — are disability and dependants’ pensions, civilian war pensions and | 
allowances (supplemented as necessary by the Assistance Fund), treatment 
for entitled veterans, and post-secondary school educational assistance for | 
children of the war dead. | 

The Children of War Dead (Education Assistance) Act, passed in 1953, . 
provides monthly allowances and tuition fees for the post-secondary school | 
training of children receiving a pension on account of the death of their 
fathers. There are currently 1,100 students in training. Since 1953, 1,817 have 
completed their training and Canada has been given 36 doctors, 37 lawyers, | 
458 nurses, 120 engineers, and one Rhodes scholar. Others have become. 
social workers, clergymen, teachers, dentists, business administrators, tech- 
nicians, and commercial artists. 

The Department of Veterans Affairs operates nine hospitals and three 
veterans’ homes, with a total of 6,643 beds, and has use of 1,700 beds in other. 
hospitals. Treatment is provided to entitled veterans and to members of the | 
Canadian forces, Royal Canadian Mounted Police, and persons whose treat- 
ment is the responsibility of other departments and other governments, at. 
the request and expense of the authorities concerned. | 

A laboratory wing at the Department’s Shaughnessy Hospital, Vancouver, 
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was opened in December 1968. Work was started in June 1968 on a new 
680-bed chronic care hospital and the remodelling of the existing infirmary 
at DVA’s Ste. Anne’s Hospital, Ste. Anne-de-Bellevue, Que. In September 
1968, Ste. Foy Hospital, Quebec City, was transferred to the Province of 
Quebec and Université Laval. This was the second DVA hospital to become 
a university teaching centre for care and treatment of both veterans and 
civilians, part of the long-term planning for continued high-quality medical 
care for veterans. 

The Report of the Committee to Survey the Organization and the Work 
of the Canadian Pension Commission was tabled in the House of Commons 
in the spring of 1968. The report contains 148 recommendations, 112 of which 
deal with procedure and 36 with the sufficiency of benefits under the Act. 
The report is the result of a two-year study which included sittings to hear 
submissions from veterans organizations, Members of Parliament, and others, 
together with the investigation of complaints from individual veterans and 
an exhaustive study of Commission policies and practices. | 

A contingent of 100 veterans made a two-week pilgrimage to France and 
Belgium under departmental auspices to commemorate the 50th anniversary 
of the armistice of World War I. The contingent visited the 13 Canadian and 
Newfoundland Battlefield Memorials abroad as well as the Wimereux Com- 
munal Cemetery, near Boulogne, France, where wreaths were laid at the 
grave of Lieut.-Col. (Dr.) John McCrae, author of “In Flanders Fields.” 

In Ottawa, on a three-day visit, a similar contingent observed the anniver- 
sary at the National War Memorial and were honoured by the Government . 
of Canada ai a dinner on November 11. Tributes were paid by the Governor 

General, the Prime Minister, the Right Honourable Lester B. Pearson, the 
Right Honourable John G. Diefenbaker and others. Five winners of the 
) Victoria Cross in World War I were present. 


A new hospital being built for the Department of Veteran’s Affairs at Ste. Anne- 
de-Bellevue, Que. 


Education 


Canada’s geography and history are probably as much a key to an 
appreciation of the dynamic situation in education today as is an under- 
standing of related social, economic, and technological pressures effecting 
change. Its population of over 21 million in 10 provinces is spread in a 
narrow band along the wide southern border with tentacles extending as 
far north as the Arctic. From a rural economy it has changed to become 
largely urban and industrial. Some of its most urgent educational problems 
are those concerning marginal rural land, particular urban sections, or com- 
munication over long distances. 

Some appreciation of its two heritages, French and British, of its two 
native peoples, Indian and Eskimo, and of the cultural influences of settlers 
from many countries can provide help in understanding the present situation 
into which change is being introduced. For the French-language population, 
education began in Quebec and Acadia early in the seventeenth century; 
for the English-speaking during the eighteenth and nineteenth. The French 
settlers wished to perpetuate the observances of the Roman Catholic Church 
through the school, while providing elementary school subjects, farming, and — 
housekeeping for most pupils, and advanced education for those entering the 
professions. The licentiousness of coureurs de bois and others impelled the 
church to be strict to the point where it established a pattern observable 
throughout Quebec education until the ‘‘quiet revolution’ of the last decade. 
Recent changes, following reports of the Parent Royal Commission and based - 
on sound research, observations abroad and throughout Canada, and sub-— 
sequent studies, have ensured rapid progress in Quebec towards a well 
organized system with elements from Europe and North America, but with | 
a pattern all its own. 

Early schools in the Maritimes reflected the influence of immigrants from 
many countries of Europe and the American colonies to the south. Moral and 
religious teachings filled the readers and permeated the classrooms. Ontario, | 
though strongly religious, was greatly influenced by settlers from Europe | 
and United Empire Loyalists and moved rapidly from private to public’ 
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schools. The Prairie Provinces, opened largely by fur-trading companies 
followed by settlers from Eastern Canada, first depended on mission schools. 
But before long the Prairies welcomed teachers from Ontario and the 
Maritimes who set the pattern for schooling for many years. In British 
Columbia, education began separately on the mainland and Vancouver Island 
with mission, company, and common schools, but by 1872 these were united. 
The principle of public schools was established, and a basis for the present 
system had been laid. 

Thus the colonial period fostered a variety of such schools as parish, 
charity, Sunday, infant, mission, Latin, grammar, and community. The second 
period in Canadian education, which lasted until Confederation, marked the 
beginnings of centralized provincial systems in which authority was largely 
found in a government department. A beginning was made in providing free 
public elementary and later secondary schools operated locally under school 
law and regulations. 

Under the British North America Act of 1867, each province retained the 
right to organize and administer the schools within its borders. The federal 
government was made responsible for the education of Indians, Eskimos, 
and others in extra-provincial territories; of inmates of penitentiaries: and 
of members of the armed services and their families. As a result Canada 
has 10 provincial systems as well as those for the Yukon, Indians, and so on, 
with similarities and differences, each developing according to local needs. 
Canada is rather unique in having neither a federal department nor an office 
of education. However, more than 23 federal departments are involved in 
education and training in one way or another, including the Secretary of 
State in charge of university grants and services, the Dominion Bureau of 
Statistics, the Departments of Labour, Manpower and Immigration, Regional 
_Economic Expansion, Finance, and so on. 


Young scholars learning the rudiments of biology and of language—through the 
Initial Teaching Alphabet—at Saint-Malo, Que., and Vancouver, B.C. 


At Applewood School, west of Toronto, Ont., young pupils follow individualized 
learning programs, with their teacher as a consultant and guide. 


During the third period, which lasted for almost a century, formal schooling 
developed. The provincial legislatures worked to provide free, tax-supported 
public and separate elementary and secondary schools for everyone. To 
ensure reasonably high and uniform standards, each set up a carefully graded 
system, prescribed texts, approved library books and equipment, set depart- 
mental examinations, required annual reports, and appointed provincial 
school inspectors, whose responsibility was to report to the department. 
The departments also licensed teachers, provided a course of studies, and 
made sizable grants to each district from the provincial treasury. 

To administer the schools each department of education operated under: 
a minister of education who was a member of the Cabinet; a deputy minister 
who was a professional educator; and division heads for elementary, 
secondary, vocational, and adult education. There were sections for cur- 
riculum, audio-visual aids, and teacher education as well as inspectors, 
subject specialists, a registrar, and an accountant. 

During this stage most Canadian provinces developed a formalized school 
system with 12 ascending grades, with annual promotions of pupils following 
end-of-the-year examinations, with an emphasis on academic subjects, and 
only limited provision for individual differences. But as each province 
developed on its own, both differences and similarities were to be expected. 


Newfoundland | 


Topographical, economic, and religious influences producing scattered set- | 
tlements, inhabited by members of the same denomination, helped to shape 
Newfoundland’s educational system. The active leadership of the churches. 
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and the homogeneity of the village populations kept overlapping of services 
to a minimum except in industrial areas. The system that developed provided 
schools under the five largest denominational groups— Roman Catholic, 
Anglican, United Church, Salvation Army, and Pentecost Mission — each 
under a departmental superintendent but with local boards. All schools 
followed the provincial course of study and used departmental examinations. 


Quebec 


Quebec’s educational system operates on a unique working compromise 
of the two cultures, under which each culture recognizes education as funda- 
mental to its way of life. Two distinct publicly-administered systems operate 
under a common act of the legislature. About seven eighths of the population 
support the French-speaking system which was patterned somewhat after 
the French system but which, following the reports of the Parent Royal 
Commission, now more closely resembles other provincial systems while 
developing unique differences on a rational basis. Since 1964 Quebec has 
had a department of education headed by a minister of education with two 
deputy ministers, one Roman Catholic, the other Protestant. 


Yukon and Northwest Territories 


In the Yukon Territory the school system is operated by the territorial 
government under a superintendent and his staff at Whitehorse, who are 
responsible to the Commissioner of the Yukon who reports to the Minister 
of Indian Affairs and Northern Development in Ottawa. All schools, except for 
two private ones, are owned and operated by the Government of the Yukon 
and by choice follow the British Columbia curriculum. 

Schools in the districts of Mackenzie, Franklin, and Keewatin in the 
Northwest Territories are operated by the Department of Indian Affairs and 
Northern Development. The federal government finances the school operation 
and receives from the territorial government 
the costs for pupils who are neither Indian nor 
Eskimo. Enrolment is about two fifths Eskimos, 
one fifth Indians, and two fifths other. Alberta 
curricula, with modifications, are prescribed for 
these schools. The program, which is an inte- 
grated one for all children in the North, 
provides for the construction of schools and 
residences, curricula suitable for the northern 
environment, bursaries and other student aids, 
and special vocational training projects appro- 
priate to local craftsmanship and mechanical 
trades in such fields as construction, trans- 
portation, and mining. 
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Education in the Other Provinces 


There is greater similarity in the systems of the other provinces, yet enough 
differences to make transferring from one to another a real problem for both 
teacher and pupil. Most began with an 8-year — 4-year elementary-secondary 
organization for youths from age 6 to 18. The systems may now be of 11 to 
13 years, not counting kindergarten classes at the bottom, and the organiza- 
tion may be 3-3-3-3, 3-4-5, or -6 or some other arrangement. Non-graded 
classes with streaming, opportunity classes, and so on, for elementary, inter- 
mediate, and senior divisions are found, as are divisions into vocational and 
academic studies in secondary schools with streams either being terminal or 
leading to college entrance. 

All provinces now provide trade schools and special classes or schools for 
the partially blind and the blind, the partially deaf and the deaf, slow learners, 
emotionally disturbed children, and others requiring special attention. 


The Modern Period 


A truism today is that everyone should be provided with educational ex- 
periences to the limit of his talents. Such an aim is observable in the greater 
efforts in schools to provide for individual differences and the special atten- 
tion given to the disadvantaged, in such ways as the NewStart program by 
Regional Economic Expansion and special projects in several cities. The 
capacity of the older universities has been increased; many new institutions 
have been established. Junior colleges and community colleges (colleges of 
arts and crafts) have been added. At the same time there has been rapid 
growth in facilities which provide vocational and technical education. 

It is difficult to identify the beginning of the modern stage which is charac- 
terized by change at an unprecedented rate, growth and expansion at all 
levels of education, and a re-examination of aims, content, procedures, and 
responsibility. Triggering change are potent forces and circumstances operat- 
ing with drive and urgency. The high birth rate of the postwar year resulted 
in a bulge in entrants, first to elementary, then to secondary schools, and now 
to colleges and universities. The number of college students will probably 
double during the next decade. Because of the need to provide new buildings, 
qualified teachers, and transportation at a time when salaries were rising 
and costs were increasing, together with some inflation, the quantity rather 
than the quality of education was emphasized. 

There were some reverberations in Canada from Sputnik in 1957, which 
however cannot be separated from social, technological, and economic inno- 
vations and incentives for change by teachers, students, administrators, and 
the public. Economists entered the field to a greater extent. Their studies 
related educational achievement to economic progress and provided a good 
argument for increasing the investment in human capital. The reports of the 
Economic Council of Canada supported the economists’ position and recom- 
mended more education and more research. An important aspect of this 
development was an increased interest in poverty and the disadvantaged 
child. Research indicates that poverty is also a cultural problem and those 


A creative art class for children in the Confederation Centre, Charlottetown, P.E.I. 


who have been deprived should enter a special program. However, as not 
too much is known about this, the federal Department of Regional Economic 
Expansion is conducting a major project, NewStart, in selected areas in each 
of six provinces. It is designed to increase the level of living and of educa- 
tional achievement. 

A burgeoning of science undertakings resulted in a knowledge explosion 
whose repercussions are being felt throughout education. The results have 
been a greater degree of specialization, less emphasis on the accumulation of 
facts, the multiplying of facilities for post-secondary and adult education, and 
an expansion of training programs outside the school. Emphasis is on knowing 
where to find information, on the ability to use it, and on gaining powers from 
what is learned. 

Technological and sociological forces have been gathering momentum. 
Speed, change, and increased efficiency are now the order of the day in 
education as elsewhere. Perhaps we should distinguish between major new 
developments introduced by school law, and innovations introduced in the 
schools by superintendents, principals, or teachers. As examples of the 
former, we have a new spurt in the formation of larger units and the elimina- 
tion of small schools. In Quebec under Operation 55 the Roman Catholic 
schools were amalgamated into 55 districts and the Protestant schools through 
amalgamation have been reduced to fewer than 15 areas. Ontario, which 
exhibited the greatest variety of school organization — from one-room schools 
to county divisions and metropolitan areas — is now organized into 10 regions 
under regional superintendents. The 1968 organization of school adminis- 
trative areas provided for 80 boards with county-wide organization in 
the south and administrative areas in the north, each board to be respon- 
sible for both elementary and secondary education. New Brunswick is 
organized into 33 districts, Prince Edward Island is moving towards area 
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Technical aids, such as tape recorders, TV, and films supplement traditional teach- 
ing methods. Above, Grade 5 students in Vancouver; below, a social science lesson 
being televised in Nova Scotia, and students watching a film in Ottawa, Ont. 
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units and has organized 15 regional high schools. Manitoba organized second- 
ary education in larger units by edict, but left the amalgamation of elementary 
units to local option. Financial encouragement has brought about 80 per cent 
of the pupils into unitary systems. Newfoundland, following their Royal 
Commission report, has 16 Roman Catholic units and 35 consolidated units so 
far. The other provinces had organized larger units for some time. 

Other changes effected by legislation, too numerous to mention, include for 
example “The Non-Graded Continuous Progress Plan” implemented by 
Saskatchewan in 1964, steps to eliminate the last of the departmental examina- 
tions by Ontario, regulations for reorganizing the elementary-secondary 
structure and accrediting secondary schools in British Columbia, and 
regulations governing colleges of applied arts and technology, or the 
equivalent, in several provinces. 

With the formation of larger units, the trend is towards delegating greater 
authority to the unit boards which appoint local superintendents and employ 
other professional advisers. Some of the changes and innovations as a result 
of the greater freedom and the encouragement to experiment affect the 
curriculum management and classroom procedure in one or at most several 
units. The following changes are fairly common: 

In the field of curriculum, all studies have been looked at closely and 
restructured. Some innovations tried out experimentally include the initial 
teaching alphabet, the Cuisenaire method of teaching mathematics; new 
physics, new mathemathics, and so on. 

Flexible scheduling has been introduced; the computer makes it possible 
to schedule students by the year, the semester, or the week. It also can 
arrange counselling interviews and reports, and generally provide for non- 
gradedness. 

Flexible teaching procedures with provision for large lecture sessions, 
small seminars, independent study, and individualized instruction and student 
research or discovery are found in more schools year by year. 


Changes in the structure of school buildings to provide open area schools 
with flexible walls, carpeted floors, controlled lighting, and so on, are being 
introduced. Here we should mention two somewhat related efforts. First, there 
is the Metropolitan Toronto School Board’s Study of Educational Facilities 
directed towards providing a systematized series of detailed educational 
specifications: a series of technical solutions for appropriate construction, 
and an administrative series to use the SEF building system effectively. The 
second is the students’ cité or complex as in Vaudreuil, Hull, and some other 
Quebec districts where elementary, secondary, vocational, and other schools 
are built around a quadrangle, with a common cafeteria, library, athletic 


fields, and such. 


Education appears to industry to offer a growing market and corporations 
are consolidating to provide both hardware and software (machines and pro- 
grams) and in some instances are producing systematized instructional 
packages. The converting of libraries to depositories with print-out and 
projection facilities, cable education television, and the use of cassettes and 
tape all fit into schemes considered today. 


An architecturally striking university is Simon Fraser, built on Burnaby Mountain, 
east of Vancouver, B.C. This new university opened in 1965. 


Higher Education 


The universities of Canada, about sixty in number, range from small col- 
leges of liberal arts enrolling as few as 1,000 to multi-versities of many 
colleges and faculties and research institutions enrolling more than 15,000, 
such as l’Université de Montréal and the Universities of Toronto and British 
Columbia. Basic instruction is in English in most institutions, in French in 
several, and in both languages at the Universities of Ottawa and Sherbrooke 
and Laurentian University. Most operate on an academic year of eight or nine 
months with summer classes and possibly an inter-session. 

Most of the universities in pioneer days were begun by churches but most 
have since become secular. A fair number, particularly in the western 
provinces and Newfoundland, were established as provincial institutions, and 
a third group such as McGill, Dalhousie, and Carleton were begun by inter- 
ested citizens. 

Governance of the universities is generally the responsibility of a board of 
governors, which may be partly appointed by the parent body — whether 
church, government, or corporation — and partly elected by the university 
convocation; a senate, composed mainly of senior staff and sometimes 
including governors and lay members, to which is delegated academic 
legislative power; and councils and committees as required. Today’s students 
are asking for representation on all administrative bodies. 


To accommodate the increased enrolment 


at the University of Saskatchewan, the 
Thorvaldson Building was recently added 
to the Saskatoon campus. 


Below, the new Trent University, Peter- 
borough, Ont., will have from 12 to 14 
residential-teaching colleges by 1980. 


sncanencinensercenent: 
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Most provinces have a council for higher education with representation in 
the provincial legislature. In Saskatchewan or Newfoundland where each has 
but one provincial university the relationship between government and 
university is direct. Quebec, through legislative enactment, has established 
the University of Quebec after examining certain American state universities, 
the University of Paris, and some Canadian structures. The University of 
Quebec will open its doors in September 1969 at Montreal, Chicoutimi, and 
Trois-Riviéres, and later in Hull and Rimouski. Instruction and research will 
be offered from the beginning under a staff selected by the Directorate of 
Higher Education of the Quebec Department of Education. 


Other Post-Secondary Education 


Whereas in provinces other than Quebec, high school graduates entered 
university directly, and some universities accepted students with junior 
matriculation and provided one year of university preparation, in Quebec, 
high school graduates completed four years of high school and four years of 
university in the classical colleges. With the trend in Quebec towards greater 
emphasis on science and practical subjects there are now special institutes, 
Colléges d’enseignement général et professionnel (CEGEP) which offer a 
variety of terminal and college-entrance courses. These will come between 
high school and university, leaving the Quebec universities free to continue, 
as do those in many European countries, at a higher level than most univer- 
sities in North America. The classical colleges will be replaced or adapted 
to provide mainly courses at the high school level. 

Elsewhere the demand for post-secondary education other than university 
is increasing greatly. To meet this need, as well as to take pressure off the 
universities, there are a number of institutions springing up in addition to, or 
in combination with, the institutes of technology. Such are community or 
junior colleges, whose functions may be to act as feeder colleges to the 
universities, to provide terminal courses for technicians, or to offer a variety 


Students at the B.C. Institute 
of Technology can take a two- 
year course in natural gas and 
petroleum technology. 
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of other courses for adults. These colleges are usually operated under the 
provincial departments by local committees and the numbers enrolled are 
increasing rapidly year by year. At the same time classes for adults in the 
high schools continue to draw large numbers of adults for academic, cultural, 
vocational, and hobby courses. At the same time in-service training courses 
are provided by many companies for both newly recruited and experienced 
personnel, until the numbers enrolled in post-school educational activity are 
coming near to the numbers in formal school classes. 


Teachers 


About 3 per cent of the labour force or 31 per cent of the census class 
“professional and technical’ are teachers. Of the elementary-secondary 
teachers, about 37 per cent are men and of the women 54 per cent are married. 
About 65 per cent teach elementary grades. The average experience of both 
elementary and secondary teachers is just under 7 years. Above 70 per cent 
of secondary and 13 per cent of elementary teachers outside Quebec have one 
or more university degrees. 

For certification, provincial departments normally require at least comple- 
tion of high school and one school year of teacher training for elementary 
school certificates, and university graduation plus one year of professional 
training or the equivalent for secondary certificates. Teachers of technical 
courses in secondary schools must meet requirements of practical experience 
or its equivalent in their specialty. For the most part normal schools have 
become teachers’ colleges and most provinces have entrusted the universities 
with providing teacher education in faculties of education leading to a degree, 
although teachers may teach after two years or an interim certificate. Most 
departments of education provide special summer courses for teachers to 
qualify for special certificates, while the bulk of students at university sum- 
mer schools are teachers wishing to qualify for a college degree in arts, 
science, or education. 


An interesting experimental 
project, Tévec, was conduct- 
ed by the Quebec Department 
of Education in 1968-9: Grade 
9 courses were carried by 
two private TV stations in 
the Saguenay—Lac Saint-Jean 
region. TV pupils did exer- 
cises, which were marked by 
the Department. At the end of 
the course, 7,000 people wrote 
exams. 
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An adult retraining group at the Nova Scotia Vocational Training Centre, 
Point Edward, Cape Breton. 


With university enrolment and costs expected to double, the problems of 
staffing the universities loom large for most faculties. In 1967-8, 7,400 were 
graduated with masters and licence degrees and 940 with earned doctorates. 
Many of these graduates are attracted to government and industry, or leave 
the country. Even allowing for Canadians returning with doctorates from 
other countries, Canadian universities will have to employ many graduates 
from other countries to meet their requirements. 

As with the university, where selection is made on academic rather than 
professional qualifications, so in the community colleges and technical insti- 
tutes, although many are qualified teachers, qualifications relate to academic 
and technical certificates and experience. 


The Financing of Education 


The Dominion Bureau of Statistics’ estimates place the cost of formal 
academic and vocational education at $5,931,000,000 for 1968. This represents 
about 9 per cent of the Gross National Product. Actual annual expenditure 
on the average is just over $700 for each elementary and high school student 
and $2,500 for each university student enrolled. 

About 57 per cent of all educational funds comes from the province. This is 
followed by local taxation — contributing 30 per cent — and the federal 
contribution amounting to about 12 per cent. Other sources account for about 
1 per cent. Most of the federal contribution goes to universities as operating 
grants, building funds, student loans, and research grants, and to post- 
secondary institutes and colleges or other adult education courses. 


F. E. Whitworth 
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Statistics of Canadian Education, 1968-9 
(Estimates) 
Type of School or Course Schools Full-time Enrolment 
Teachers 
Kindergartens 
Private kindergarten and nursery schools! .......... 872 1,734 36,160 
In elementary schools? 
DCM eee ye eae aCe yi al peak o,f Shc 280,880 
EOCOAPSWRY, hs: Gabspecteee th, ARS Se gh ae at 3,810 
“PUTRI. <n Mra cap os la Pe Zetia 
otal BKindergartenwe ee, es 332,965 
Elementary-Secondary Education? 
Puplic.andsceparate sChOOlS meres kh aoe 3 18,038 248,368 4,986,130 
National Defence schools overseas ................. 20 535 8,200 
PUL SS ClO] SMM eee uth tile. Gan, OCT ee Nees, 336 1,607 26,705 
PAL CTS NOOlG MENT et we, tt Ree kai ae Nee ee 1,190 TAG 244. 178,130 
Total Elementary and Secondary .............. 19,584 261,751 5,199,1652 
Post-Secondary Education4 
INV erSItiesmandCOMEIES wht ate Poe cea. 155 19,800 252,700 
RUDSOs mc LOM ASCOUrSES 2.0 « ooh C ie yhOur kde ees 186 DOS 24,830 
Me sthero mC olecesinss mmtun < Wtur~ y ak wah 70 1,560 23,970 
Community colleges and technical institutes ........ a25 1310 129,720 
Total Post-Secondary .......................... 736 35,205 431,220 
Other Education 
priya tesira desschools esis tc kw ee he od Bin) B25 eh 324 811 21,1659 
PmVate DUSINESS: COUEGES) s2.scin, Lee See es 207 888 38,250° 
(PotaleeO there nortan het ee een Arne Cy 531 1,699 59,4155 
ERTL Wala oe a ca iri ee eg ia Une oe ae ee 21,723 300,389 6,022,495 


| 
_ Based on data in Advance Statistics of Education, 1968-9 (DBS Bull. 81-220). 
_'Exclusive of schools in Saskatchewan and Quebec. 

_2Schools and teachers included in elementary-secondary education. 

-3Enrolment excludes children in kindergarten classes reported above. 

4 Full-time enrolment only. 5 Full-time and part-time enrolment. 
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| Miller Composite High School, Regina, Sask., has a place in the permanent Cana- 
dian exhibit at the International Bureau of Education, Geneva. 
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York House School, Vancouver, B.C., is one of the schools 


Financial Statistics of Education, 1968 
(Estimates) 


in 


a predominantly 
English-speaking part of Canada that offers instruction in French also. 


Item 


Sources of Funds 
Local: government: taxation <5 .46.. vee Ain ete lovee sane sities 
Provincial and territorial governments ............++--2eeeeees 
Federal’ COVEENIMENE ae ek tee saree ence ea 9 we elon ie sie mea Ress 
EN SLMS OUTCCSar te Sede code ciate hes ok we atis aka «chal sr aren aeramesiee afaik 


Total funds Dy,.SOUDCE. oo awe ea ins Gace eo ee ee 


Expenditures on education 
Elementary and secondary education 


UO aes We ees eee ae Es em eRe are Nr Cee eas cupric NO. Ord D 


Teachers’ (COU SES oa.c vss video es Gnls: sie eminent eo hoe eevee enon nae 
Hish@reeducGatiom eats sr posta eect Me ceesego «cio Se lgier trait ine 
OTH epee eee rere ren NS Hie eee: 6 arenes Caste atetean ote tne nas 


Total on formal education: .4¢sssc0 cee es Yee ae ee ete 
Vocational “trainine go ocrwtes Actes eemecmmnmreterters «a nnaileheneter tose meme 


Total expenditure 20, “aye ee es oe ee 


Millions of dollars 


1,488.0 
3,192.0 
612.0 
639.0 


5,931.0 


3,795.0 
94.0 
24.0 

1,453.0 
28.0 


5,394.0 


537.0 | 
| 
5,931.0 


Religion 


The religious freedom that is a part of the Canadian way of life was 
formally guaranteed in the Canadian Bill of Rights in 1960. In addition, 
federal and provincial laws have been passed to eliminate discrimination 
because of religion or race. 

Most Canadians are Christians. Adherence to various denominations — 
according to the 1961 census— was: Roman Catholic, 8,342,826; United 
Church of Canada (a union of Methodists, Congregationalists, and Presby- 
terians), 3,664,008; Anglican, 2,409,068; Presbyterian, 818,558; Lutheran, 
662,744; Baptist, 593,553; Jewish, 254,368; and Greek Orthodox, 239,766. 
Other faiths with less than 200,000 members include Ukrainian (Greek) 
Catholic; Mennonite; Pentecostal; Salvation Army; Jehovah’s Witness; 
Christian Reformed; Mormon; Evangelical United Brethren; Adventist; 
Churches of Christ, Disciples; Christian Science; Christian and Missionary 
Alliance; Brethren in Christ; Unitarian; Free Methodist Church of Canada; 
Church of the Nazarene; Doukhobor; Plymouth Brethren; Buddhist; 
Confucian; and some others. 


Roman Catholic and Anglican 
congregations recently built the 
Assiniboia Christian Centre, in 
Winnipeg, Man., where both 
worship. 


The Arts 


A magnificent epilogue to the 1968-9 season of the arts in Canada came 
in the form of a belated Centennial event. On June 2, 1969, the National Arts 
Centre opened in Ottawa. It had been scheduled for 1967, and the opening 
was like a late birthday present. It should also prove to be a unifying force 
at a time when Canadian arts groups, expanding vigorously in their own 
regions, need more opportunities to meet and cross-fertilize. If the Centre’s 
two-week opening festival is any indication of future programming, this role 
as a meeting place should be more than fulfilled. Audiences in these opening 
weeks saw the National Ballet of Canada perform the world premiére of 
Roland Petit’s Kraanerg, the Théatre du Nouveau Monde perform Lysistrata, 
heard the country’s two major symphony orchestras, Montreal and Toronto, 
instrumental ensembles from three provinces, a Gordon Lightfoot concert, 
a play from Vancouver, a multi-media spectacle by Toronto playwright Jack 
Winter, and an opera by Gabriel Charpentier. 

The Centre offers a 2,300-seat opera house, an 800-seat theatre, an 
experimental studio, and a salon for chamber music concerts. Three restau- 
rants, a string of boutiques, many commissioned art objects, all add to its 
grace and comfort. Even its air-conditioning is perhaps the best in the world. 
It is, in the often-repeated words of its architect, Fred Lebensold of Montreal, 
“prototypal.” 

Apart from serving as a focal point for touring companies, both visiting 
and Canadian, the Arts Centre will have its own resident attractions. The 
Stratford Theatre Company will use it as a home base during the winter, 
a resident French company called Le Capricorne is now being formed and 
Canadian Mario Bernardi has left his post as musical director of London’s’ 
Sadler’s Wells Opera to head the Centre’s permanent 45-piece orchestra. 

If a raison d’étre for the Arts Centre is needed, some figures appearing | 
in a recent issue of World Theatre, a bilingual journal published by | 
the International Theatre Institute, will serve as well as anything. | 
Taking the period 1947 to 1967 to illustrate the growth of Canadian theatre 
generally, the magazine cites the following statistics, for ballet: one pro- 
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Looking across the 
Rideau Canal to The 
National Arts Centre, 
Ottawa. The Peace 
Tower of the Parliament 
Buildings is in the back- 
ground. 


The Opera House of the 
Centre glows in warm 
tones of crimson and 
gold. The farthest seat 
in the third balcony is 
only 114 feet from the 
stage, hence the rapport 
between performers 
and spectators is close. 
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Commissioned works of art complement the architecture of the Centre: luminous 
sculptures of glass and steel by William Martin in the stairwells, ‘“Three Graces” 
by Ossip Zadkine in the main foyer, and a tapestry by Alfred Manessier in 
the Salon. 


Two of the opening festival’s events were Lysistrata, performed by the Théatre du 
Nouveau Monde, and Kraanerg (above), a new ballet by Roland Petit, given its 
world premiére by the National Ballet. 


Two other attractions at the Centre last summer were Anne of Green Gables, 
a 5-year long favourite from the Charlottetown Theatre, and a new multi-media 
spectacle, Party Day, by Jack Winter. 
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Giratoire, by Pierre Voyer, performed by students of Collége Sainte-Marie in 
Montreal won several awards at the Dominion Drama Festival, including that for 
best play. 


fessional company in 1947, four in 1967; for opera: none in 1947, four in 
1967: for theatre: none in 1947, fifteen in 1967. The increase in public sub- 
sidies for the arts is also significant. In 1957, total federal, provincial, and 
municipal subsidies for theatre, ballet, and opera amounted to $266,000. Ten 
years later it had increased more than ten-fold to $3,004,000. In the past 
ten years, fifty theatres have been built in Canada and ticket sales have 
increased 500 per cent in the past two years alone. 


Theatre 

On this resolutely cheerful note we can look at the theatre in Canada. 
Unlike all of Gaul but very much like many things Canadian, it is divided 
into two major parts. French-language theatre has a strong focal point in 
Montreal, which has at least three companies of international caliber—the 
Théatre du Nouveau Monde, the Comédie Canadienne, and the Rideau Vert. 
Although Toronto has seen the demise of the Crest Theatre and the Canadian 
Players, none the less, it has also seen the birth of Theatre Toronto, founded 
in January, 1968, and the lively and often experimental work of Toronto 
Workshop Productions. The forthcoming opening of the St. Lawrence Centre 
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offers bright prospects. The Stratford Festival, of course, is easily accessible 
to Toronto audiences. At the same time Canada’s regional network of 
English-language theatres has been moving from strength to strength, with 
its main centres in Winnipeg, Vancouver, Edmonton, Calgary, Halifax, and 
Charlottetown as well as Toronto. 

In Vancouver, which supports a flourishing Opera Association, there is 
the Playhouse Theatre Company, which maintains an adventurous policy of 
presenting many new, and often Canadian, works. One of these, The Ecstasy 
of Rita Joe, was brought to Ottawa for the opening festival of the National 
Arts Centre, after a successful run in Vancouver. The Playhouse also offers 
a second program, known as Stage 2, showing experimental plays, again 
many of them by Canadian authors. Another showplace for experimental 
works is the University of British Columbia’s semi-professional Frederick 
Wood Theatre. 

In Edmonton the Citadel Theatre filled 80 per cent of its seats during 
its third season; and Calgary’s semi-professional Mac 14 group was suc- 
ceeded by Theatre Calgary in the fall of 1968, giving Calgarians a stimulating 
season of fully professional productions under the artistic direction of 


Marcel Dubé’s Bilan, staged by the Théatre du Nouveau Monde, was well received 
by critics and public in Montreal during the 1968-9 season. 
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Christopher Newton. In Saskatchewan, where the distances between towns 
make theatre-going something of an effort, the Globe Theatre continued to 
take productions for children on tour and, for the first time, added an adult 
program. The Manitoba Theatre Centre, in Winnipeg, is surely one of the 
country’s most remarkable theatrical achievements. Founded in 1958 by John 
Hirsch and Tom Hendry, and now under the direction of Eddie Gilbert, it 
is one of the most active regional theatres on the continent, attracting a 
total audience of well over one hundred thousand each year in a city of 
less than half a million. In 1968-9, after its theatre was torn down, it pre- 
sented four productions at Winnipeg’s new concert hall, and, in its smaller 
studio theatre, seven productions, mostly experimental. The Centre expects 
to move into its new theatre in the autumn of 1970. 

There is also the Stratford Shakespearean Festival, the most successful 
cartographic coincidence in the history of the arts in Canada. From this 
small town in southern Ontario named after another small town in England 
has come Canada’s original effort to achieve international theatrical status, 
an effort that has been entirely successful. Since 1967, under the direction 
of Jean Gascon and John Hirsch, the Festival has produced new plays as 
well as classics. 


Tartuffe was a feature of 
both the 1968 and 1969 sea- 
sons at the Stratford Festi- 
val. Here are William Hutt 
as Tartuffe and Martha 
Henry as Elmire. 
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Another success from 
Charlottetown is Johnny 
Belinda, with Diane Ny- 
land playing the deaf 
mute. It has been seen 
in Toronto, Ottawa, and 
Montreal as well as at 
Charlottetown’s Con- 
federation Centre 
theatre. 


At Niagara-on-the-Lake, the Shaw Festival had its most successful summer 
season yet, producing a play by Feydeau and a special reading from Oscar 
Wilde, The Importance of Being Oscar, along with Shavian drama. In Halifax, 
the Neptune Theatre also packed the house consistently, filling 94 per cent 
of available seats; and the Charlottetown Festival continued to produce 
original Canadian musical drama. Added to Anne of Green Gables—already 
a perennial success both in Charlottetown and on tour—was a new produc- 
tion, Johnny Belinda. 

It is sometimes said that political and social issues are more closely 
linked to the theatre in Quebec than elsewhere in Canada, and several of 
last year’s productions seem to prove the point. The Théatre de l’Escale 
performed Robert Gurik’s political satire Hamlet, Prince du Québec, and 
the Thédtre de Quat’Sous, Frangoise Loranger’s Le Chemin du Roy—an 
evocation of the 1967 visit of General de Gaulle. On the other hand, the 
Théatre du Nouveau Monde, which in the previous year produced Jean- 
Louis Roux’s interpretation of the life and execution of Louis Riel, Bois 
Bralé, came up with a brilliant and totally lighthearted production of Bernard 
Shaw’s Pygmalion, translated both in language and setting to today’s 
Montreal. 


The Grands Ballets Canadiens performing Carl Orff’s Catulli Carmina. 


Dance 

Canada’s dance companies did a great deal of touring at home and abroad 
in 1968-9, and already the National Ballet is scheduled as one of Canada’s 
attractions at Expo 70 in Osaka. From Manitoba, the Royal Winnipeg Ballet 
went across Europe, winning two gold medals at an international dance 
festival in Paris, and being hailed in the Soviet Union as “‘Canada’s Bolshoi 
Ballet.” The Grands Ballets Canadiens of Montreal won particular praise in 
Europe for their production of Carl Orff’s Carmina Burana, and the Feux 
Follets, another Montreal group which toured Europe, for their Canadian 
Mosaic. 


The Feux Follets in masks of the West Coast Kwakiutl tribe. 


The Royal Winnipeg Ballet’s prima ballerina, Christine Hennessey, was awarded 
a first prize for giving the best female interpretation, at the Sixth International 
of the Dance, in Paris. 


Prokofiev’s Cinderella was choreographed for the National Ballet Company by 
Celia Franca. 
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A ‘scene from The Barber of Seville, with John Arab as Almaviva, Sheila Percy 
as Rosina, and Cornelius Opthof as Figaro. 


Opera 

Most travelled of the Canadian Opera Company’s productions in 1968-9 
was their Barber of Seville, which went across the western provinces and 
northern United States en route to Alaska and the Northwest Territories. 
Their ‘month-long Toronto season opened with a re-run of the Canadian 
opera, Riel, and included productions of Tosca, Salome, and Aida. They also 
presented a special production from February to May in schools throughout 
Ontario as part of the Prologue to the Performing Arts program. All told, 
the company averaged 84 per cent capacity audiences and its box-office 
receipts for the season were a few thousand dollars above the estimate. 
Other operatic productions were presented by the companies in Vancouver, 
Edmonton, and Quebec. 

The Guelph Spring Festival now in its second season, is the offspring of 
the Edward Johnson Music Foundation, set up in memory of the world- 
famous tenor who was born in that city. Following a highly successful first 
season last year, the festival chose as its theme for 1969 “The Arts in 
Religion.” Highlighting the two weeks were the Canadian premiére of 
Benjamin Britten’s The Prodigal Son, and a recital by internationally known 
Canadian tenor Jon Vickers. 
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Music 


Perhaps the outstanding musical event of the year, the one which holds 
the most promise for the future, was the formation of the Atlantic Symphony 
Orchestra. The orchestra came from the pooled resources of the Halifax 
and New Brunswick Orchestras, now dissolved, and it tours throughout; the 
Maritimes from its base in Halifax. The symphony orchesttas in Montreal 
and Toronto continued at high international standards. New conductors*have 
arrived in Winnipeg, in Edmonton, and in Quebec City. New concert Ralls. 
are opening in Quebec City, Winnipeg, Saskatoon and, of course, in Ottawa— 
by now well launched on the business of building its new resident orchestra. 

In the field of chamber music, both the McGill Chamber Orchestra and 
the Orford Quartet had successful seasons. Both toured in Canada’ and the 
United States last year, and the quartet went to Europe as well. Festivals 
continued last year at Mount Orford in Quebec, with the Jeunesses Musicales, 
at the Banff School of Fine Arts, at Stratford, where the musical program is 
playing an important role, and, again in Ontario, at the new Guelph 
Spring Festival. 

In the spring of 1968, Quebec chansonnier Jean Pierre Ferland won : ‘top 
honours at Montreal's third festival for Canadian recordings only a short 
while after he had returned from Paris, where he was awarded the Prix 
Charles-Cros. Other Quebec singers who performed successfully outside 
Canada in the past year were Gilles Vigneault, by now no stranger to Europe, 
and Claude Léveillée. Canada’s internationally-known pianist Glenn Gould | 
was one of this year’s recipients of the Canada Council's Molson Prize. 


é 
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The chansonnier Claude Lé- 
veillée. The songs of the chan- 
sonniers tend more and more 
to reflect the contemporary 
experience of the French- 
speaking Quebecer. 
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Visual Arts 


The National Gallery continued to set standards for the country in the 
variety and quality of its programs. Its stress, for the first time in many 
years, was on travelling exhibitions, as was that of the Toronto, Winnipeg, 
and Vancouver galleries. Successes such as Vancouver’s in showing Emily 
Carr throughout British Columbia seems to indicate a new and rapidly- 
developing pattern that should help greatly in overcoming regional disparity 
in the arts. 


Two large exhibitions of contemporary Canadian art went to Europe this 
year. One, organized by the National Gallery, went to Paris, Rome, Lausanne, 
and Brussels. The other, organized by the Canada Council, was shown at 
the Edinburgh International Festival. And at the Venice Biennale, Montreal 
painter Guido Molinari received the Bright Foundation award for the best 
painter under 45. 


Montreal painter Jacques de Tonnancour received one of last year’s 
Canada Council Medals for outstanding artistic achievement. 


Among the major exhibitions held in Canada during the year was “Jacob 
Jordaens,” organized by the National Gallery, which brought together some 
314 works from around the world for the largest exhibition it has ever 
tackled. The exhibition “Rembrandt and his Pupils” brought in 179,000 
viewers to the Montreal Museum of Fine Arts and the Art Gallery of Ontario. 
“Los Angeles 6” in Vancouver, and “New York 13” in Vancouver, Regina, 
and Montreal, presented some of the liveliest of contemporary American 
art to Canadian audiences. The Art Gallery of Ontario became the first ever 
to assemble in any quantity the works of James Jacques Joseph Tissot. 
“Three Hundred Years of Scottish Painting’? opened in Charlottetown before 
touring Canada; the National Portrait Gallery in London sent ‘Royal Faces: 
Portraits of the Kings and Queens of England” to Vancouver; Quebec showed 
“Treasures from Besancon” and there was an exhibition of Viking artifacts 
in Regina. 

Established arts publications such as arts/canada and Vie des Arts con- 
tinued to flourish and a new magazine, The Five Cent Review, made its 
appearance in December. Its publisher is 27-year-old Peter Lebensold of 
Montreal who pioneered Take One, Canada’s only magazine on film. 

Interest and activity in film has been mushrooming across Canada. 
Underground films have had showings throughout the country and a regular 
outlet, the Underground Film Centre, was established in Montreal. A number 
of experimental Canadian films were shown at the Edinburgh Festival this 
year and special attention was given there and across Europe to Michael 
Snow’s Wavelength. Joyce Wieland won a prize in New York at the 
Independent Film-makers Festival for her provocative Rat Life and Diet in 
North America which was later purchased by the Museum of Modern Art. 


A logical offshoot of this interest in the experimental has been the sight 
and sound spectaculars. Montreal developed its ‘Mind Excursion Centre” 
and Toronto its ‘Electric Circus,” while Intermedia in Vancouver continued 
to be the country’s major workshop for mixed media experiments. 


Guido Molinari’s Orange Vert. 


The National Gallery of Canada 

The beginnings of the National Gallery of Canada are associated with the 
founding of the Royal Canadian Academy of Arts in 1880. The Marquis of 
Lorne, then Governor General, had recommended and assisted the founding 
of the Academy and among the tasks he assigned to that institution was the 


The exhibition “Canada, art d’aujourd’hui’” on view in the Musée National d’Art 
Moderne, Paris. 
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Two important works recently ac- 
quired by the National Gallery to 
augment its contemporary and Euro- 
pean collections: Jackson Pollock’s 
No. 29 (1950) and Antonio Canova’s 
Dancer. 
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establishment of a National Gallery at the seat of government. Until 1907 
the National Gallery was under the direct control] of a Minister of the Crown 
but in that year, in response to public demand, an Advisory Arts Council 
consisting of three laymen was appointed by the Government to administer 
grants to the National Gallery. Three years later, the first professional 
curator was appointed. 


In 1913, the National Gallery was incorporated by Act of Parliament 
(RSC 1952, c. 186) and placed under the administration of a Board of Trustees 
appointed by the Governor General in Council; its function was to encourage 
public interest in the arts and to promote the interests of Canadian art. 
Under this management, the Gallery increased its collections and acquired 
international recognition. It has had five Directors; the present Director is 
Dr. Jean Sutherland Boggs. 

On April 1st, 1968, the Gallery became a component of the National 
Museums of Canada under new legislation, Bill No. S-2, enacted to place it 
with the National Museum of Man, the National Museum of Natural Sciences 
and the National Museum of Science and Technology under a single Board 
of Trustees. 

The Gallery’s collections represent taste and quality. They have been 
built up to give the people of Canada an indication of the origins from 
which their own traditions have developed. The collection of Canadian art, 
the most extensive and important in existence, is continually being augmented 
by new purchases. The collections also include many European master- 
pieces, including twelve major works acquired from the famous Liechtenstein 
collection; the Massey collection of English pictures presented to the Gallery 
during 1946-50 by the Massey Foundation, and the recently acquired Vincent 
Massey bequest of Canadian works; and the most important collection of 
prints and drawings in Canada. Diploma works of the Royal Canadian 
Academy and an extensive collection of war art are deposited at the Gallery. 


The services of the Gallery include the operation of a reference library of 
more than 25,000 volumes as well as periodicals and sales and exhibition 
catalogues. The Photographic Library holds 20,000 photographs of works 
of art related mainly to the collections. 


The National Conservation Research Laboratory, established in 1964, 
provides technical information on works of art from public and private 
collections across Canada and is responsible for the conservation of the 
national art collections. In addition, research is carried out on the effects 
of environment on works of art and on the durability of artists’ material. 


An active program of exhibitions, lectures, films and guided tours is main- 
_ tained for visitors to the Gallery in Ottawa. The interests of the country as 
_awhole are well served by circulating exhibitions, lecture tours, publications, 
reproductions, slides, and filmstrips prepared by the Gallery staff. Promotion 
and information on art films are handled by the Canadian Centre for Films 
on Art and their distribution by the Canadian Film Institute. The Gallery 
| promotes interest in Canadian art abroad by participating in international 
_ exhibitions such as the Biennials of Venice, Sdo Paulo, and Paris, and by 
preparing major exhibitions of Canadian art for showing in other countries. 
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Books 

One of the most encouraging aspects of the book business in Canada in 
the past year has been the flourishing of small publishing houses — en- 
couraging both because of what it says for the Canadian publishing trade 
and for the material it is publishing. All these houses handle Canadian 
writers almost exclusively and, while some of them are little more than 
outlets for special and limited audiences, a few have managed to move on 
to the national level. 

Among these is Mel Hurtig of Edmonton who had been established as a 
regional publisher for a year and a half before The New Romans became a 
national best-seller. Characteristic of the new publishing spirit, The New 
Romans, edited by poet Al Purdy, is a collection of essays, poems, and stories 
by Canadian writers of their feelings towards the United States. Characteristic 
also of the difficulties facing Canadian publishers, particularly one from the 
Prairies, The New Romans was designed in Toronto, printed in Winnipeg, 
published in Edmonton. Its cover was done in Vancouver and its type was 
set in London, Ont. 

Montreal has its Delta Press, run by poet Louis Dudek, Ottawa its Oberon 
Press. Sidney, B.C., has Gray’s Publishing Company, and Vancouver has 
Ganglia, Talon Books, and Very Stone House. In Toronto, there is the Coach 
House Press—which has already won a Governor General’s award for its 
publication of Eli Mandel’s An Idiot Joy—the Weedflower Press, and the 
House of Anansi. 


The Edmonton Public Library’s 
comfortable chairs encourage 
browsing. 
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Run in conjunction with Toronto’s Rochdale College, Anansi (the name 
comes from a spider god of West Africa, also known as a prankster) is run 
by writer Dave Godfrey and poet Dennis Lee. They publish only paperbacks 
and most of their twenty titles to date are Canadian poetry. Some of Anansi’s 
published poets include Al Purdy, Margaret Atwood — whose first book by 
Anansi won a Governor General's Award for 1967 and whose second, 
The Animals in That Country, was a leading nominee for 1968 — Dennis Lee, 
George Jonas, and Joe Rosenblatt. 

Winners of the 1968 Governor General’s Awards for Literature were 
Alice Munro of Vancouver for Dance of the Happy Shades, a collection of 
short stories, Mordecai Richler for his novel Cocksure and essays Hunting 
Tigers Under Glass, Marie-Claire Blais for her novel Manuscrits de Pauline 
Archange, and Fernand Dumont for Le lieu de I’homme. 


Libraries 


In Canada the general public is served by networks of municipal, regional, 
and provincial libraries in each province; students are provided with 
academic libraries in schools, colleges, and universities. Special occupational 
groups are served by government, professional business, and _ technical 
libraries. 

The two government libraries which serve the country as a whole are the 
National Library and the National Science Library in Ottawa. The National 
Library, formally established in 1953 by Act of Parliament, is now installed 
in permanent quarters in the new national library and archives building on 
Wellington Street. The formal opening, at which the Prime Minister officiated, 
was held on June 20, 1967. The library and archives building is one of the 
show places of Ottawa and attracts many visitors: three rooms on the 
ground floor are used for exhibitions which are changed periodically, and a 
400-seat auditorium is in constant use for film showings, concerts, lectures, 
and so on. The building also contains some fine art works by Canadian and 
Commonwealth artists. In the main lobby there is a bronze sculpture by 
Henry Moore, the centennial gift of the British Government, as well as a 
number of large etchings on glass by John Hutton. The public reading and 
reference rooms on the second floor have mural paintings by the Canadian 
artists Alfred Pellan and Charles Comfort. 

The National Library publishes Canadiana, a monthly bibliography of 
books, pamphlets, music, and films published in Canada or relating to Canada 
and including federal and provincial government publications. It maintains 
the National Union Catalogue which lists the books held in 291 Canadian 
libraries. This catalogue serves libraries across Canada and abroad by 


_ locating books for inter-library loan. The library is connected by Telex with 


60 Canadian libraries and by TWX with the Library of Congress in 
Washington. 

Copies of every book, pamphlet, or periodical published in Canada are 
required by law to be deposited in the national library. The library is also 
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building up an extensive general collection in the humanities, social sciences, 
music, and the performing arts. 

The National Science Library, which is administered by the National 
Research Council, specializes in all fields of science and technology. Both 
collections are listed in the National Union Catalogue and their books are 
available on inter-library loan. 

In addition to the two National Libraries, there are a large number of 
specialized libraries in the various government departments, with a total book 
collection of about two million volumes. These also are included in the 
National Union Catalogue. 

In recent years, many new libraries have been established in Canada, 
particularly new university libraries, and existing libraries have greatly 
enlarged their collections to meet the needs of the ever-growing student 
enrolment. In 1967, a number of public libraries were erected as Centennial 
projects in cities and towns. Areas with a widely scattered population are 
developing regional library service with bookmobiles, aircraft, and boats. 
Linked by Telex, even remote centres in the Yukon and Northwest Territories 
can share the library resources of the country. 


Radio and Television 


THE CANADIAN BROADCASTING CORPORATION 


The 1968 Broadcasting Act confirmed in legislation some of the CBC’s 
traditional principles, and its responsibility to provide the national broad- 
casting service. The Act sets out that this service should (1) be a balanced 
service of information, enlightenment, and entertainment for people of 
different ages, interests, and tastes; (2) be extended to all parts of Canada, 
as public funds become available; (3) be in English and French, serving the 
special needs of geographic regions, and actively contributing to the flow 
and exchange of cultural and regional information and entertainment; and 
(4) contribute to the development of national unity and provide for a con- 
tinuing expression of Canadian identity. 


Programs. Among major program projects in the 1967-8 seasons were 
extensive live coverage of the Progressive Conservative and Liberal leader- 
ship conventions; the Toronto and Ottawa constitutional conferences; the 
first national television debate among Canadian party leaders (a joint 
CBC-CTV production); and the federal election of June 1968. CBC news 
correspondents covered events in all parts of the world from 15 major 
production points in Canada and from bases in London, Paris, Moscow, 
Hong Kong, New York, and Washington. Special documentary programs were 
produced to mark the 50th anniversary of the end of the 1st World War. 
Colour programming was increased, and, by the opening of the 1968-9 
program season, some 80 to 90 per cent of prime-time evening programming 
was in colour on both French and English TV networks. There was extensive 
coverage by all CBC networks of the 1968 Olympic Games in Mexico, and a 
10-year contract was signed for CBC coverage of major athletic events at 
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Canadian universities. In 1968, in addition to its permanent staff of about 
9,000, the CBC employed more than 13,000 Canadian performers and artists. 


Coverage and Facilities. The CBC television service was within reach of 
96.6 per cent of all Canadians by March 31, 1968, carried by 273 stations 
linked by 10,000 miles of microwave network. The radio service reaches 
98.7 per cent of all Canadians and is carried by 321 stations connected by 
23,500 miles of networks. 

Frontier Coverage Packages are in operation at Yellowknife, Northwest 
Territories; Whitehorse, Yukon; Lynn Lake, Manitoba; and Havre St. Pierre, 
Quebec. These are low-power TV transmitters operating four hours a day 
and broadcasting a selection of national service programs provided on 
videotape. Plans to extend the FCP service could bring television to some 
40 isolated locations in the Canadian north by the end of 1972. 


CBC Northern Service. The Northern Service marked 10 years of operation 
on Nov. 10, 1968. It broadcasts on medium-wave radio for 18 hours a day to 
the Yukon and Northwest Territories and the northern areas of five provinces, 
and on short-wave for 842 hours a day to the High Arctic. It has community 


stations at Happy Valley, Labrador; Yellowknife, Inuvik, and Frobisher Bay, 


Northwest Territories; Whitehorse, Yukon; and Churchill, Manitoba. All 
except Frobisher Bay are connected to the national radio networks, and 
coverage is further extended through 26 low-power relay transmitters. The 
short-wave service, in English, French, and Eskimo, is transmitted from 


Massenet’s opera Thais was one of the presentations shown in colour on the 
CBC’s French-language network, Radio-Canada, in 1969. 
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Sackville, New Brunswick, using the facilities of the CBC International 
Service. 

Northern Service schedules combine local programs — including news, 
discussion, open-line shows, entertainment, public service information, and 
personal messages — with a variety of national network programs. Programs 
are broadcast in Eskimo, Dogrib, Chipewyan, Loucheux, Slave, and Cree as 
well as English and French. The Northern Service also contributes programs 
to the national networks, such as “Indian Magazine,” a weekly radio forum 
for Indian peoples throughout Canada. News editors at Whitehorse and 
Yellowknife continue to develop regional news services for the Yukon and 
Mackenzie networks and to report on northern happenings to newsrooms 
“outside.” Many of the staff and program contributors of the CBC Northern 
Service are themselves Indians, Eskimos, or Métis. 


CBC Armed Forces Service. The Armed Forces Service provides CBC 
radio and television programs to the Department of National Defence for 
Canadian servicemen and their dependants in Europe, Africa, and northern 
Canada, and to Canadian Forces’ ships at sea. Recorded and short-wave 
programs are supplied to broadcasting stations of the Canadian Forces in 
West Germany, and a weekly package of television programs is distributed 
among remote Canadian Forces bases in northern Canada and abroad. 
CBC concert parties visit bases at home and overseas. 


External Services. A regrouping of various CBC foreign operations into a 
single External Services Division was made on July 1, 1968. The division 
includes the CBC International Service, the Overseas and Foreign Relations 
Department, CBC offices in foreign countries, and the Export Sales 
Department. 

The International Service broadcasts daily in 11 languages to short-wave 
listeners in Europe, Africa, Australasia, Latin America, the Caribbean, and 
North America. Programs are in English, French, German, Czech, Slovak, 


Eskimos at Povungnituk, in northern Quebec, rehearsing in their own language a 
dramatic series for radio broadcast. The series was tape-recorded and broadcast 
by shortwave from Montreal on the CBC’s Northern Service. 


A CBC camera crew with 
actor Raymond Massey at the 
Vimy Memorial in France 
shooting sequences for “And 
We Were Young,” a special 
program for Remembrance 
Day 1968. 


Russian, Ukrainian, Polish, Hungarian, Portuguese, and Spanish. The empha- 
sis is on news and other topical programming, and more than 90 hours of 
programs are broadcast every week. During the Czechoslovakian crisis in 
August 1968, many special news reports were broadcast, especially to 
Eastern Europe. The International Service also supplies music and spoken- 
word transcriptions to broadcasting organizations in other countries, and has 
collaborated with RCA Victor to produce several albums of Canadian music 
for release in the commercial market. 

The Overseas and Foreign Relations Department co-operates with govern- 
ment and other agencies in providing on-the-job training for broadcasting 
students from other countries. It also enters CBC programs in international 
festivals and competitions and maintains relations with international broad- 
casting organizations. It guides CBC activity in international sales of 
programs, arranges itineraries for visiting broadcasters, and co-ordinates 
information on world broadcasting satellites. 


PRIVATE STATIONS 


Canada’s first privately-owned station marked its 50th anniversary in 1969. 
From that lone station in Montreal in 1919, private broadcasting had grown 
by 1968 to embrace AM, FM, TV, rebroadcasting, and short-wave stations. 
Private stations annually transmit 2,500,000 hours of programming to a poten- 
tial daily audience of 17,000,000. Development had been smooth and orderly 
despite the fact that broadcasting was regulated solely by the CBC’s board 
of directors until 1958. In that year the Board of Broadcast Governors was 
established to supervise both publicly and privately-owned stations and net- 
works, an official recognition of Canada’s mixed system of broadcasting. 

Ninety-five per cent of Canada’s 5,373,000 households have television, and 
an estimated 750,000 color sets were in use in 1969. In 1968 daily adult 
TV-viewing averaged 4 hours, 6 minutes. From the opening of the first private 
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TV station in 1953, TV broadcasting has grown to satisfy this vast audience. 
Eleven private stations operate the CTV network, which supplies national 
programming as an alternate to the CBC’s. A dramatic upsurge in FM listening 
highlighted radio in 1968, with 45 per cent of Canadian households having one 
or more FM receivers. Supplying the radio/TV audience with high-quality 
programming requires a capital investment of $165,000,000 and the skilled 
services of 10,000 employees whose salaries, including payments to freelance 
talent, exceeds $70,000,000. 

Private stations have two important characteristics: their survival is 
entirely dependent upon advertising revenue and their primary interest is 
local service. Ninety-five per cent of such stations belong to the Canadian 
Association of Broadcasters (CAB), a voluntary trade association established 
in 1926 to foster and develop, protect and serve the interests of broadcasting. 
Important CAB projects include an exchange of large numbers of Canadian, 
and some foreign programs, and 25-year sponsorship of “Report From 
Parliament Hill’, a series of non-partisan programs that permit Members of 
Parliament to act as their own reporters. The CAB is also sponsoring for 
5 years the Dominion Drama Festival, which is dedicated to the discovery, 
development, and exposure of Canadian talent. The Association also fosters 
in-station training for foreign students, and provides career information to 
schools and other bodies. 


Two popular shows on the CTV network are “It’s Happening” with Robby Lane 
as host, and “The Pig and Whistle,” a variety show in an English pub setting. 
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Radio-Québec broadcasts a series called “En montant la riviere’—a documented 
survey of the history of French Canada for Grade 11 students. 


Films 
THE NATIONAL FILM BOARD 


In its role as a government film agency the NFB produces and distributes 
films for theatrical, television, and 16mm community showings. In addition 
to original films made for these purposes, the Board also produces news- 
stories, newsclips, filmstrips, and still photgraphs. 

During the fiscal year 1967-8 the Board produced 174 films, 158 8mm film 
loops designed for use in schools, 86 film clips, 50 filmstrips, and 52 photo- 
stories. Slidesets and overhead projectuals also were created so that the 
number of productions completed, of all types, in that year totalled 678. 

In Canada, 788,063 16mm community screenings were recorded by the 
Board in 1967-8. The total reported audience reached through these showings 
was over 41 million. This type of distribution is based on a nation-wide 
system of film circuits, film councils, and libraries supported by organizations 
and individuals engaged in community activities. Students in schools and 
universities comprised about half of the reported audience. Abroad, through 
libraries in Canadian posts, under exchange agreements, and through foreign 
agencies in more than 70 countries, 673,003 screenings to a total audience of 
80,052,459 were reported. _ 

Theatrical bookings of NFB films in Canada totalled 10,892 in 1967-8, and 
television screenings totalled 7,330. 

Beyond Canada, National Film Board productions allow millions of people 
to become better acquainted with this country, its people and its geography, 
as well as with its economic life and cultural achievements. In 1967-8 record- 
breaking figures were established for the distribution of NFB films outside 
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Pas de Deux, an NFB film, directed by Norman McLaren and featuring Margaret 
Mercier and Vincent Warren of Les Grands Ballets Canadiens, won a British Film 
Academy award in 1969. 


Canada. There were 35,368 theatrical bookings in various countries; telecasts 
were more numerous, 13,603 for the year; and sales of prints also increased 
substantially. There were more showings in part because the number of NFB 
films available in foreign-language versions is rising constantly; special efforts 
have increased the distribution of Canadian travel films in the United States; 
and distribution agreements have been concluded allowing the Board’s films 
to be seen in many new nations, particularly on television. 

A considerable audience is reached through the sale of 16mm prints. The 
Board sold 8,336 prints of its own product in Canada, and 11,129 prints abroad. 
Board filmstrip sales in Canada were over 70,000 prints, and 29,190 filmstrips 
were sold abroad. 

During the year, the National Film Board won 89 awards at international 
film festivals. 

The growing sophistication of film audiences and the increasing importance 
of film as a means of communication is reflected in the Board’s film-making, 
which includes features, documentaries, informational films, and films de- 
signed for specific social purposes. The Board strives to serve as an innovator 
of new cinema techniques, as well as a recorder of the nation’s day-to-day 
evolution. Thus, new needs and greater public sensitivity have encouraged 
the Board’s film-makers to explore new filmic styles, and to experiment in 
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new areas of film production. There have been corresponding new departures 
in the distribution and use of films, as more people turn to films, as a matter 
of course, for assistance in many activities. 

Films may provide ideas for reflection and information, encourage social 
action, and serve as adjuncts to instruction or personal development. The 
National Film Board, in its production and distribution activities, seeks to meet 
these needs and interests of the Canadian people, and continues to employ the 
film medium as an effective method of informing millions in other lands about 
Canada’s aims and aspirations, its achievements and developments. 


FILM COMPANIES 


Last year an estimated 95 Canadian film companies plus 10 government 
agencies produced some 3,000 motion pictures and 9,000 other film produc- 
tions such as TV commercials, newsreels, trailers, and slidefilms. This does 
not include all the films made by television stations. About 75 per cent 
were in English and 25 per cent in French. Half were produced in Ontario, 
a third in Quebec. 

Film production continues to grow across Canada. (Dollar volume has 
tripled in the past ten years.) Besides all the films made for TV, the great 
majority of those made by Canadian producers were for corporations, 


Isabel was a feature-length film that won acclaim when it was shown commer- 
cially in North America. It was written and directed by Paul Almond, starred 
Geneviéve Bujold, and was filmed in Gaspé, Que. 
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Cameraman Naohiko Kurita of Western 
Films is warmly clothed to “shoot” in winter. 
There are about one hundred film producers 
in Canada. 


associations, and institutes and their main purposes were public relations, 
marketing, information, training, and fund-raising. Canada’s film laboratories 
printed about 115 million feet of 16mm and 35mm films last year. 

In the theatrical film field, the Canadian Film Development Corporation 
was established by the federal government last year with a $10 million 
revolving fund to provide assistance to Canadian feature producers. The 
fund is expected to give a boost to this branch of the industry. 

The twentieth annual Canadian Film Awards was a successful show-case 
of the industry’s products. The Film of the Year was “A Place to Stand,” 
first shown in the Ontario Pavilion at Expo 67. It also won an Academy 
Award. While a number of theatrical feature films have been produced in 
Canada, traditionally we are favourably known in other countries for our 
skill in making documentary films for industry and government. Some 
producers have developed a brisk export trade. Crawley Films of Ottawa, 
for example, has made films in 22 countries around the world. 

Technicians in the industry are highly-skilled specialists. While the Ryerson 
Institute in Toronto graduates a number of well-trained young people, the 
apprentice system of “learning by doing” qualifies most staff personnel. 

The film industry provides opportunities for many young creative Canadians. 
Writing talent is much in demand and through a longtime association with 
the Association of Canadian Television and Radio Artists (ACTRA) many 
aspiring Canadian performers are able to perfect their craft. 


) 


“Warrendale,” a film illustrating 
a method of treating disturbed 
children, won awards at the 
Cannes, Montreal, San Francisco, 
and New York film festivals and 
other awards in the United 
States, Australia, and Britain. 


Recreation 


Skiers’ patterns on a pristine slope, the hush of theatre-goers, the beat of 
the discothéque, the flicker of a campfire — these are some of the sights and 
sounds of Canadians at play. 

Blessed, as few countries are, with a wealth and variety of scenery, Canada 
is today reaping the benefits of its Centennial year legacy. This legacy, which 
took the form of new cultural centres, sports complexes, parks, roads, hotels, 
and newly restored historic sites, has brought Canada to its golden age of 
recreation. 


Outdoor Recreation 


Traditionally, Canadians have sought relaxation in the great outdoors. 
Prolific fish and game areas lure more sportsmen every year aS new roads 


_and fly-in services open up new regions to outfitters’ camps and lodges. 


Containing literally millions of lakes and rivers and miles of ocean shore- 


_ line, Canada offers unlimited scope for water sports and recreation. Lakeside 


cottage construction is on the upswing and swimming, water-skiing, pleasure 


_ boating, and skin-diving continue to increase in popularity. 


Yacht, sailboat, and powerboat races and swimming regattas proliferate 


_on inland and coastal waters and there is a new interest in wilderness canoe- 
_ ing, sparked by the 1967 Centennial Voyageur Canoe Pageant, and the efforts 
_ of the Canadian Camping Federation volunteers who mapped the navigable 


canoe routes of today. 
An interest in hiking has been revived with the cutting of special hikers’ 


_ tracks in national and provincial parks and with the opening of Ontario’s 
_ 480-mile long Bruce Trail from the Niagara Escarpment to the Bruce Peninsula. 


Camping and National Parks 


Over half of Canada’s population dwells in urban centres and Canadians 
are increasingly seeking relaxation on a camping holiday. Across the country, 


Part of the Cabot Trail—seen here near Cap Rouge —runs through the Cape 
Breton Highlands National Park. 


Park 


Terra Nova 

Prince Edward Island 
Kejimkujik 

Cape Breton Highlands 
Fundy 

Georgian Bay Islands 
Point Pelee 

St. Lawrence Islands 


Riding Mountain 
Prince Albert 
Banff 

Elk Island 
Jasper 

Waterton Lakes 


Glacier 

Kootenay 

Mount Revelstoke 
Yoho 

Wood Buffalo 


Location 


On Bonavista Bay, Newfoundland 

North shore of Prince Edward Island 

Western Nova Scotia 

Northern part of Cape Breton Island, N.S. 

On the Bay of Fundy in New Brunswick 

In Georgian Bay, north of Midland, Ontario 

On Lake Erie in southwestern Ontario 

In the St. Lawrence River between Brockville and 
Kingston, Ontario 

Southwestern Manitoba 

Central Saskatchewan, north of Prince Albert 

Western Alberta, on the east slope of the Rockies 

Central Alberta, near Edmonton 

Western Alberta, on the east slope of the Rockies 

Southern Alberta, adjoining Glacier Park in 
Montana, U.S.A. 

Southeastern British Columbia 

Southeastern British Columbia 

Southeastern British Columbia 

Eastern British Columbia 

Partly in Alberta and partly in the Northwest Terri- 
tories, between the Athabasca and Slave Rivers. 
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19 national parks offer a total of 10,500 tent and trailer sites. Private, munici- 
pal and provincial campgrounds add thousands more to this figure. In 1968, 
Canada’s national parks system hosted almost 11 million visitors —an increase 
of one million people over the previous year. 

Some national parks, like Banff and Jasper, in Alberta, are popular resort 
areas with well-developed skiing, golfing, riding, and swimming facilities, 
and townsites and resort hotels. Most others have been left as close to their 
natural state as possible. 

Surveys of visitors’ preferences have confirmed that people value the 
national parks because they are natural areas, where people can enjoy the 
scenic beauty and wildlife. Accordingly, in plans for the future, some parks 
will have wilderness zones, which will be preserved forever in their natural 
state. They will be provided with only those facilities that will encourage 
use by those who are challenged and satisfied by living close to nature, with 
few of the refinements and gadgets of civilization. 

There will also be natural zones for those with an interest in nature but 
who because of age, time limitations, or perhaps small children, cannot 
venture into the wilderness areas. They will be able to see and reach these 
natural areas from roadways. Such areas will be located, designed, and 
developed within an interesting natural environment to facilitate access, 
accommodation, and informed use. 


Quetico Provincial Park, in northern Ontario, contains some of North America’s 
finest canoeing country. The historic voyageurs’ trade routes to the West ran 
through the area now enclosed by the park. 
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National Historic Parks and Sites 


In addition to the national parks, national historic parks and sites important 
in the history of Canada are preserved and identified. The 24 national historic 
parks are military or fur-trading forts that have been preserved, or historic 
buildings or reconstructions of historic buildings, most with museums. 


The headquarters of the Jesuit mission to the Huron Indians in the 17th century, 
Fort Sainte-Marie near Midland, Ont., has been restored. 


Spectator Sports 


Probably no other nation boasts such a diversity of sports as Canada. This 
is partially due to this country’s receptiveness to both American and British 
influences. Then too, European settlers who flocked here after World War Il 
brought their sporting traditions with them. 

Soccer, rugby, basketball, boxing, cricket, horse racing, shell rowing, and 
auto racing all flourish. There are well-organized baseball, football and ice 
hockey leagues at community, public school, university, and professional 
levels. Football, especially, has enjoyed a rapid rise in popularity since the 
Second World War and the Grey Cup game, the Canadian Football League’s 
annual play-off, where east meets west, gives rise to a week-long festival in 
the host city. 

Lacrosse, Canada’s national game, has its share of devotees, but Canadian- 
invented ice hockey is this country’s most popular spectator sport. Although 
10 of the 12 National Hockey League teams are based in cities in the United 
States, the game remains Canadian in playing ability, tradition, and leadership. 

Canada entered the international racing league with the introduction of 
Grand Prix racing at Mosport, Ont., in 1966. Today the Mosport track and 
circuits at St. Jovite, Que., and Edmonton, Alta., all feature world-renowned 
races and name drivers. 


Exciting moments in three 
sports: Toronto Maple Leafs 
score a goal against the Boston 
Bruins in the Stanley Cup play- 
offs; an Ottawa Roughrider in- 
tercepts a pass intended for a 
Calgary Stampeder, during the 
1968 Grey Cup game; and Mario 
Andretti wins the 100-mile Le 
Circuit at Mt. Tremblant, Que. 


ba oo 


ass 
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Participation Sports 


More and more, Canada is becoming a nation of participating sportsmen. 
Bowling, golf, lawn tennis, tennis, volleyball, sky-diving, flying, horseback 
riding and archery are all widely enjoyed. But it is in the field of winter sports 
that the rise in popularity is most apparent. As always, ice skating, toboggan- 
ing and sledding are popular winter pastimes. The European sport of bob- 
sledding is also gaining in popularity and curling and ice-fishing win more 
devotees each year. Since the 1950’s, skiing has enjoyed a meteoric rise in 
popularity. There are some 600,000 skiers in this country and the sport has 
become a big business with at least 70 major resorts and thousands of 
smaller operations. 

In the past five years, the snowmobile has revolutionized the Canadian 
winter. Snowmobile clubs have been established across the country and 
resort areas, such as Quebec’s Laurentian Mountains, feature special trails 
for cross-country snowmobiling. Snowmobile races and rallies are popular 
winter events and family cottages, once inaccessible in the winter, are 
now open all year. 


The many resorts in the Laurentian Mountains north of Montreal, Que., provide 
recreation the year round: swimming, golf, tennis, and riding in the summer and 
skiing in the winter. 


Summer in the East and winter in the West: one of Prince Edward Island’s 


famous pink beaches, and spectacular skiing for experts on Bugaboo Glacier, in 
British Columbia. 
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The Arts 


With more time on their hands, Canadians are finding fulfilment for their 
creative elements in the arts, both as spectators and doers. This includes the 
smaller centres as well as the large cities, the traditional strongholds 
of the arts. 

Increasingly, Canadians are forming clubs to pursue their mutual interests 
in photography, the cinema arts, dramatics and music. In addition, more and 
more people are seeking recreation in night study programs devoted to the 
arts and crafts, drama and dancing. 

Many more Canadians gravitate to summer art schools such as the ones at 
Banff, Alta., Fundy National Park, N.B., and Ste. Adéle, Que. 


Attractions for young Canadians especially are the new planetarium in Vancouver, 
B.C., and the McLaughlin Planetarium in Toronto, Ont. 
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A student of ceramics at the Banff School of Fine Arts and a dance class in 
Edmonton, Alta. 


Afterdark Entertainment 


With this abundance of things to 
see and do, an increasing number of 
Canadians are discovering their own 
country. Travel is on the upsurge and 
new and improved roads, rail and air 
services, and accommodation facilities 
are making it cheaper and easier for 
Canadians and visitors to Canada to 
explore this country. 

Canada boasts an ever-growing rep- 
ertoire of night time entertainment. 
Gourmet restaurants and theatres now 
tempt the discriminating diner and 
theatre-goer. Even in smaller centres, 
jazz clubs, coffeehouses, and cocktail 
lounges offer more afterdark recrea- 
tion than ever before. 
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Steer decorating at the Calgary Stampede. 


Special Events 


Canada has a full calendar of year-round events with each season featuring 
its own special type of celebration. In late March and early April, sugaring-off 
parties are popular in eastern Canadian maple bushes. Spring is the time for 
blossom festivals, such as the ones held in Ontario’s Niagara area, the 
Annapolis Valley in Nova Scotia, the Okanagan Valley of British Columbia, 
and Ottawa’s Tulip Festival. 

Summer brings a plethora of exhibitions, fairs and festivals. Montreal’s 
“Man and His World,” held on the site of Expo 67, and offering the same 
visual scope, is now a permanent summer exhibition. 

Other well known summer events include Edmonton’s-Klondike Days and 


An Indian of the Six Nations at the Fort York (Toronto) Festival. 
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“Bonhomme Carnaval” leads the fun at the Quebec Carnival. 


the Calgary Stampede and Exhibition, both in Alberta, the Vancouver 
Festival of the Sea, in British Columbia, and the Nova Scotia Fisheries 
Exhibition and Fishermen’s Reunion, in Lunenburg. 

In August 1969 the first Canadian Summer Games were held in Halifax 
and Dartmouth, with 2,400 athletes competing, and thousands of spectators 
cheering them on. 

Winter gives rise to a cross-country series of carnivals. Most feature winter 
sports competitions — skiing, curling, dog-sleding, snowmobiling, hockey, 
and ice-fishing. The most popular carnivals are the Quebec Winter Carnival, 
at Quebec City, the Festival des Neiges at Ste-Agathe-des-Monts, Que., 
and the Muk-Luk Mardi Gras in Edmonton, Alta., and the Vernon Winter 
Carnival in British Columbia. 


Toboggan races are a feature of the Snow Festival at Ste-Agathe, Que. 


The Economy 


Economic Growth 


Strong foreign demand for Canadian goods coupled with buoyant domestic 
markets pushed the level of Gross National Product — the total value of 
goods and services produced by Canadian residents — to $67,400 million, a 
rise of 8.5 per cent compared with 6.9 per cent in 1967. This increase is some- 
what above the average annual rate of increase of 8 per cent for the current 
period of economic expansion, which began in 1961. There was continuing 
pressure on prices which rose by 3.6 per cent, the same rate as last year’s. 
In real terms—in other words after discounting that part of the total 
value increase that reflects higher prices rather than greater volume — 
Canada’s output of goods and services advanced by 4.7 per cent, considerably 
higher than the 3.1 per cent increase of the preceding year.' 

Although strength was evident throughout 1968, the economy advanced more 
vigorously in the beginning and closing quarters of the year. In current dollar 
terms, the strongest advance occurred in the first quarter, which rose by over 
3.5 per cent. This was followed by a more moderate 2 per cent gain in the 
second quarter. The pace of activity then accelerated in the third and final 
quarters, with increases of 2.5 and 3.5 per cent respectively. In contrast to 
the first three quarters of the year, when demand was dominated by one or 
a few components, the advance in the fourth quarter displayed a widespread 
strength. For the year as a whole, the pattern of demand seemed balanced. 
All sectors continued on an upward path or, as in the case of business 
investment in plant and equipment and in inventories, renewed an uptrend 
after declines in 1967. 


'Real domestic product at factor cost (that is, at the cost of the labour and capital 
used) by industry of origin, is an alternative but conceptually somewhat different 
measure of economic production. It shows a 4.2 per cent advance in real terms 
compared with a 2.7 per cent increase for the preceding year. Among the differ- 
ences between the two series are valuation at the market price rather than at 
factor cost, the use of national rather than domestic boundaries, and the use of 
different periods of time as the weight-base. 
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Merchandise Exports Jump 19.5 Per Cent 


The pull exercised on this year’s expansion by the rapid growth of the 
United States economy was most evident in the demand for Canadian goods 
and services abroad, which climbed by 13.5 per cent. Canada’s exports of 
merchandise jumped by 19.5 per cent and the bulk of these went to the 
United States. External demand was particularly strong in the first quarter, 
when it provided the major stimulus to a renewed fast rate of economic 
activity. Through the year there were sharp rises in the exports of a wide 
range of commodities. With the exception of motor vehicles and parts, where 
trade transactions in both directions were exceptionally large, imports tend 
to lag behind exports — partly because of rather low current rates of invest- 
ment in machinery and equipment, as demand for many capital goods is 
normally met through foreign supplies. As a result Canada’s merchandise 
surplus (merchandise exports less merchandise imports) grew from $500 to 
$1,300 million to reach its highest level since 1945. This net gain in mer- 
chandise trade was partially offset by a larger deficit in services, because of a 
return to more normal tourist activity after the large influx of visitors from 
abroad during Centennial year. The over-all deficit on a National Accounts 
basis was reduced by half to $332 million. 


Renewed Consumer Interest in Durable Goods 


Rising by 8.5 per cent, consumer purchases maintained the high rates of 
growth of recent years and accounted for nearly half of the increase in total 
demand. A feature of the year was the renewed consumer interest in durable 
goods, which increased by 10 per cent, more than twice the rate of the last 
two years. This rise was mostly due to sharp increases in car purchases, 
following two years of only moderate sales and hence of sluggish growth. 
By contrast, expenditures on non-durables (those goods which are normally 
consumed or used within a relatively short period of time, such as food and 
clothing) were rather weak; they rose by 6.5 per cent compared with 9 per 
cent in 1967. Because of large price increases in this category, the slowdown 
in the volume of sales was even more pronounced. With personal expen- 
ditures outpacing the growth of personal disposable income, which was 
slowed down by higher tax collections, the rate of personal saving showed 
some decline from the very high levels of recent years. 


Housing Construction Up 20 Per Cent 


In gross fixed capital formation, which consists of investment expenditures 
on newly produced machinery and equipment, and on new residential con- 
struction, impressive gains were achieved in housing, where unprecedented 
numbers of both construction starts and of units completed during the year 
pushed investment some 20 per cent above the 1967 level. The entrance of 
the banks into the field of mortgage lending and the introduction of more 
flexibility in the mortgage rate structure were important factors which helped 
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keep the current level of activity in house-building high. By contrast, 
businesses’ capital spending on plant and equipment declined by 3.5 per cent; 
it nevertheless scored moderate quarterly gains and ended the year well 
above its trough in the last quarter of 1967. 

Business added $479 million to inventories compared with $189 million in 
1967. The major accumulation was at the retail level and was equally divided 
between durable goods, mostly motor vehicles, and non-durables. 

Government expenditures on goods and services continued the deceleration 
which started in 1967; for the first time since 1964 it rose less rapidly than the 
GNP as a whole. Most of the 1968 rise of 7.5 per cent was attributable to 
increased spending by provincial and municipal governments and consisted 
largely of higher wages to government employees and capital outlays, such 
as the construction of schools and highways. With total revenues rising 
faster than total expenditures, the surplus, on a National Account basis, for 
all levels of government combined, increased from $157 to $800 million. 


Sharply Rising Incomes 


The vigorous performance of the Canadian economy in 1968 was reflected 
in sharply rising incomes. After declining for two years, corporation profits 
increased by 17 per cent above their 1967 level. Advances occurred through- 
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The Royal Bank building in Halifax, N.S. 


out the year, but the fourth quarter leap of over 10 per cent was the most 
pronounced. Some of the increase was the result of the levelling in capital 
cost allowances which followed the withdrawal at the end of 1967 of the 
option to accelerate claims for machinery and equipment. Gross profits 
(which include these provisions for depreciation) rose by 10 per cent. The 
improvement in profits was probably facilitated by the existence of strong 
demand and price pressures in the United States. In spite of sharply increased 
tax liabilities, partly due to higher rates of corporate income taxes, un- 
distributed corporation profits also rose to record levels. 

The 8.8 per cent increase in labour income was derived mostly from higher 
average earnings, as rates of pay continued to rise steeply in spite of a 
continued slowdown in employment. The moderate employment growth of 
around 2 per cent, most of which was absorbed in the service-producing 
industries, fell short of the increase in the labour force, causing the unem- 
ployment rate to climb from 4.1 to 4.8 per cent. There were indications of 
good productivity gains this year, especially in the goods-producing indus- 
tries, such as manufacturing and construction, where large increases in 
output were realized with practically unchanged levels of employment. 
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Source of Personal Income, 1950, 1960, and 1966-8 
(Millions of dollars) 


Source 1950 1960 1966 1967 1968 


Wages, salaries and supplementary labour 

KOC TES Re EVE tt ne. en 8,629 18,251 29,661 32,389 35,225 
Less: Employer and employee contributions 

to social insurance and government pen- 


BIA ULTNG SG aeee ra ety she Oran he oo ok aia! oh —256 —745 —1,843 —2,031 —2,298 
Military pay and allowances .............. 137, 509 621 704 696 
Net income received by farm operators 

Prommlalin wprOductiOn! soa). s sk oe eee ss 1,156 15178 2,048 1,785 2,022 
Net income of non-farm unincorporated 

TOU SS are hr, Fae fsn3 oe oaks tolchare ve « 1,439 2,213 2,949 3,194 3,422 
Interest, dividends and net rental income 

PUPS OLISE etal eer on hen Carona con 1,268 2,836 4,536 4,894 aay Be 
Transfer payments to persons: 

From government (excluding interest) .. 1,030 3,129 5,047 67223 7,194 

Charitable contributions by corporations 25 40 44 44 48 
PersOnalsincOMe ee.) ose es eee ecco de ee 13,428 27,411 43,063 47,202 51,624 


‘Excluding the adjustment to take account of accrued net earnings arising out of the 
operations of the Canadian Wheat Board. 


Disposition of Personal Income, 1950, 1960, and 1966-8 
(Millions of dollars) 


Disposition 1950 1960 1966 1967 1968 


Personal Direct Taxes: 


INCOME SLAXCS tte eke ara as ec a 612 1,978 3,903 4,904 5,922 
Succession duties and estate taxes ...... 66 158 224 215 235 
miiscellaneousiic soiree A rat 62 224 357 374 503 
motalarersolal- Direct? LaxeS. sete oceroooke 740 2,360 4,484 5,493 6,660 


Personal Expenditures on Consumer Goods 
and Services: 


Non-durable=coodsSher wb yan ee. ee eos 6,711 11,785 16,930 18,488 19,695 
DUTADIGeeOOUS mmr Mare mica aio siclen 1,451 2,669 4,169 4,365 4,805 
BOT VIGES) 2. cick. eters are) Rete ie eg PAS eh ee 3,864 9,058 13,749 14,861 16,416 


Total Personal Expenditure on Consumer 
POOGS alld | OCT VICES eet ek tee rlce, nore 12,026 2a.ole, 34,848 37,714 40,916 


Personal Saving: 
Personal saving excluding farm inventory 


‘ed oT 9 hd > Wie a A en uh |, Se Oe ie ee 583 1,523 3,582 4,119 3,872 
Value of physical change in farm in- 

VETICLOTICS | Ey ee ae eres Genes ae 79 16 149 —124 176 
motaly Personals Saving wane. wee ee ees 662 1,539 ayes 3,995 4,048 
Personal «Income co, eters ee ek 13,428 27,411 43,063 47,202 51,624 
Personal Disposable Income! ............. 12,688 20,051 38,579 41,709 44,964 


| Personal income less total personal direct taxes. 


Industrial Growth 


The late 1950’s was a period of relative stagnation following the tre- 
mendous expansionary pressures of the investment boom of the mid-fifties. 
The 1960's, on the other hand, were a period of almost uninterrupted growth 
at rates approaching those achieved during the early 1950's. 

The period of industrial expansion which began in the fourth quarter of 
1957 reached its peak in the first quarter of 1960. Over this period of nine 
quarters, that is, from trough to cyclical peak, total real output increased by 
10.5 per cent. In the current expansion which began in the first quarter of 
1961 and has continued uninterrupted for 33 quarters (as of the fourth quarter 
of 1968), real output has advanced by 53.1 per cent. 

The pattern of slow growth during the late 1950's, followed by substantial 
advances in output, was widespread among the major industries.' The excep- 
tions were chiefly those which even during the period of general slowdown 
benefited from the introduction of new technology, new products, or new 
marketing techniques. Such, for example, were the industries producing pe- 
troleum and coal, the chemicals groups, the public utilities, air transport, and 
the communications industries. There are also some industries, chiefly within 
the community, recreation, business, and personal service group, which have 
expanded at a slow but steady rate throughout most of the postwar period, 


1For the purpose of this article, wherever real output by industry is mentioned, 

“industry” includes agriculture, forestry, fishing and trapping, mining, manufac- 
turing, public utilities, construction, wholesale and retail trade, transportation, 
storage, communication, finance, insurance and real estate, public administration 
and defence, and community, business, and personal service. Production repre- 
sents the unduplicated output of individual industries located in Canada, as 
measured in 1961 dollars. Total production is the sum of the output of all the 
individual industries. 

The measurement of real output is difficult in some of these industry areas and 
labour input measures had to be used to represent output in some major indus- 
tries. Consequently the measures may not be as sensitive to fluctuations as proper 
output measures would be. 
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mainly in response to such factors as growth of population. In the current 
decade, these industries have continued to expand steadily. A few of the 
primary industries, such as agriculture, which are strongly influenced by 
external factors such as the weather, exhibited sharp fluctuations in annual 
output. This made it more difficult to define a clear-cut trend. However, the 
harvesting of several record grain crops during the 1960's and substantial 
sales of wheat abroad, exerted a favourable influence not only on the agricul- 
ture industry, but indirectly, also, on the transportation and storage industries 
which handled the wheat, the grain-milling industry, which produced large 
quantities of flour for export and so forth, down to the retailer who supplied 
the increased demand of the farm population. 

The following table shows average quarterly growth rates for all the major 
industry groupings for the two most recent expansions, that is, from the first 
quarter of 1961 to the present and from the fourth quarter of 1957 to the first 
quarter of 1960. Particularly striking are the changes in output in such indus- 
tries as agriculture, construction and durable manufacturing. As can be seen 
from the table, the 2.2 per cent average quarterly increase in the output of 
manufacturers of durables in the current expansion was the highest for any 
major industry group, and thus well above the comparable 1.4 per cent rise 
in total real output. The rapid advance of the durable manufacturing com- 
ponent, can, in fact, be said to be among the most notable features of the 
current expansion. 


Quarterly Growth Rates' 


4th Q. 1957- 1st Q. 1961- 
1st Q. 1960 4th Q. 1968 


Realy Domestic Product) sem wt eteins aaa oes ee Siena tie ean 1G 1.4 
Goods: producing Industriest a ysees er ae eee ne ee 12 7 
PN OPICUITUTO Req. oe et ie ee OE ete ea ee ae ee ee oz 122 
POL OS ELV is pois ales clb cgcorn ss seater ee eee hte aes That ste toate rs nist tee mse os oe do 
FISHING ANG) tPaApDIN Gaerne g vet testers che elke way eee a ee ere eae —1.6 0.4 
MELTING is Cts th ec che ose eter eat pe maine castaTereite rh an aist ene aee mene Matar sitar ter Abs ied 

VL AYNTTE ACUTE Goan terete tte eet reno uee alc aeh Siakeeeeaye et cne tee One 1.4 1.8 
Non-durablés> verve noo cenaie torches rae 125 1.4 
DUCADLES 5H Seti ee aot oa tome etree 13 2ez 
Constructions. coes oe eerie cs We cy tees Soke eee ener ee —0.5 1.5 
Biectric; powerrand cas -uiiities? \ suse cares ee ee Cees 2.8 Dal 
Service-producinge Industries: sire te cree ee ee ee eae 1.0 a2 
Transportation, storage and communication ............. aa 1.5 
FLTANSPOPCALL OM errr con sc oce sions scyonis Wises uss shoo cm eeu eee 1.0 1.6 

A UEBOCS; ite vy tite ola CE eee as Sea Oe ng Pe een 1k! 1:3 
Wholesale. 2. 26a oe ce ah ea et ee ee ee ee Le7. 2 

Regal ye icra epee neha ac Secret gee 8 1.4 
Finance. insurance ang realsestate...c2a5 sacar ie eee 1.02 0.9 
Public: administrationvand detencet «25... - see sas ee eee 0.52 0.6 
Community, business and personal service .............. les) aks! 


1 Based on the terminal years compound interest rate formula. 
2 Based on 1949 = 100 and a 1948 weighting and industrial classification system. 
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In the current expansion five industry groups have advanced more slowly 
up to the present than during the preceding period. One of these was electric 
power and gas utilities, which nevertheless was still the second fastest 
growing industry group in the economy. Another was mining. The slowdown 
in both mining and electric power and gas utilities appeared to be a phenom- 
enon which brought the rate of growth of these two industries more in 
balance with that of the economy as a whole. Both industries had, during the 
earlier postwar years, experienced exceptional expansionary pressures. Cana- 
dian mines were stimulated by a strong world-wide demand for their 
products, while a vast network of hydro-electric projects was needed to 
supply a growing population and an increasing industrialization. In addition, 
the tapping of Canada’s natural gas resources in the western provinces, 
coupled with the construction of the Trans-Canada pipelines, made it possible 
to use gas in the heavily populated urban areas of central Canada. All these 
developments had started from a relatively small base, and required large- 
scale capital investments, which reached a peak in the 1955-8 period. The 


The latest natural gas pipeline, from near Prince George, B.C., to Prince Rupert 
on the Pacific Coast, traverses spectacular terrain. The pipe is transported over 
the mountains by helicopter. 


\ 
} 
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The tripling of production of automobiles between 1961 and 1968 contributed 
greatly to the increase in real domestic product. 


result was a surge in output of the industry concerned as each new project 
became operational. These industries are strongly affected by technological 
innovations and change. But once these changes have been made, it is not 
surprising to see a gradual easing in the rate of growth. 

The explanation for the slower average quarterly growth rate in forestry 
during the current expansion compared to the previous one is to be found 
in the substantially depressed level of output in this industry by the end of 
1957. The high levels of output during the earlier part of the fifties had 
resulted in over-production and inventory accumulation. This, coupled with 
a drop in domestic and foreign prices during 1957 resulted in a sharp drop in 
output during that year. 

The following chart illustrates the growth since 1957 in total real domestic 
product with a breakdown between the goods-producing and service-produc- 
ing sectors. In the current expansion within the goods-producing industries, 
the durable manufacturing component has provided the prime thrust. The 
major factor behind this advance in durables output was the unprecedented 
increase in motor vehicle and motor vehicle parts production, which by the 
end of 1968 had increased by 310.8 and 126.6 per cent, respectively, from 
first quarter 1961. Except for production stoppages due to labour disputes, 
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GROWTH IN REAL DOMESTIC PRODUCT AND COMPARISON OF 
GOODS-PRODUCING INDUSTRIES WITH SERVICE-PRODUCING INDUSTRIES 
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motor vehicle production advanced without major interruption until the 
second quarter of 1966. A levelling off then occurred in the output of this 
industry both in Canada and the United States. This levelling off, which, in 
Canada, persisted until the second quarter of 1967, has been variously related 
to changes in economic conditions in North America generally, and particular- 
ly to the tightening of monetary conditions, and the upward drift of prices. In 
addition, public concern about car safety has also been mentioned as a factor 
in the decline of car sales. Clearly, none of these factors offers a unique 
explanation for the slowdown. By the second quarter of 1967, improved con- 
sumer’s confidence and liquidity had increased and a buoyant export market 
encouraged an increased motor production of vehicles. A strong upward trend 
in motor vehicle production has continued throughout 1968, excluding the 
sharp dip at the beginning of the year due to labour difficulties. The iron and 
steel industry group was another major contributor to the current expansion, 
increasing by 99.2 per cent since first quarter 1961. By 1965, however, it was 
operating at full capacity and thus this industry as well experienced some 
levelling off during 1966 and 1967. Again, 1968 was a year for renewed growth 
in this industry. 

Another notable feature of the current expansion has been the increase in 
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the volume of construction. This activity first surpassed its 1958 peak in 1964. 
In the intervening period, the output of the construction industry had 
hovered around its 1957 levels, as the industry failed to recapture the 
momentum of the investment boom of the mid-fifties. Large-scale new 
investments both in social and industrial capital were made, however, during 
the mid-sixties. These investments reached a new high for that time in the 
second quarter of 1966. The growing demand for housing, stimulated by the 
influx of people from the country and immigrants from abroad into urban 
centres and to some extent by the entry into the labour and housing markets 
of the first waves of the “baby boom” of the mid-forties, resulted in a 
considerable expansion in residential construction, particularly during 1964 
and 1968. With this was a new emphasis on the construction of multiple- 
dwelling units. 


Large-scale investments in such industries as chemicals, pulp and paper, 
and in hydro-electric power development during the mid-sixties provided a 
boost to non-residential construction, as did the massive investments in 
social capital such as hospitals and, particularly, schools, which had to be 
built to accommodate the rapidly increasing school population. Construction 
activity was also spurred by projects commemorating Canada’s Centennial 
in 1967 and by outlays for Expo 67. However, at this high level of activity, 
certain segments of the industry in some regions were straining against their 
available resources. Some slowdown during the last half of 1966 was ex- 
perienced. This was reversed in 1967 and during 1968, construction activity 
outstripped its previous peak in 1966 by a considerable margin. 


Throughout the current expansion, trade and especially transportation also 
played an important role in increasing the output of the Canadian economy. 
Railway transport continued to contribute the major share of the gains in 
transportation, although air, pipeline, and truck transport advanced at a more 
rapid rate. In general, transportation played a vital role during the expansion, 
in meeting Canada’s large and growing export commitments. This was clearly 
indicated by the sharp increases in rail and water transport at the height 
of the grain deliveries to overseas countries during 1963 and 1964. In 1966 
time lost in labour disputes closely approached a record for the postwar 
period, thus dampening the rate of expansion of the industries affected, and 
the total output of the economy. 


In summary, since 1961, Canada has experienced a period of rapid and 
reasonably sustained economic expansion which has, on the whole, been 
remarkably well balanced. There was particular strength in the vital manu- 
facturing sector of the economy, with increasing industrial diversification 
within this sector. Exports increased their share of total output. Consumer 
demand was strong and sustained throughout most of the period. All these 
factors generated both non-residential and new residential investment. 
Although during 1966 and 1967 there was some inflationary pressure and 
levelling off in output, important segments of the Canadian economy still 
continued to expand. 1966 and 1967 can be seen as a period of adjustment 
during which some major imbalances were corrected. This provided a better 
base for additional good gains in the real output of the economy. 


Capital Expenditures 
and Housing 


Our incomes as Canadians are dependent upon a number of conditions 
and one of the most important is our capacity to produce and sell goods and 
services. This capacity, and its efficiency, is in turn dependent in large part 
upon the amounts we invest in new mines, factories, stores, communications 
and transportation equipment, dams, roads, parks and all the other assets 
which help us to produce income-creating goods and services now and in 
the future. 

Studies of these capital expenditures in Canada are carried out at regular 
intervals each year. On each occasion estimates are made for the expected 
amount of expenditures on housing, non-residential construction, and ma- 
chinery and equipment. 

A study early in 1969 indicated that capital expenditures were expected 
to reach a total of $17,046 million during that year. This total represents an 
increase of almost 9 per cent over the 1968 amount of $15,678 million. 
The percentage increase expected in 1969 is significantly higher than the 
rates of increase in either 1967 or 1968 and reflects important new develop- 
ments in various industries and regions of Canada. However, as in any 
expectations, conditions during the year may cause business and other 
organizations to increase or decrease the amount of planned spending 
represented by these figures. 

In the table which follows, housing is shown as having the largest dollar 
increase in the expected 1969 capital expenditures. The second largest gain 
is for manufacturing where large additions were made to the productive 
capacity of primary metals, transportation equipment, and petroleum refining. 
Institutions and government are expected to increase their spending moder- 
ately on new educational and medical buildings and equipment, office 
buildings, roads, and related capital goods. 

Capital spending is expected to be higher in all regions of Canada during 
1969 with increases ranging from 3 per cent in Quebec and the Prairie 
Provinces, 7 per cent in British Columbia, to 11 per cent in the Atlantic 
Provinces, and almost 16 per cent in Ontario. Individual projects and special 
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regional conditions are often reflected in the regional increases or decreases 
in any one year. For example, lower spending in 1969 on potash mines in 
Saskatchewan is being partly offset by increased expenditures on oil and gas 
wells in Alberta; new manufacturing plants are being added in British 
Columbia while a number of sizable projects were completed in the other 
western provinces. Utilities contribute to expected increases in Ontario and 


CAPITAL EXPENDITURES, 1967 to 1969 


Summary by Sectors 
(Millions of dollars) 


Item T : Construc- Machinery 
No. ype of Enterprise eee and Total 

E t 

quipmen 

weeoericuiture ands fishing «....6. 5.60.08. 0s 1967 255 860 gba 
1968 254 765 1,019 
1969 253 767 1,020 
PMOL CSE eet ter tora ws. sire os gained, | Cae 1967 38 48 86 
1968 43 41 84 
1969 48 52 100 
3 Mining, quarrying and oil wells ............ 1967 762 289 1,051 
1968 742 298 1,040 
1969 TAS 269 1,020 
Bey AD tAGCUTiING ware cha. Seton Core enn cc 1967 677 1,857 2,534 
1968 584 1,634 2,218 
1969 619 1,921 2,540 
SWRI ET ATES be 6 Ripe re se Mawel ie ae a Gt ea eg a 1967 1,748 1,397 3,145 
1968 1,856 1,412 3,268 
1969 1,977 1,489 3,466 
PmeC ONGICUCTION INdUSIVVis... wo coe eee ea 1967 14 230 244 
1968 14 240 254 
1969 As 250 265 
Ped OAUS IT) Cater Gs. s ialh ss Pera eRe RSG 1967 aes ays — 2,302. 
1968 2,844 — 2,844 
1969 3,200 —_ 3,200 
8 Trade—Wholesale and retail ............... 1967 205 Sis 542 
1968 218 306 524 
1969 280 332 612 
9 Finance, insurance and real estate ........ 1967 417 81 498 
1968 384 87 471 
1969 425 85 510 
om COMMerciall SCTVICES Rane. .acaa see nse oe 1967 142 B52 494 
1968 105 349 454 
1969 145 416 561 
Pee lNSItILIONAL “Services: sone e oe oe ee 1967 107. 208 1,315 
1968 1,201 214 1,415 
1969 15287 233 1,520 
12) Government departments .....:..s..-<s.0.. 1967 1,731 215 1,946 
1968 1,891 196 2,087 
1969 2,034 198 tov 
13 Totals CLhCIn SMa Om eee ee ee, 1967 9,448 5,874 15,322 
1968 10,136 5,542 15,678 
1969 11,034 6,012 17,046 


———S—EEEEESSEEEE———E—E—eEEEEE——EEEE—E——EE SS ee ee eee ee 


Source: Private and Public Investment in Canada, Outlook 1969 and Regional Estimates 
(DBS Bull. No. 61-205). The 1968 and 1969 estimates are subject to revision. 
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the Atlantic region but remained in Quebec at about the same level as in 
1968. The rate of house-building is likely to be strong in all regions and 
construction of commercial buildings is also expected to increase in 
most regions. 


CAPITAL EXPENDITURES 


Summary by Provinces 1967 to 1969' 
(Millions of dollars) 


Machinery 
a Province ee and Total 

‘ Equipment 
PeoONewlOoundland: selves oe see ccee ote yee eee eee 1967 232 127 359 
1968 295 119 414 
1969 335 102 437 
DeNPrinGem HaWards [Slang vio. sees sate ce eee 1967 29 16 45 
1968 28 16 44 
1969 Zo 13 38 
SmEIN OVA LOCO LAL Check eterna oie erect te arenes 1967 253 210 463 
1968 276 22 498 
1969 369 187 556 
Ae NeWeblUunsS WICK: *. sinc ce Cae oars 1967 247 130 377 
1968 218 ARS: 333 
1969 246 1bey/ 403 
5 Quebec Le hE AEN CRETE CoA ne CNC OPeNTO 1967 1,988 1e226 3,214 
1968 2,142 1,159 3,301 
1969 ae PAI 1,191 3,408 
Gat OC CALIO Bert yes eh vee a ee 1967 nla 2,184 53307 
1968 3,435 2,087 5,022 
1969 3,906 2,473 6,379 
Tae Wea 1 CO Dia gaerieo ac os eee oo Ee ee 1967 450 269 719 
1968 545 263 808 
1969 624 PRBS 861 
Par Sask atChewall: Hynes eee at eee ee naan 1967 551 413 964 
1968 563 419 982 
1969 542 360 902 
QP AID erUaAl cin een Ear es ere 1967 AL AVAL 546 1,675 
1968 1,253 489 1,742 
1969 1,328 562 1,890 
AOmebritisn (Columbpiass ere oe nick et eee ee 1967 1,396 753 2,149 
1968 ileteul 653 2,034 
1969 1,442 730 272 
Gi Gantada ti. ee eee oe ener sae 1967 9,448 5,874 15,322 
1968 10,136 5,542 15,678 
1969 11,034 6,012 17,046 


1 Actual expenditures 1967, preliminary actual 1968, intentions 1969. 
2 Includes Northwest Territories and Yukon. 


Housing 


Investment in new residential housing exceeded $2.7 billion during 1968 
as Canada’s housing performance broke all previous records. Construction 
was started on 196,878 dwelling units and on hostel and dormitory living 
space to accommodate nearly 12,000 students and elderly people. This 
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achievement surpassed by 32,755 units and $400 million the housing re- 
surgence of 1967 when 164,123 dwelling starts were registered, and construc- 
tion was begun on hostel and dormitory accommodation for 10,766 persons. 

Taking the 1967 and 1968 activity into account, and with present indicators 
pointing to 200,000 units or more in 1969, the matching of production to 
future housing objectives seems to be within Canada’s capabilities. 

Many factors contributed to increased residential construction over the 
past two years: (1) massive federal funds for direct lending in 1967 gave 
impetus to home building. (2) An upward adjustment to the ceiling of the 
National Housing Act interest rate on October 1, 1967, attracted a higher 
level of private funds for NHA mortgages. (3) The re-entry of chartered 
banks into mortgage lending operations in 1967 resulted in a substantial 
investment in 1968. (4) An increase in the NHA loan ratio for home ownership 
in March 1968 had the effect of lowering down-payments. (5) An increase of 
the maximum NHA loan for family-housing units in apartment buildings was 
authorized. (6) During 1968 there was an easing of competing demands for 
long-term capital funds. 

In 1967, total loans approved for new housing amounted to $1,785.6 


Urban renewal in Toronto, Ont., and 
town houses in Winnipeg, Man. 
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million. Conventional loans approved by private lending institutions stood at 
$745.1 million while insured NHA loans from the same sources amounted to 
$355.8 million. But, for the fourth successive year the federal government 
was the principal source of funds for NHA mortgages. By the year’s end, 
direct lending to encourage the building of housing for both home ownership 
and rental had peaked at $505,013,000 — the highest in the history of 
the NHA. 

Lending patterns altered significantly during 1968. Conventional mortgage 
loans reached a record investment of more than $1 billion while insured 
National Housing Act loans approved by the private lenders jumped to a new 
high of $831.4 million. This investment of private funds under the NHA 
was 58 per cent higher than in any previous year. Although direct NHA 
lending for residential housing decreased from the record level of 1967 to 
$228,287,000 in 1968, there was little lessening of financial support for social 
and community need, such as public and low-income housing, and urban 
renewal. 

All types of dwellings showed an increase during both years but the 
greatest gains were made in apartment construction. In 1967, apartment 


Aluminum homes in the Ottawa, Ont., and 
Montreal, Que., regions. Apartment buildings in 
the west end of Vancouver, B.C. 
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dwellings dropped below 50 per cent of total housing production. 

In order to increase home ownership, Central Mortgage and Housing 
Corporation was authorized by the federal government during the autumn of 
1968 to make $170 million available in NHA loans for this purpose. These 
loans covered the construction of new detached dwellings, and the purchase 
of existing housing and condominium units. 

Condominium projects are comparatively new in Canada and to date, 
about 2,000 units have been built with NHA assistance. Under this arrange- 
ment, units such as apartments or town houses which are ordinarily con- 
sidered rental accommodation, may be purchased. The purchaser secures 
title to living space and shares the cost of operating common facilities. 
Condominium legislation has recently been passed by Ontario, Manitoba, 
Saskatchewan, Alberta, and British Columbia. 


Direct lending under the NHA for new residential construction is not the 
only demand made on housing funds. On behalf of the federal government, 
CMHC also participates in federal-provincial-municipal partnerships. Funds 
are distributed by various means including direct expenditures, loans, and 
grants, or by a combination of these. Financial assistance for low-rental 
housing for low-income families, students, and the elderly, for land assembly, 
urban renewal, and sewage treatment projects rose from $291,613,000 in 
1967 to $320,296,000 in 1968. 


Under Part V of the NHA, Central Mortgage and Housing Corporation 
sponsors information, educational, and research activities in housing and 
community development. Grants authorized by CMHC for these purposes, 
and for fellowships and scholarships, amounted to about $3 million in each 
of the last two years. 


1968 was also a time for concentrating on future housing goals. On August 
29, a Federal Task Force on Housing was formed to examine housing and 
urban development in Canada and to report on ways in which the federal 
government, in company with other levels of government and the private 
sector, can help meet the housing needs of all Canadians and contribute to 
the development of modern, vital cities. Headed by the Honourable Paul T. 
Hellyer, the Task Force visited cities and towns in all provinces and 
territories. Based on its examination of housing and urban conditions and 
on oral and written briefs, the Task Force submitted its report to Parliament 
in January 1969. 


The report restated that 1 million units must be built over the next five 
years to the end of 1973 if projected demand is to be met. Expressed in 
1968-dollar values, an average of $4 billion in mortgage funds and owner- 
equities will be needed annually. 


Altogether 47 recommendations were made, and broadly classified they 
concerned three areas of housing and urban affairs — federal policy, amend- 
ments to the National Housing Act and National Housing Regulations, and 
provincial and municipal responsibilities. The Task Force has indicated its 
desire for early policy changes and for legislation to amend the NHA so that 
expanded measures can be taken in 1969 to meet the urgent priority of 
housing and urban development. 


Finance and Savings 


The Canadian dollar is a decimal currency with 100 cents to the dollar. 
Currency in the form of bills is issued by the Bank of Canada. The coinage — 
nickel coins in denominations of one dollar, 50 cents, 25 cents, 10 cents, and 
5 cents and bronze 1-cent coins —is issued by the Royal Canadian Mint. 
At the end of 1968 Bank of Canada notes totalling $2,660,000,000 and coin 
totalling $399,000,000 were in circulation. 

In international transactions the Canadian dollar is freely convertible into 
the currencies of other countries. Since May 1962, the value of the Canadian 
dollar has been maintained within a range of 1 per cent on either side of the 
fixed par value of U.S. $0.925. 


Foreign Exchange Rates at Dec. 31, 1968 
| ee ee ee ee eee 


| Country Unit Can. Dollar Units Per 
| Equivalent Can. Dollar 
a ee a eS 2g, SO ee 
Australia Dollar 1.1938 (8377, 
| Belgium and 
Luxembourg Franc .02141 46.707 

Britain Pound 2.5582 .3909 
France Franc .2169 4.6104 

Germany Deutsche Mark .2683 357272 
Hong Kong Dollar .1770 5.6497 
India Rupee 1421 7.0373 
‘Italy Lira .001720 581.3953 
Japan Yen .003000 $3a,3000 
Malaysia Dollar 3505 2.8531 
Mexico Peso .08583 11.6509 
‘Netherlands Florin .2975 3.3613 
New Zealand Dollar 1.1973 .8352 
Norway Krone 1502 6.6578 
‘South Africa Rand 1.5019 .6658 
“Sweden Krona .2073 4.8239 
Switzerland Franc .2494 4.0096 
‘United States Dollar 1.0728 9321 
‘Venezuela Bolivar .2390 4.1841 


pas __Se) _ __ 


The Toronto-Dominion Centre, headquarters of one of Canada’s major banks, 
dominates the skyline of Toronto, Ont. 


By far the largest proportion of payments and almost all large payments, 
are made by Canadians by cheques drawn on their deposits. The chartered 
banks are the most important institutions offering chequable deposits in 
which Canadians hold their savings and working balances. 


Banks 


In 1886 some 38 banks existed in Canada. Most of them operated locally 
or regionally. Since 1913 the number of banks has been reduced to nine 
through failures (the last in 1923), mergers, and amalgamations. Five of these 
banks have national branch systems. In 1968 when the Bank of British 
Columbia went into business it was the first new Canadian bank to commence 
operations since 1953. 

Canadian banks have placed great emphasis on the liquidity and safety of 
their deposits and on the development of their branch system. As a result, 
Canada is generously supplied with banking facilities. The chartered banks 
operate 5,953 branches across Canada, or about one for every 3,500 Canadians. 
The banks have also been active in expanding their international business 
and currently maintain 235 branches and agencies abroad compared with 
102 in 1946. 

The chartered banks offer a range of deposit facilities, including personal 
savings accounts and non-personal term deposits on which interest is paid, 
and deposits payable on demand, both chequing and non-chequing which do 
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not draw interest. The banks also accept deposits denominated in foreign 
currencies, usually U.S. dollars. At the end of 1968 the total of Canadian 
dollar deposits of the chartered banks was $24,798,000,000 and total of 
foreign currency deposits was $7,318,000,000. The components of Canadian 
dollar deposits were: demand deposits, $6,245,000,000; personal savings de- 
posits, $13,622,000,000; non-personal term and notice deposits, $4,262,000,000; 
and Government of Canada deposits, $669,000,000. In 1967 legislation was 
enacted under which each deposit at chartered banks and other deposit-taking 
institutions is insured up to an amount of $20,000. The banks make loans to 
individuals and businesses, most of which are for a relatively short period. 
In recent years unsecured personal loans to individuals have become an 
increasingly important part of their total loans. 

In addition, banks invest in the securities of all levels of government and 
of a broad range of Canadian corporations. 

Under the Canadian constitution the federal government has authority 


over banking; the Parliament of Canada grants charters and the banks are 


supervised by an officer of the Department of Finance known as the 


‘Inspector-General of Banks. The charters of the banks are renewed every 


ten years. Legislation amending the Bank Act, the Aci regulating the banks 


and renewing the charters, was passed by Parliament in 1967. This revision 


of the Bank Act widened the powers of the chartered banks to permit them 
_to make all types of mortgage loans, charge a rate of interest higher than 
6 per cent on loans and to raise money by issuing debentures. 


Other financial institutions which accept deposits are trust and mortgage 


loan companies, credit unions and caisses populaires, the Province of 


Most of the major banks 
in Canada have introduced 


‘May be made by card, 
‘rather than by cheque or 
cash. 


ESS 


credit buying, whereby 
purchases in many stores 
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Ontario Savings Bank, the Treasury Branches of the Province of Alberta and 
the two Quebec Savings Banks—the Montreal City and District Savings 
Bank and La Banque d’Economie de Québec. 


Competing institutions 


While the chartered banks remain the most important financial institutions 
in Canada, the postwar period has witnessed a rapid growth and develop- 
ment of competing institutions. Those enjoying the most rapid growth in 
recent years have been the trust companies and the mortgage loan ccompa- 
nies, of which there are approximately 111 operating over 400 branches 
across Canada. Both types of institutions accept deposits and have networks 
of branches. While competing with the banks to attract personal savings 
deposits, most of their funds are raised through the sale of debentures and 
investment certificates. 

A substantial portion of the assets of both mortgage and loan companies 
is held in the form of mortgages. Investment in mortgages is obviously the 
primary function of mortgage companies. Trust companies, in addition, 
administer private and corporate pension funds and the estates of individuals, 
manage companies in receivership, and act as financial agents for municipali- 
ties and corporations. Mortgage and trust companies may be licensed and 
supervised either by the federal Department of Insurance or by provincial 
authorities. 

Another important source of financing for Canadians is the credit unions 
and, in Quebec, the caisses populaires. Virtually all of the 4,900 caisses 
populaires and credit unions in Canada were founded during the past 
generation. The movement now has over 4 million members in its local 
societies, holds assets of about $2.9 billion and has emerged as a significant 
part of the financial system. This growth has been due to the increasing 
popularity of the idea of co-operatives as well as the local character and 
diversified services of individual credit unions and caisses populaires. These 
organizations are co-operative savings and loans associations which are 
wholly controlled by the membership. The majority are federated with one 
of 18 distinct leagues. Twenty-seven central credit societies have also been 
established for the purpose of pooling financial operations. Each local society 
remains, however, essentially independent and conducts its affairs in ways 
best suited to its particular environment. 


The Bank of Canada 


The Bank of Canada was established in 1934 to regulate credit and currency 
in the best interests of the economic life of the nation, to control and protect 
the external value of the currency and to mitigate undesirable fluctuations 
in the general level of production, trade, prices and employment, as far as is 
possible by monetary action. 

Chartered banks are required by law to maintain certain reserves during 
each calendar month. These consist of deposits with, and notes of, the Bank of 
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The skyline of Montreal, Que., Canada’s largest city and a leading financial 
centre, from the harbour. 


Canada. Until June 30, 1967, the required cash reserve ratio was 8 per cent 
on both demand and notice deposits in Canadian dollars. After a transitional 
period ending February 1968, a new ratio of 12 per cent for demand deposits 
and 4 per cent for notice deposits became effective as prescribed under the 
Bank Act of 1967. The Bank of Canada buys and sells a variety of financial 
assets to influence the financial system. These transactions by the bank vary 
the amount of cash reserves available to the banking system and thus 
regulate the broad trend of all the currency outside banks and chartered bank 
deposit liabilities in a manner consistent with the changes in credit conditions 
that it considers appropriate. 
The Bank also makes short-term advances to chartered banks or to banks 
operating under the Quebec Savings Bank Act as well as to the Government 
of Canada. The minimum rate at which the Bank is prepared to make 
advances is called the Bank Rate, and the Act requires that it be made 
public at all times. 
_ The Bank acts as fiscal agent for the Government of Canada; it operates 
the government’s deposit account through which flows virtually all govern- 
“ment receipts and expenditures, handles debt management and foreign ex- 
change transactions for the government, and acts as an adviser. 
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Federal Finance 


The British North America Act allotted responsibilities for defence, trade 
and commerce, currency, banking, the administration of criminal law, postal 
and telegraph services, railways, and canals to the federal government. 
Responsibility for education, public welfare, the administration of justice, 
public lands, and matters of regional interest was given to the provinces. 
At the time of Confederation, both the responsibilities and revenues of the 
federal and provincial governments were much less than they are today, and 
the financial arrangements were consequently simpler. Now three levels of 
government, federal, provincial, and municipal, have developed intricate 
financial arrangements to raise and share the greatly increased costs of 
governmental programs. 


Today the federal government derives 73 per cent of its revenues from 
individual and corporate income tax and sales tax. Indirect taxes, such as 
excise, import, and customs duties, make up smaller but still substantial 
amounts of revenue. 


The budget of October 1968 proposed some additional sources of revenue, 
including a social development tax of 2 per cent on taxable personal income 
to a maximum of $120. This tax will yield $440 million in the 1969-70 fiscal 
year. Two other taxes giving the federal government additional revenue are 
that on life insurance companies, to add $40 million in general revenue and 
$5 million for the old age security fund, and a 15 per cent tax on a certain 
portion of the investment income of life insurance companies. 


The federal government has partially withdrawn from the personal and 
corporate income tax fields. All provinces are levying personal and corpora-+ 
tion income tax at least equal to, and in some cases greater than, the extent 
of the federal withdrawal. Under the Established Programs legislation 
Quebec “opted out’ of several heretofore joint programs and received sup- 
plementary tax abatements for these. 


The federal government’s chief expenditures are for social welfare, followed 
by defence, and charges on the national debt. Social welfare costs of $2,096 
million are the largest expenditure. Among these costs are Old Age Security 
pensions of $1,073 million. These are paid to persons who reached age 66 
during 1969, and were increased to $78 per month. The Canada Pension plan 
is another social welfare measure. The pension is related to the previous 
earnings of persons over 65 who are retired. The maximum pension will be 
$1,250 a year after the plan has been operating 19 years, but both contributions 
and pensions will be increased in line with increases in the pension index, 
which in turn is based on the Consumer Price Index. 

Defence services and mutual aid to NATO countries at $1,664 million was 
the second highest functional expenditure. The relative position of these 
functional costs is significant; 1966-7 was the first year in which social wel- 
fare costs exceeded those related to defence services and mutual aid. The 
functional detail of the cost of services provided is shown in the follow- 


ing table. 
Revenue, expenditure, and the net debt of the Government of Canada have 
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Net General Revenue of and Cost of Services 
Provided by the Federal Government 
Year Ended March 31, 1967 


Source 


Taxes — 
Income — 
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Excise duties and special excise taxes — 
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Transfers to provincial governments — 
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Transfers to municipal governments — 
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Revenue 
($000’s) 


1,742,725 
3,050,420 

203,621 
2,073,081 


270,302 
446,833 
57,443 
777,586 
101,106 
170 


8,723,287 


39,019 
113,520 
3,483 
60,638 
163,670 
6,861 
295,529 
19,400 


9,425,407 


Expenditure 


($000’s) 


428,471 
188,960 
668,701 
510,157 
2,095,917, 
86,625 
431,058 
543,717 
164,657 
37,296 
1,663,992 
391,958 
902,618 
178,080 
211,928 


31,579 
426,650 
57,635 
5,952 


38,992 
1,750 
666,146 


9,732,839 
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Finances of the Federal Government, Years Ended March 31, 1868-1967 


NOTE — These figures are derived from the Public Accounts of Canada and differ from 
those in the preceding table. Revenue and expenditure in this table are on a gross basis and 
net debt here represents the excess gross debt over net active assets. 


Total ae Total 7 Net 
Y Berieee Capita Becca: Capita Net Debt at Debt 
ae auras Rev- vaste Expend- End of Year er 
Revenue Expenditure xP pe 
enue! iture! Capita? 
$ $ $ $ $ $ 
LOGS ieeev.ces 13,687,928 3.95 13,716,422 3.96 75,757,135 21.58 
OZleneruonces ss 19,375,037 5.34 18,871,812 DrZall 77,706,518 21.06 
BST ees 29,635,298 6.96 32,579,489 7.66 155,395,780 35.93 
BGI ers cs 38,579,311 8.07 38,855,130 8.13 237,809,031 49.21 
LOO Ue rce cre 52,516,333 9.91 55,502,530 10.47 268,480,004 49.99 
LOU en wees ta eke 117,884,328 16.87 121,657,834 17.40 340,042,052 47.18 
NO QT Racks oe che 436,888,930 51.06 528,899,290 61.82 2,340,878,984 266.37 
OG illaeenee sowie 357,720,435 35.04 441,568,413 43.26 2,261,611,937 ZATAST 
OAT eer ee-e:.. 872,169,645 76.63 1,249,601,446 109.80 3,648,691 ,449 317.08 
ARS lat lees tare 3,112,535,948 226.99 2,901,241 ,698 YAW els) 11,433,314,948 816.14 
OD Zip peer ounce 3,980,908,652 284.17 3,732,875,250 266.46 11,185,281,546 773.59 
LOGS merets ora 4,360,822,789 301.60 4,337,275,512 299.97 11,161,734,269 751.88 
AE YES ceeenurone 4,396,319,583 96.15 4,350,522,378 293.06 11,115,937 ,064 72749 
INNS aaa oF 4,123,513,300 269.74 4,275,362,888 279.67; 11,263,080,154 717.49 
LOD Gicewccsere 4,400,046,639 280.29 4,433,127,636 282.40 11,280,368,964 701.47 
AUSTEN ks Gannon 5,106,540,880 SULA labo, 4,849,035,298 301.54 11,007 ,651,158 662.71 
AIC Byes 8 5 Bcore 5,048,788,279 303.96 5,087,411,011 306.29 11,046,273,890 646.74 
TOD Os rtee sexe 4,754,722,689 278.38 5,364,039,533 314.05 11,678,389,860 667.99 
MOGO ER Rccctacts ¢ 5,289,751,209 302757 5,202,861 ,053 326.20 12,089,194,003 676.51 
OG Tees oes: 5,617,679,854 314.36 5,958,100,946 333.41 12,437 ,115,095 681.93 
OGZ ian errr 5,729,623,724 314.16 6,520,645 ,674 SOROS 13,228,137,045 712.34 
LOGS aeecesenets 5,878,692,431 316.57 6,570,325,358 353.81 13,919,769,972 736.65 
alls [5 Basen setae 6,253,704,039 330.92 6,872,401,519 363.70 15,070,149,452 781.24 
LOG Sines acess 7,180,309,787 373.29 7,218,274,552 BMAD Pall 15,504,472,544 789.27 
OGG ere erie 7,695,820,204 391.76 7,734,795,525 393.75 15,543,447,865 776.58 
tL OG Janay ee os 8,358,178,383 417.59 8,779,680,996 438.65 15,964,950,478 782.40 


1 Based on estimated population at June 1 of the preceding year. 
2 Based on estimated population on June 1 of the same year. 


continued to increase over the years. The net debt on March 31, 1967, 
amounted to $15,965 million, an increase of $422 million or 2.7 per cent over 
the previous year. On March 31, 1939, the net debt amounted to 60.2 per cent 
of the gross national product; by 1946 this had risen to 113.3 per cent but by 
March 31, 1967, the net debt had declined to approximately 26 per cent of the 
gross national product. The outstanding unmatured funded debt (debentures 
and treasury bills) of the Government of Canada at March 31, 1967, amounted 
to almost $19,940 million. The portion of the unmatured funded debt payable 
in Canada was 98 per cent, the portion payable in New York, 2 per cent. 


Federal-Provincial Programs. During the past decade there has been a rapid 
increase in federal expenditures on joint federal-provincial programs. These 
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may take the form of financial assistance to a provincial program, the 
assumption of responsibility for part of a provincial project, or the administra- 
tion of a program to which the province contributes financially. 

The first category, called conditional grant programs, is by far the most 
common; it includes provincial programs which the federal government agrees 
to finance under certain conditions. Various programs in the health and wel- 
fare fields are good examples. Under the Health Resources Fund Act passed 
in 1966 the federal government will pay 50 per cent of the reasonable costs 
incurred in the period from January 1966 to December 1980 on projects sub- 
mitted by the provinces and approved by the federal Minister of National 
Health and Welfare. Projects that qualify are medical schools, teaching 
hospitals, and schools of nursing, dentistry, and pharmacy. Under the Old 
Age Assistance Program, the federal government undertakes to share with a 
province the cost of assistance to persons aged 65 or over to the extent of 
50 per cent of a monthly sum of $75; the province bears the cost of adminis- 
tration and the remainder of the allowance. The Canada Assistance Plan 
provides a basis for co-ordinating the various public welfare programs in each 
province. The provinces may replace the existing grants under the shared-cost 
programs — Old Age Assistance, Blind Persons Allowance, Disabled Persons 
Allowance, and Unemployment Assistance — with one program to help all 
needy persons regardless of cause. The federal government, which bears half 
the cost, will also help the provinces in areas not covered by existing legisla- 
tion, such as needy mothers with children, children in welfare agencies, work 


The Industrial Development Bank was established by Parliament in 1944 to provide 
financing to small and medium-sized businesses, such as this dry-cleaning firm. 
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Farm Credit Corporation loans, tailored to the needs of the individual, help 
farmers develop profitable farm businesses. 


activity programs, and other programs. The Medical Care Act (see p. 121) 48 
another recent joint program. Others include the fitness and amateur sport 
program, the national welfare grant program which is intended to help develop 
and strengthen welfare services through general and professional training and 
research, and the federal-provincial vocational rehabilitation program. 

Joint programs in the second and third categories are not numerous and 
are generally of a public works type, such as the irrigation projects carried out 
in Alberta and Saskatchewan. 

The scope of the Agricultural and Rural Development Act (ARDA) has been 
broadened. Under this program and with the agreement of the province, 
assistance may be given to projects that are designed to increase income and 
employment opportunities for people who live in rural areas. ARDA will also 
help to finance studies in land use, fishing projects, soil and water conserva- 
tion, and agricultural research. Special assistance will be given to poor rural 
areas. Rural regions in which half the population has an annual income of less 
than $3,009 will be designated Rural Development Areas. The federal govern- 
ment will assist in developing plans and in research projects for these areas. 
When research and study have led to the preparation of a development plan 
for the area, a grant may be obtained from the Rural Economic Development 
Fund to finance major developmental projects under the plan. Such an area 
will also be eligible for joint federal-provincial aid for regular ARDA projects. 

The Atlantic Development Board was established for somewhat the same 
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purpose in relation to the Atlantic Provinces — to assist the four provinces, 
on a cost-sharing basis, with programs and projects aimed at stimulating the 
economic growth of that region. By March 31, 1967, projects costing an 
estimated $98,714,000 had been approved. 


Federal-Provincial Tax Agreements. The increasing use by both the federal 
and the provincial governments of their rights in the field of direct taxation in 
the 1930’s resulted in duplication and some severe tax levies. Starting in 1941, 
a series of federal-provincial tax agreements were concluded to promote the 
orderly imposition of direct taxes. The duration of each agreement was nor- 
mally five years. Under the earlier agreements, the participating provinces 
undertook, in return for compensation, not to use or permit their municipali- 
ties to use certain of the direct taxes. Under the present arrangements, the 
federal income tax otherwise payable in all provinces and the estate tax 
otherwise payable in three provinces are abated by certain percentages to 
make room for provincial levies. 

In the latest Federal-Provincial Fiscal Arrangements Act, 1967, which is to 
run from April 1, 1967, to March 31, 1972, there are quite substantial changes. 
Much of the new Act concerns the adjustment of additional abatements so 
that provinces may finance post-secondary education. 


Medicare, which 
benefits people of all 
ages, is an example 
of federal-provincial 
co-operation through 
tax agreements. 
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Provincial Finance 


Under the terms of the British North America Act provincial governments 
are restricted in their powers of taxation. They may levy only direct taxes 
which are generally described as ones ‘“‘which are demanded from the very 
person who it is intended or desired should pay it.” Provincial functional 
responsibilities have developed through the years within the limits broadly 
outlined in the B.N.A. Act and in accordance with tradition. 

The principal revenue sources of the provinces are income taxes on indi- 
viduals and on corporations, retail sales taxes together with the sale of 
privileges, licences, and permits. Since provinces vary greatly in size, popula- 
tion, and the nature and extent of economic development, certain provinces 
receive a substantial portion of their total revenue from equalization pay- 
ments, arranged by federal-provincial agreements. All provinces participate 
to some degree in joint federal-provincial programs. Federal contributions to 


The library at the University of Waterloo, 
Ont., and the Language Laboratory at 
Memorial University, St. John’s, Nfld. 
Such educational facilities are among the 
expensive necessities of modern univer- 
sities financed by provincial governments 
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such programs are generally not regarded as revenue of the province but are 
normally applied to reduce the cost to the province of such programs. 

Three broad areas account for the major portion of provincial expenditure. 
These are education, health services, and transportation and communications, 
chiefly highways. 

Net general revenue of provincial governments for the fiscal year 1968-9 
is estimated at $8,259,960,000, and net general expenditure is estimated at 
$8,751,040,000. Tax revenue is expected to be $5,593,790,000 for the same 
period. This represents an increase of $814,020,000 or 17 per cent over the 
corresponding estimated figure for the fiscal year 1967-8. This increase is 
the result of higher rates in various kinds of taxes in the majority of the 
provinces. 


Municipal Finance 


The British North America Act of 1867 placed municipal government in 
Canada under the jurisdiction of the provincial legislatures. Thus the powers 
of municipal governments are those given to them by the statutes of their 
respective provincial governments. The Yukon and the Northwest Territories 
are exceptions; municipal powers have been assigned to certain localities by 
the federal government and the territorial councils. Because the constitution 
is permissive, and because of the differences in tradition, history, and develop- 
ment of each province, the roles assigned to municipal governments and the 
way they discharge those roles vary considerably, not only from province 
to province but among municipalities. 

Municipal governments exist to provide services that in the opinion of the 
province are best administered by smaller organizations. The relationship 
of the provincial government to its municipalities is continuously under 
review and changes in municipal structure reflect this constant re-appraisal 
of their effectiveness. In 1967 major changes were introduced by the Govern- 
ment of New Brunswick which resumed the responsibility of providing health 
and welfare services as well as the administration of justice, and by the 
Government of British Columbia which continued to incorporate Regional 
Districts with a view to establishing municipal organizations throughout the 
province. In 1968 the Government of Ontario set as its objective the 
regionalization of municipal governments; three regional municipalities have 
been created — Ottawa-Carleton, Metropolitan Toronto, and Niagara. The 
Government of Ontario plans to create more regional governments in 1970, 
and to review recommendations respecting regional governments for a 
number of localities in the province. 
Generally the role of municipal government is to raise revenue locally, 

to borrow, and to provide some or all of the following services: roads and 
_ Streets, sanitation, protection to persons and property through police, fire 
fighters, courts, and jails; certain health and welfare services; and some 
recreation and community services. 

The major source of revenue of municipalities, yielding over two thirds 
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of the total, is the real property tax. This is supplemented by personal 
property, business and other taxes, fines, licences and permits, public utility 
contributions, and provincial grants and subsidies. 

Municipal debt is limited by provincial legislation or regulations. However 
more and more provincial governments are aiding municipalities and local 
school authorities in their capital projects through outright grants at the time 
of construction, by loans, or by sharing the debt charges or assuming 
the debt. 

For the calendar year 1968 the gross revenue of all municipal governments 
in Canada was estimated to be $4,516,899,000 and gross expenditure, 
$4,856,927,000. By Dec. 31, 1966, the total direct debt minus sinking funds of 
municipal governments amounted to $6,207,179,000. This includes the costs of 
activities carried on under their authority or by bodies co-existent with 
municipalities. 


Insurance and Mutual Funds 


A popular way for Canadians to make long-term savings has been through 
the purchase of life insurance. Canadians are well insured compared with 
people in other countries; each household has an average of over $17,500 
of life insurance in force. Savings through life insurance account for about 
17 per cent of Canadians’ personal savings. 

The Canadian life insurance industry consists of over 230 companies and 
fraternal benefit societies, about half of which are federally registered 
companies. The latter group of companies writes more than 90 per cent of 
the total business of the industry and holds assets of over $16,000 million. 
Most of these companies, in addition to life insurance, sell policies covering 
expenses resulting from illness and compensate policy-holders for wages not 
received. Insurance may be purchased from a registered insurance salesman 
or through a “‘group”’ plan at one’s place of work. In addition to those com- 
panies selling life insurance, there are more than 300 companies selling 
insurance for fire, theft, automobile damages, and other casualties. The 
federally-registered companies selling such insurance have assets of over 
$2,000 million. 

A fairly recent alternative way of long-term saving is through mutual 
funds. These are growing rapidly in number and volume of investment. 
These funds collect the savings of small investors, often by instalments, and 
invest them in a wide range of securities, thus offering the small investor the 
security of a broadly-based portfolio. There are now approximately 88 mutual 
funds operating in Canada with total assets of over $2,500 million. 

A third means of saving is popular with Canadians: buying the federal 
government’s Canada Savings Bonds. These are sold annually each autumn 
through chartered and Quebec savings banks, investment dealers, trust 
companies, caisses populaires, and through payroll deduction plans at places 
of work. Unlike most other types of financial securities, they can be cashed 
at any time for their full face value plus accrued interest. Over the past 
few years some of the provinces have begun to issue similar savings bonds. 


{ 


Manufacturing 


Roughly one quarter of the jobs in Canada are in the manufacturing indus- 
tries and about the same proportion of Canada’s gross domestic product is 
accounted for by these industries. When both paid workers and self- 
employed persons are considered, 23.8 per cent of all jobs in 1967 were 
located in the manufacturing industries, according to the Dominion Bureau of 
Statistics’ labour force survey. The manufacturing industries in 1967 ac- 
counted for 25.1 per cent of Canada’s gross domestic product at factor cost, 
that is, at the cost of the labour and capital used. This figure is very slightly 
lower than the corresponding proportion in recent years. The manufacturing 
industries’ share of corporate profits amounted to 44.1 per cent in 1967, 
according to data from the Bureau of Statistics’ national accounts. Their share 
of all investment income was 25.7 per cent and of business gross fixed capital 
formation (or expenditures on new construction machinery and equipment, 
in the private or non-government part of the economy), excluding new 
residential construction, was 25.1 per cent. Employees of the manufacturing 
industries earned 27.3 per cent of wages, salaries, and supplementary labour 
income in 1967. 


Conditions in 1967 


The year 1967 was not characterized by marked growth in the manu- 
facturing industries, although particular industries registered notable ad- 
vances. In 1967 net profits before taxes were 5 per cent of sales in 
corporations classified as manufacturing industries. Business gross fixed 
capital formation in the economy decreased in 1967 (and more markedly if 
new residential construction is excluded). This affected the sales of products 
of a number of manufacturing industries, such as iron and steel mills, and 
industries fabricating metals and dealing in certain construction materials. 

At the same time, however, consumers continued to buy durable consumer 
goods, notably automobiles. The continued expansion of automobile produc- 
tion also reflected a large growth in exports, in further response to the 1965 
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Canada—United States agreement on automotive products. The physical 
volume of production in the manufacturing industries, as measured by the 
manufacturing component of the DBS index of production, increased by 
0.3 per cent over 1966. This reflects the combined effect of an increase of 
1.3 per cent in the output of the industries manufacturing non-durable goods, 
such as food and clothing, and a decrease of 0.6 per cent in the industries 
manufacturing durable goods, such as machinery and television sets. 


The chief products classified as non- 
durable consumer goods are food and 
clothing. Here Swiss rolls are made in a 
Toronto, Ont., factory, and nylon stock- 
ings in a plant in Winnipeg, Man. 
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Economic Use Groups 


One way to analyze the manufacturing industries is to classify individual 
industries according to the principal use to which their products are put, 
grouping them into what may be called ‘use groups.’’ Preliminary figures 
indicate that the largest use group in 1967 was that of industries producing 
non-durable consumer goods. Their shipments of goods of their own manufac- 
ture totalled $10,947 million, some 6.2 per cent more than the preceding year. 
(Shipments of such goods by manufacturers actually totalled more than this 
amount: these industries ship goods for other uses and to industries classified 
in other use groups.) The second largest group was almost as big: the indus- 
tries producing other intermediate goods and supplies that is, items used in 
making other goods, had shipments of $10,848 million or 2.7 per cent more 
than the previous year. 

The largest proportionate increase over 1966 was shown by the durable 
consumer goods industries. Influenced by the increase of motor vehicle pro- 
duction in Canada, this group’s shipments of $4,140 million rose by 11.3 per 
cent in 1967. The machinery and equipment industries had the second largest 
increase, their shipments of $3,815 million representing a rise of 7.2 per cent. 

Export-based industries such as pulp and paper, distilling, smelting and 
refining, had shipments of $5,136 million, or 1.8 per cent more than the year 
before. (Again, these are not exports of manufactured goods, but the domestic 
and export shipments of a group of industries predominantly export-oriented.) 
Only the construction materials and components industries showed a de- 
crease. Their shipments of $3,647 million were 2.2 per cent lower than in 1967. 

The economic use groups just mentioned include all the individual manu- 
facturing industries. However, certain industries are included again in a sup- 
plementary classification, the automotive products industries. Shipments of 
this group rose by 112 per cent in 1967 to a total of $5,492 million, more than 
double the corresponding figure for 1961. 


Exports 


Statistics on exports of manufactured goods are not totalled as such, but 
exports of fabricated materials and of end products give a total which is 
approximately equivalent to this. Preliminary figures for 1967 compared with 
those for 1966 and 1961 are as follows: 


Exports of Fabricated Materials and of End Products 
(Millions of dollars) 


Stage of Fabrication 1961 Sane 1967 

Baricated + Ina LerialS. srequetrec ew ees fed. ns oes 2,916.4 4,217.0 4,417.3 
Te STO CILCTS ares erste cata eee traus sce ns Seacare wera ep oe 706.4 2455.1 3,467.4 
GLA AP RPE se eas Sica ES bee 3,622.9 6,672.1 7,884.6 


'™Some figures do not add because of rounding. 


Other intermediate goods and supplies include 
the 16-ft. cast iron ring (left) which will form 
part of a tunnel for the latest extension to 
Toronto’s subway, and “float” glass (above) 
seen emerging from the annealing lehr on its 
way to the cutting area. 


Besides motor vehicles, durable consumer 
goods include electrical appliances such 
as kettles (below), and television sets 
(right). 
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Manufacturing Statistics, by Province or Territory and Industry Group, 1966 


Selling 

Province or Territory Bmiplovecs Salaries Value Value 
and Industry Group and Added by of Factory 
Wages Manufacture Shipments 

Province or Territory No. Thousands of dollars 

BeeeOU AGUA Ce tat tks, 5 Seen eek 405 11,484 50,694 93,043 194,102 
erence Edward Island ....6.%.....0...<. 2,164 7,028 14,480 46,781 
RE CORA ete oie Se aes oi Soto ike wk hw oes 33,030 139,626 246,702 612,466 
EMM ELTIS WC Kare eegcaceic ceils ss us ete x fSeratels 25,749 110,387 ZAMIL AAS}S, 547,197 
“NOLS 0G, SI ee ee 516,154 2,943,539 4,704,799 10,464,530 
TESTE 6S SiS Ba AG 820,465 4,571,961 8,648,180 19,452,570 
UU ROD FC AGS 25 48,523 220,051 402,954 1,019,000 
Pres LCI WAN at nam 6 hs viva aie a Gores ous 15,689 77,947 154,534 470,381 
OVO 2 See 2a ee 47,611 242,988 527,197 1,429,020 
Bettas ye ODL ue ..,d aos se ane aS eels 124,571 T3OLS 1,347,065 3,063,675 
Reo OLTILOFY Estes. | iS ksi nnaet he seh > 76 364 574 717 
NOrinWeSt LeTritOTrieS.§ gsc. adaces bee 83 570 914 3,017 
Ganada te eee as ote cae A 1,646,102 8,696,167 16,351,740 37,303,455 


Industry Group 


Food and beverage industries. on 4.2. O27 224 1,057,994 2,386,001 7,061,996 
Hobacco’ products’ iidtstries 25.5.0... 10,177 53,489 169,869 429,816 
PROUD eT oNOGUSITIOS eS late ers cas ce a Se 27,821 148,753 284,848 540,540 
Pe atiOrmnauUstriesS «ett. bocce cee ee 32,667 117,948 181,760 370,910 
Me xPOeTOCUISITICSs Ais cuson cto econo so hs 77,248 341,414 576,469 1,346,906 
[RiP LMU RR en NES Re sercace rege co am Ce rae UR ee io anes 23,609 82,478 143,020 320,931 
Biorning HNCUStTies ties 4 acess s hee: 99,708 342,044 543,666 NAYS VAS. 
BRO (eA GUSITLCS atk ohn eh nc, ce es 91,937 429,116 692,570 1,592,797 
Furniture and fixture industries ....... 43,598 189,781 314,021 602,711 
Paper and allied industries ............ 116,840 Yeo NAAD) 1,454,583 3,165,664 
Printing, publishing and 

Menleoreeindustriesssaccecs s ec le sea eeioes 81,996 463,662 808,704 1,204,664 
Bammary. metal industries. .....6.. 0+. 113,645 716,557 1,387,202 3,085,130 


Metal fabricating industries (except 
machinery and transportation 


POM CM MCN SITIES) ook oe desc: 5 4 ace 143,311 794,770 1,387,936 2,763,696 
Machinery industries (except electrical 

TEEVATC COLON) Ng Pa Sees] ee ae 75,451 455,083 722,764 1,464,217 
Transportation equipment industries .. 146,932 922,729 1,611,634 4,238,414 
electricals products, industries :... +... 124,498 670,340 1,101,899 2,186,554 
Non-metallic mineral products 

MEPIS ULLOGH errstne eat. etn 5 vce 5 «aeons 53,189 294,931 635,622 1,121,442 
Petroleum and coal products 

PMCS UTICS 9. eet ae eter Mela hc eS os 15,403 119,653 276,468 1,495,308 
Chemical and chemical products 

RTC TAG pm he poor ne rnin, rays) aia « Ips \co V7 451,833 ALAS yeu 2,174,198 


Miscellaneous manufacturing industries 67,534 316,473 549,123 984,986 
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Thus, in 1967, it would appear that some degree of manufacture found its 
way into more than two thirds of Canada’s exports of goods of Canadian 
origin. About three quarters of the large increase in exports of end products 
from 1966 to 1967 was accounted for by shipments of motor vehicles 
and parts. 


Provinces 


In the 1966 census of manufactures as in other years, Ontario and Quebec 
reported the largest proportions of the national total of the value of ship- 
ments of goods of their own manufacture. Ontario accounted for 52.2 per 
cent of the total; Quebec, for 28.1 per cent. The figures for industries in 
other provinces were: British Columbia, 8.2 per cent; Alberta, 3.8 per cent; 
Manitoba, 2.7 per cent; Nova Scotia, 1.6 per cent; New Brunswick, 1.5 per 
cent; Saskatchewan, 1.3 per cent; Newfoundland, 0.5 per cent; Prince 
Edward Island, 0.1 per cent. 


Manufacturing Statistics, Selected Years, 1917 to 1967 


Salaries Value Selling Value 
Year Employees and Added by of Factory 
Wages Manufacture Shipments! 
No. Thousands of dollars 
SUG WAS cag ORO RR Cored CREE a 606,523 497,802 1,281,132 2,820,811 
JUS VAD Si Seen, aieaiarts Cray ore Re 598,893 717,494 dR 6218273 3,706,545 
OZ O Mae eedapet sete Sic nraeuede seen 666,531 777,291 LOO LOO7 3,883,446 
OSS Meets bt eros e tee orevens 468,658 436,248 919,671 1,954,076 
OS ORR EOE chete oa Ore en te 658,114 737,811 1,531,052 3,474,784 
BL A erie sec as Sole tous soho oketedes cre 1,222,882 2,029,621 4,015,776 9,073,693 
OA Goer eer cea oh Sickie aks iL WAL PAD 2,591,891 5,330,566 12,479,593 
LOS Sept ech tte ects 1,327,451 3,957,018 7,993,069 17,785,417 
LOD AM tee Tae terse Na radars 1,267,966 3,896,688 7,902,124 17,554,528 
ARO Laika, © ae, eA ot es oh eee 1,298,461 4,142,410 8,753,450 19,513,934 
NOD CG Meerectee eee cere 1,353,020 4,570,692 9,605,425 21,636,749 
NOD Leber. het ronene eels 1,340,984 4,778,040 9,822,085 21,452,343 
ANS Sto eee si acrnenek weer Aiken eecres 1,272,686 4,758,614 9,454,954 21,434,815 
OD Orcas Wier eee rere «he 1,287,810 5,030,132 10,154,277 22,830,836 
TOGO Pere oer ect tr edets creiene 1,275,476 5,150,503 10,380,148 23,279,804 
LOG Ie ie atc erertchees eon tueie 1,352,605 5,701,651 10,434,832 23,438,956 
AUS TOMAS A eu ochre Ia Gr Ro AEDS 1,389,516 6,096,174 11,429,644 25,790,087 
UO GS sete secue sucteree one tetera 1,425,440 6,495,289 12,272,734 28,014,888 
JUS Gye 5 Ga ROMER cis eros ae 1,491,257 7,080,939 13,535,991 30,856,099 
UO GS eee. rc ao crete eres 1,570,299 7,822,925 14,927,764 33,889,425 
MNO GG terre eis ea eae ere oie 1,646,102 8,696,167 16,351,740 37,303,455 
AUST CYA raaee 1h Cen BR RE To nGar Cases atc 1,650,0002 9,220,000 16,885,0004 38,925,0005 


' Before 1953, data represent gross value of production. 
? Based on current data as published in Estimates of Employees by Province and Industry. 
3 Based on current data as published in Estimates of Labour Income. 


4 Estimated. 


5 Based on the monthly survey of shipments by manufacturers. 


Domestic Trade 


Distribution has been defined as the performance of certain business 
activities essential to the movement of goods and services from the manu- 
facturer to the final user. The means by which such movement takes place 
are known as the channels of distribution — and these include manufacturers’ 
sales branches, wholesale and retail outlets, mail order houses, service- 
producing industries, and other agencies. The distribution system relies and 
is dependent upon the performance of a complex set of inter-related activities, 
such as buying, selling, storage, grading and standardization, market research, 
and transportation. 

Although retail and wholesale firms are still the most important links in the 
distributional network, manufacturers and special facilitating agencies have, 
over the years, accepted a growing share of the responsibility for a variety of 
activities incidental to or forming a vital part of the main function of distribu- 
tion — the flow of goods from producer to consumer. Manufacturers, for 
example, engage in such diverse (but ancillary) undertakings as selling, 
advertising, packaging, and wholesaling. In addition, advertising agencies, 
market research houses, management consulting firms, data processing ser- 
vices, as well as banks, credit institutions, railways, and insurance companies, 
act in various ways to facilitate the distributive process. 

The past few years have witnessed some significant changes in retailing — 
and in retailers. Large-scale mass merchandisers are diversifying into new or 
associated fields of marketing. Independent store owners are forming volun- 
tary groups to combat the encroachment of chains on their share of the 
market. New forms of selling to household consumers through ‘‘direct” 
channels of distribution are being developed. These are among the most 
important of the trends now emerging in retail trade. 

The movement of large ‘‘general merchandise” chains, such as department 
stores and variety store firms, into allied fields was one of the factors leading 
to the adoption by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics of an entirely new 
definition for department stores in January, 1968. In the monthly retail trade 
surveys, the result of this change was the creation of a new statistical series 


Retail Trade by Province and Kind of Business, 1967'-8 


A department store, such as this, can 
provide exotic or luxury goods as 


well as the necessities. 


Percentage 
Change 
1967-1968 


Province and 1967 1967 1968 
Kind of Business (old base) (new base) 
Province Millions of dollars 
Newfoundland? 24 hatin. asa 428.8 446.7 470.7 
Prince, Laward island) 2.2. seers 106.1 105.6 1124 
INOVaeOCOUE Saas murs anaes ae. Genie: 800.7 791.0 866.8 
INGW DIrUns WiCk at. ties ee eee 603.2 604.4 653.8 
Oimiebecherrcate ns hate te cee 6,270.7 6,273.6 6,459.9 
@nitarioget, fers a ce eck 8,941.3 9,022.9 9,806.6 
iN) Wa NR 6] BY: WE indi eee Fak att, Maen en 1,108.2 1,110.4 1,146.3 
Sackarehe walle mucocele 1,062.1 1,059.4 LRO7AEZ, 
PLDC P TAs! ae rie tetas Sota s kT ia 1883.2 1,885.0 2,028.0 
British wGolumpia~ se ae 2,580.8 2,591.1 2,796.5 
LOtals 4: eee tao: 23,785.2 23,890.2 25,411.9 
Kind of Business 
Grocery and combination stores 5,304.1 5,304.1 5,671.4 
Alivotherstood lstores 4. ane: 853.8 853.8 887.7 
Department) stores. 4.4... 20195. Axa Aes) 210766 2,376.1 
General merchandise stores ..... N/A 719.6 771.5 
Genyeral*stores acess ote es L977: 848.6 894.6 
Wa4rletyu StOReS (ete ates senw as aie 701.4 525.6 493.5 
Motor vehicle dealers .......... 3,935.7 3,935.7 4,243.4 
Service stations and garages .... 2,170.6 2,170.6 B30 1.9 
Men’s clothing stores ........... BVA! 352:7. 367.1 
Women’s clothing stores ....... 440.0 441.2 453.2 
Family clothing stores ..22.70 uc $25.1 $30.3 344.3 
SOC USTOLeSa, se teen octet: 288.8 288.8 300.8 
MardwWater.storesi 4.4 eee 401.0 401.0 416.3 
Furniture, TV, radio and 
ADDI ANCES! ta40 ng wenn ee 811.7 822.2 859.0 
Fuel, dealers’ stay cn ee eae 393.9 393.9 411.4 
ITU GESTOTES = ate ea eee 696.0 696.0 729.9 
Jewellery-sstorest< a. op eae 220.9 220.9 226.2 
ALISOUEr slOres. ss net tices 3,720.0 3,427.2 3,633.6 


Components may not add to totals due to rounding. 
'The data for 1967 are shown in two series; one, prior to application of the new depart- 


ment store definition and the other after. 


2 Includes the Yukon and Northwest Territories. 
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in which only the sales of department stores were included — rather than 
department store establishments as in the past. Similar refining of the defini- 
tions for other general merchandise trades (and, in fact, for all retail trades) 
was undertaken during 1969 in preparation for the 1971 census. 

The table on page 228 reflects the changes in retail trade caused by the 
adoption of a new department store definition and the resultant re-shuffling of 
specific trades in which department store activity had previously been 
included. The ‘‘new base” data, while still tied to a 1961 census benchmark 
(except for department stores proper), are those in which the new definition 
has been applied. 

In an effort to stem the continuing tide of chain store competition, inde- 
pendent retailers in many kinds of business have turned more and more in 
recent years to affiliation in voluntary organizations. Through their group 
affiliation, independent businessmen have acquired many —if not all — of 
the benefits enjoyed by chain store firms: mass purchasing power, centralized 
buying, lower advertising costs, and management services. However, as the 
following table shows, some retailers have taken less advantage of these 
opportunities than others. 


A general store on the 
Saint John River, in New 
Brunswick. 


The market in Hamilton, Ont. 
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Retail Sales in Selected Trades, by Chain, Voluntary Group 
and Non-affiliated Retailers, 1964-7 


Sales Percent- 

age 

ee be 1964 1967 Change 
Thousands of dollars 1964-7 


Grocery and combination stores 


PIE SLORES == tO CAB 1 inane eee, oe cag Ce eee ere ne rs 4,355,948 5,304,102 +21.8 
Corporate. Chain StOres. «qe okt ton eae ta ee 2,057,748 2,532,813 +23.1 
Independent -stores — total aca. or2 4c cate < ernst 2,298,200 2,771,289 + 20.6 
VOIR TAEY > STOUD <StOLOS am nau n mtereetete tie Waeetinc ache mers 1,016,951 15579197, +55.3 
Non-alliliated Storesso a) a. es ort eee chore 1,281,249 1,192,092 — 7.0 
Sales of voluntary group stores as a proportion of 
mdependentystorecsales. igen eae ees eee 44,2°/o 57.0°/o 
Drug stores 
Ae stores — totals (eas eto ite ai hae eae Se ee 537,644 696,011 29.5 
GCoarporateschain: Stores (ew. sae cre ee wh hee oie 63,621 94,849 +49.1 
independent stores.— total vrs... ere ee 474,023 601,162 + 26.8 
MOLUNLABY CLOUD: SLOTCS sas turin; ore nie eee enn: 301,873 349,535 +15.8 
INoneaftiliatedStOres 9s sys u es soe ho meh ra ie clot 172,150 2515627 + 46.2 
Sales of voluntary group stores as a proportion of 
Mmdependents.store SaleS7a.. 6. ween eee nee oe 63.7°/o 58.1°/o 
Hardware stores 
PulpstOres ——- COLL. eis swe ase cna! oho so ae ae ere 328,409 400,961 +22.1 
Gorporate. chain stores 4.\7s. ees oe ete eee 46,710 65,349 +39.9 
Independent stores —{otal . <ameeeeete es otc ee 281,699 335,612 +19.1 
Voluntary ‘Sroup stores: ..ocs.te wee eee een eae 105,506 192,379 +82.3 
Non-atliliated: StoOresa:. cna. Jo saan te te eee ee 176,193 143,233 —18.7 
Sales of voluntary group stores as a proportion of 
mcdependent. store =sales’ «1c. some a ee ee ee 37.5°/o 57.3°/6 
Variety stores 
A Weastones— total 2.3054.0.0 40 Snes AR eee on Pelee ene 462,902 701,417 +51.5 
Corporates chain. stores’ wicca eee eto oe 384,895 604,986 +57.2 
independent’ fstores — total: ...eear ee aera er 78,007 96,431 +23.6 
Voluntary, croup stores. .:/.. eee een ee ee ee 32,145 44,974 +39.9 
Non-atliliateds stores.«....5,...5. yeemnass sees aaernoee 45,862 51,457 +12.2 
Sales of voluntary group stores as a proportion of 
independent«store- sales) 2... eee ee 41.2°/o 46.6°/o 


1 Includes department store outlets operated by variety store chains. 


A recent survey of direct selling by manufacturers and specialized agencies 
indicates the size and scope of retail sales to household consumers through 
other than retail outlets. By 1967, the direct sales of manufacturers and 
specialist agencies had grown by nearly one third over 1961 levels, rising from 
$491 million to $646 million. 

In wholesaling, the trend towards diversification may not have been as 
acute as in the retail field — but recent intercensal revisions of wholesale 
trade, covering the 1951-68 period, reveal the emergence of several new types 
of specialist wholesale establishments. These include, for consumer goods, 
motor vehicle and floor covering wholesalers; and for industrial goods, distri- 
butors of grain, and scientific and professional equipment, iron and steel 
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Concordia Hall, in the Place Bonaventure, Montreal, Que., with its 200,000 sq. ft. 
of space, is the largest exhibition hall in Canada. It was built to accommodate 
trade shows. 


wholesalers, and scrap metal dealers. From 1961 to 1968, sales of consumer 
and industrial goods wholesalers rose by more than 54 per cent, from $11,000 
million to $17,000 million. 

Changes within the service sector of the economy can best be measured 
and analyzed by comparison of census results, since intercensal surveys 
provide only partial coverage of this large and diverse field. From 1961 to 
1966, the service trades (those considered within the scope of the census) 
developed at a faster rate than both personal disposable income and personal 
consumer expenditure. The service trades’ 53.9 per cent increase was also 
greater than the 41.1 per cent growth in retail sales during the same period. 
In 1966, amusement and recreation services, business services, personal 
services, repair services, hotels and restaurants, and other miscellaneous 
trades, together accounted for total receipts of over $4,500 million. 


Consumer Credit 


Under the impetus of an expanding economy, consumer credit has surged 
ahead rapidly in recent years, reaching the $9,500 million mark by the end of 
1968. When the chartered banks began to make personal cash loans, the 
growth of credit — extended in the form of cash and other personal loans — 
was stimulated. The result has been a rise of more than 186 per cent in this 
area during the 1961-8 period. In comparison, credit extended by retail dealers 
advanced by less than 39 per cent during the same period. 

Consumer credit (in terms of the balances outstanding on the books of 
selected credit holders) rose by 125.2 per cent from 1961 to 1968, while retail 


Shopping in the North: at the Hud- 
son’s Bay Company establishment at 
Spence Bay, Boothia Peninsula, and 
that at Frobisher Bay, Baffin Island. 


sales — the source of much of this credit — increased only 58.1 per cent. The 
following data on credit outstanding do not include the credit balances of 
utility companies, transportation companies, hotels, doctors, dentists and 
other professionals, or any of the service trades. In addition, no information 
is available on the value of loans between individuals. 

During the 10-year period ending in 1968, there was a significant change in 
the level of consumer credit — as advanced by sales finance companies — to 
purchase new cars and trucks. Although sales of new passenger vehicles 
reached a new high of $2,481,141,000 in 1968, the proportion of such sales 
financed by sales finance companies declined to 23.7 per cent, considerably 
lower than the 29.9 per cent recorded ten years earlier. The sales finance 
companies’ share of credit advanced on new commercial vehicles also 
declined during this period, from 31.7 per cent in 1959 to 26.9 per cent in 1968. 
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Service Trades, by Kind of Business Groupings, 
Canada, 1961-6 


Percentage 
Kind of Business Group 1961 1966 Change 
1961-6 
Thousands of dollars 
Amusement and recreation group ........... 253,290.5 441,905.5 +74.5 
Sesiness SECFVICES “STOUD s.c6506- 6s ssa wee ces 272,684.0 492,387.6 + 80.6 
MEE Ona SERVICES STOUP 4... ine. a e.ecsee ite ba wee ve 406,974.2 596,480.7 +46.6 
BESET VICES -CTOUD! 4.20 . Sed oe ene dans sé 64,760.2 Go;o7 2.2 + 1.3 
Hotel, tourist camp and restaurant group .... 1,660,787.8 2,397 ,258.4 +44.3 
Miscellaneous services group ................ S2Adooal 593,397.0 +84.7 
MOtale alleSErViGeS) 3.05 Seis snes Ses al © Selene’ 2,979,849.8 4,587,001.4 +53.9 
'Excludes automotive, appliance and jewellery repairs. 
Direct Selling in Canada — 1961, 1966 and 1967 
1961 1966 1967 


Thousands of dollars 


BAILEY MU POCUCKSs 0. cea ein oe err ee en ar nee Siete 156,833 17 Sot 186,711 
PEED AKCTY DLOGUCS A. . tian terre alate «chet clone Slurhe ale sven « eciene 80,812 67,269 61,000 
3. Other food products (including frozen food plans) .. 8,252 32,973 33,604 
PEG TObO INS anG itiry COOUS es e)es «ee wae ie te Rae aes 7,478 11,222 117257 
EE OOS oe ee ee ome ep aes re Nc GRD Uae Wenge chars 41,494 45,332 51,164 
Pee Newspapers: and tmacazines 6 ac. Oto sae che de 76,479 103,743 107,631 
Mmitchenware and vtensilss ose. o<n sein: ae +e ee 6 ole 5,460 16,315 18,431 
BE CCITICAMPADDINANCES, aan cere etn Sa cts penta etn ee sas 20,246 SP PaTAS, 34,617 
Pe riushies, Drooms, MOPS; .CtCe.c. 1) eas oe sese tees ees 15,408 17,414 17,428 
10, AGORTTENICSC 22 ah: caecermrrimic coors 6 aierin oon Lancs ceonc Rue Oe 33,389 50,102 54,353 
PE ONOSTAD Ie FeCOLOS:: cic ate oe ee ee «eee Cees 8,308 14,453 18,140 
BV iSCOllaneOUS® ec cteecs cuts putes ho Roevin wrOe oe eta hae Bes 36,826 48,050 51,250 

Ota eee ee ee eM Oh TIO OR Pate Sen 490,985 614,303 645,586 


The Consumer Price Index 


The Consumer Price Index measures the movement from month to month 
of retail prices of goods and services bought by a broad middle-income group 
of Canadian urban people. A price index number is simply the price of the 
item at one particular time, expressed as a percentage of its price during 
a reference period, usually called a base period. However, indexes for 
individual goods may be combined to form indexes representing prices of 
broad groups of goods and services. Thus, the Consumer Price Index relates 
to the wide range of goods and services bought by Canadian urban families. 
The index expresses the combined prices of such goods monthly and annually 
as a percentage of their prices in the base period 1961. 

The group of goods and services represented in the index is called the 
index “‘basket,” and ‘‘weights” are assigned to the price indexes of individual 
items for purposes of combining them into an over-all index. The weights 
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reflect the relative importance of items bought by middle-sized urban families 
with medium incomes. The quantity and quality of goods and services in 
the basket does not change. Only prices change from month to month. 
The index, therefore, measures the effect of changing prices on the cost of 
purchasing the fixed basket. 

The basket and weights now used in the index are based on expenditures 
in 1957 of families of 2 to 6 persons, with incomes of $2,500-$7,000, living in 
cities with a population of 30,000 or over. The basket, weighted at 100, consists 
of the following components with their relative weights: food (27); housing, 
including shelter and household operation (32); clothing (11); transportation 
(12); health and personal care (7); recreation and reading (5); tobacco and 
alcohol (6). 


Changes in the Index, 1961-8. The Consumer Price Index rose 20.1 per cent 
in the period from 1961 to 1968, and the average annual rate of increase 
steadily accelerated from 1.2 per cent at the beginning of the period to 
4.1 per cent by 1968. In each of the three latest years under review, 1966, 
1967, and 1968, consumer prices advanced more rapidly than in any year 
since 1951, at the time of the Korean war. 

In 1967 the Consumer Price Index averaged 115.4, 3.6 per cent above its 
average of 111.4 in the preceding year. In 1968 an acceleration in the advance 
of consumer prices raised the index by 4.1 per cent to an average level of 
120.1. During the 1966-8 period all seven components of the index moved 
upwards; the most significant increase was a rise of 9.1 per cent in the 
important element of housing. Home-ownership costs, after moving up by 
5.7 per cent in 1967, displayed a further 7.2 per cent advance in 1968. 
Rents also increased by 3.4 per cent in 1967 and by 4.4 per cent in 1968. 
Electricity rates, which had been edging downwards in the period 1961 to 
1966, increased sharply by 12.6 per cent in the latest two years. 


Dining with a spectacular view atop the Husky Tower, Calgary, Alta. On the west 
side of the tower the Rocky Mountains are visible. 
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The largest shopping complex in Quebec is Les Galleries d’Anjou in a suburb of 
Montreal, Que. It houses 85 stores under one roof. 


Co-operatives 


Co-operatives are found in all ten provinces of Canada. Most of them are 

incorporated under provincial legislation. A few of the larger ones, whose 
operations are interprovincial, are incorporated under the Canada Corpora- 
tions Act or special federal Acts. Co-operative business has four major 
concerns: marketing, selling members’ produce, which may also include 
processing; purchasing and selling merchandise and supplies to members; 
manufacturing; and services, such as transportation, cold storage, electricity, 
grazing, and so on. The activities of the local co-operatives (those directly 
owned by the members) are enhanced by their affiliation with the co-operative 
wholesales which serve as distributors and central marketing agencies for the 
locals. Co-operatives were most readily adopted in the rural areas of Canada, 
and they are largely organized for the agricultural sector of the population. 
However, in recent years they have been making progress in urban areas, 
particularly in the Prairie Provinces, with the establishment of co-operative 
supermarkets and shopping centres. 
_ Total volume of business in 1967 for 2,517 local co-operatives amounted to 
$2,180 million. Assets at year-end were $1,000 million while membership 
totalled 1.7 million. Co-operatives engaged in marketing and purchasing 
operations accounted for about 95 per cent of the volume of business. 

Eight co-operative wholesales reported a total business volume of $542 
million for the year 1967, including farm product marketings of $193 million 
and sales of supplies of $349 million. Livestock sales at $100 million accounted 


The head office of the Saskatoon Credit Union, in Saskatoon, Sask. Its member- 
ship at March 1, 1969, was over 17,000. 


for more than half of marketings while food products at $95 million and feed 
at $83 million were the most important supply items. 

The Co-operative Development Program initiated in northern Canada in 
1959 for the benefit of the native population has enjoyed ever widening sup- 
port from the people. At the end of 1967 there were 22 co-operatives in 
operation in the Northwest Territories and northern Quebec with another 13 
ready to commence operations in 1968. These Arctic co-operatives have been 
very successful in promoting the marketing of native handicrafts. For the 
year 1967, total sales of the Arctic co-operatives were in excess of $2 million 
and assets amounted to $1.6 million of which members’ equity represented 
50 per cent. 

Two important national co-operative bodies work together to improve 
co-operative organization, education, and promotion. The Co-operative Union 
of Canada concentrates its efforts in English-speaking areas while Le Conseil 
Canadien de la Coopération serves co-operatives in the areas where the 
French language predominates. 

A number of Canadian universities give courses on co-operatives and some 
conduct extension work in this field. The most prominent is St. Francis Xavier 
University in Nova Scotia which since the early 1930’s has carried on exten- 
sion work in the Maritime Provinces to organize and assist co-operatives. In 
recent years short courses on co-operative management and personnel have 
been instituted. The Coady International Institute was established at St. 
Francis Xavier University in 1960. It has been providing instruction in co- 
operative principles and organization to students from abroad, mainly from 
developing countries where the self-help nature of co-operative organizations 
has been found to be most appropriate. Western Co-operative College in 
Saskatchewan provides short courses for co-operative personnel as well as 
training courses for foreign students. The Institut Coopératif Desjardins in 
Quebec specializes in social leadership and adult education for Quebec 
co-operators and foreign students. 


External Trade 


Canada’s external trade registered a further expansion during 1968, 
continuing the trend of the previous decade. Total trade moved up to $25,920 
million during the year from $22,283 million in 1967. Total exports rose from 
$11,411 million in 1967 to $13,576 million in 1968, an increase of 19 per cent, 
while imports went up by nearly 14 per cent from $10,872 million to $12,344 
million. Consequently, Canada’s trade surplus of $539 million in 1967 more 
than doubled in 1968 to a postwar high of $1,233 million. Total trade consti- 
tuted over 37 per cent of Canada’s Gross National Product in 1968. 


Foreign Trade of Canada, 1962 to 1968 
(Millions of dollars) 


Exports Balance 
Year Imports Total Trade of 
Domestic Re-exports Total Exports Trade 

LSS ee rr 6,178.5 169.2 6,347.7 6,257.8 12,605.5 + 89.9 
Aer esos ace» 6,798.5 181.6 6,980.1 6,558.2 13,538.4 + 421.9 
UM Ae 8,094.2 209.2 8,303.4 7,487.7 d557 9161 + 815.7 
Ber ee iy eb 802004 241.6 8,766.7 8,633.1 17,399.8 + 133.5 
Le 10,070.6 254.7 10,325.3 10,071.9 20,397.2 + 253.4 
DEE ee AAG 299.3 11,410.9 10,871.9 22,282.8 + 539.0 
8 SS Se 13522052 354.1 13,574.3 12,358.0 JAS) OBA: +1,216.3 


International Background 


The United States in 1967 continued to be the world’s major trader, fol- 
lowed by the Federal Republic of Germany, the United Kingdom, France, 
Japan, and Canada, in that order. Canada maintained her position as the fifth 
largest trading nation of the world from 1960 to 1966, but lost it to Japan in 
1967, owing to the faster rate of expansion in the latter’s trade rather than 
to any slowdown in Canada’s trade. In terms of trade per capita, too, Canada 
moved down to the eighth place from the seventh that it had occupied. 
Notwithstanding, Canada’s trade per capita is one of the highest among the 
leading trading nations. 
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Leading Countries in World Trade, by Value of Trade 
and Trade Per Capita, 1966 and 1967 


Exports f.o.b. Imports c.i.f. Total Trade 
1966 1967 1966 1967 1966 1967 


Value of Trade (Millions of U.S. dollars) 


Wield @irade!y Ge a0. cu 250 eee 181,400 190,300 192,100 202,100 373,500 392,400 


WnritedeStatest con... eee ee 30,4342 31,6272 27,747 29,125 58,1812 60,7522 
Germany Feds. Rep: .22. 2s. 02s 20,145 21,748 18,036 17,365 38,181 39,113 
WInited ein Cd ODIs «eer teen 14,676 14,321 16,651 17,796 31,327 32,117 
BANCO mere cece wise ssc Man nets 10,890 11,381 11,843 12,381 22,733 2a;/02 
[PAD ee eis sea ears oa ells eo dears alovent 9,777 10,442 9,524 11,664 19,301 22,106 
anaGay wren sed weet ae ne ore 9,988 LAR O27, 10,170 10,934 20,158 21,961 
DRL Meee Sette reeks exctarotn le regi wiee ete 8,038 8,702 8,589 9,697 16,627 18,399 
Netherlands? 47.5). sonrec Aan erase 6,751 7,286 8,016 8,336 14,767 15,625 
Belgium and Luxembourg ...... 6,829 7,032 7,174 7476 14,003 14,258 


BWeGCI? Ae etare cetret steer is 4,266 4,528 4,582 4,703 8,848 9,231 


Trade per capita® (U.S. dollars) 


Belgium and Luxembourg ..... 692 707 727 P22, 1,420 1,434 
SO ADO LCE. Gta tanio cee te sans 556 582 694 736 1,270 1,319 
SB VWIIZORLAN Cy joo ae aeethen a cra 541 583 652 628 1,193 IVA! 
INGCMETIANICS | ons ae oe Sees ene 542 580 644 663 1,186 1,243 
INGEVIAV: (once + trac erect oo cesta 417 459 641 726 AF OS7, L165 
AMMAR Wee ea ncaa IS eae ee es 512 524 626 651 1,137 LAS 
SWAG! Seco was ne eens eee 546 575 587 598 1,133 T1235 
ana Cameras eee aero en ae re 499 539 508 535 1,007 1,074 
TLOUSENONS ooo. ea ese eae nares 356 398 476 474 832 872 
Wrintdad-and, TODAPOn sos. 6. > 429 440 454 409 883 849 


Source: International Monetary Fund, International Financial Statistics. 

1 World trade, exclusive of China, the U.S.S.R., and those countries of Eastern Europe not 
currently reporting trade. 

2 Including military aid exported to other countries. 

3’ Trading countries as listed by the I.M.F. except that Aden, the Netherlands, Antilles, 
and countries with neither exports nor imports worth $100,000,000 (U.S.) in 1967 were 
included. 


The rapid growth in Canada’s foreign trade has been the result of a com- 
bination of favourable factors, such as the expansion of international trade, 
generally favourable conditions in the industrial countries, and in particular 
the continued expansion of the United States, which is Canada’s largest 
customer and supplier. The Canada—U.S. automotive agreement of 1965 has 
been the largest single factor in the growth of trade between the two countries 
during the past three or four years. 


Regional Economic Groupings 


Since Canada’s competitive position in world trade is affected not only by 
her own gains in productivity but also by developments in the international 
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economic situation, a brief review of the recent developments in the various 
regional economic groupings may be of interest. 

The European Economic Community (EEC) whose members are Belgium, 
France, the Federal Republic of Germany, Italy, Luxembourg and the Nether- 
lands, moved on July 1, 1968, to the third stage in their customs union. The 
remaining tariffs on the import of industrial goods were abolished and a 
common external tariff (CXT) against imports from non-member countries 
came into effect. Temporary problems forced France to impose controls on 
the import of automobiles, textiles, and steel, and later in the year on the 
outflow of foreign exchange in order to ease the pressure on the balance of 
payments. Similarly, the Federal Republic of Germany agreed to reduce taxes 
on imports and cut rebates on exports so as to reduce the magnitude of her 
export surplus. 

The European Free Trade Association (EFTA) made up of the United 
Kingdom, Austria, Denmark, Norway, Portugal, Sweden, and Switzerland com- 
pleted their main schedule of tariff and quota reductions by abolishing the 
remaining 20 per cent protective tariff on industrial goods. The United 
Kingdom, the most influential member of EFTA, failed again in 1967 in its 
bid to enter the EEC. 


Twenty miles south of Vancouver, B.C., at Roberts Bank a superport is being built 
on a 50-acre offshore island. When completed in 1970 the port will handle coal 
shipments going abroad. 


Cargo vessels to and from the port of Montreal and farther inland down the 
St. Lawrence Seaway pass under this bridge at Trois-Riviéres. 


Trends in Canadian International Trade 


World demand continued very strong during 1968, enough so as to boost 
Canada’s exports by a record 19 per cent during the year. Export prices went 
up by 3.4 per cent between 1967 and 1968 compared with 2.0 per cent during 
the preceding year. Import prices, however, advanced by only 2.3 per cent 
during 1968 and by 0.6 per cent during 1967. The higher gains in the prices for 
exports during both years contributed to increased receipts from exports. 
These increases, contrasted with slower rising import prices, were elements 
in the growth of Canada’s trade surplus and an improvement in her terms 
of trade. 


Exports. The composition of Canada’s exports has been steadily changing 
during the past several years. Newsprint paper and automotive products now 
top the list of Canadian exports. This is growing evidence of a successful 
development away from being a resource-based exporter. Exports of crude 
materials, although increasing in absolute terms do not represent the greater 
part of Canada’s shipments abroad. Fabricated and end products have been 
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steadily becoming more predominant. In 1958 exports of crude materials 
represented 37 per cent of total exports while fabricated materials and end 
products were 50 and 13 per cent respectively. In contrast, the 1968 trade 
statistics reveal that exports of crude materials accounted for 27 per cent, 
fabricated materials for nearly 38 per cent, and end products for 35 per cent 
of total domestic exports for that year. 

Total exports (including re-exports) reached $11,411 million in 1967 and 
$13,574 million in 1968, producing year-over-year increases of 11 and 19 per 
cent in 1967 and 1968 respectively. The major commodity section that showed 
the largest relative increase during 1968 was live animals; this rose by over 
41 per cent from $42 million to $59 million. More important, however, was 
the 37 per cent increase in end products, such as automobiles, from $3,107 
million to $4,244 million. Other advances were registered in fabricated ma- 
terials, such as fuel oil and chemicals, and in crude materials, such as coal 
and crude petroleum, which rose by 17 and 15 per cent respectively. Only 
exports of food, feed, beverages, and tobacco showed a decline, and that of 
only 3 per cent. 


During 1968 exports of automobiles and accessories (including passenger 
-automobiles and chassis, other motor vehicles, motor vehicle engines and 
parts, and motor vehicle parts excluding engines) rose by 55 per cent. The 
previous gains of 74 per cent in 1967, 179 per cent in 1966, and 101 per cent 
in 1965 would seem to be slowing down as the industry completes the neces- 
sary adjustments after the Canada—U.S. automotive agreement of 1965. 

The large increases in shipments of automotive products during the past 
few years — to $2,638 million in 1968 — have resulted in their being at the top 
of the list of Canadian exports, replacing newsprint paper and wheat. News- 
print paper, the second most important commodity, showed a modest increase 
of nearly 4 per cent, with exports valued at $990 million. The United States, 
the United Kingdom, Australia, and Japan accounted for the greater part of 
the increased sales of this product. 


Shipments of wheat, both commercial and in the form of economic aid, 
were down again this year despite very large sales to the Peoples’ Republic 
of China. Lower purchases by the United Kingdom and the U.S.S.R. and 
smaller economic aid shipments to India accounted for most of the decline. 
Total exports of wheat were valued at $684 million in 1968, compared with 
$742 million a year earlier and $1,061 million in 1966, and were the lowest 
on record since 1963. This shows the dependence of our wheat exports on 
the size of the harvests of the major wheat-importing countries. 

Exports of woodpulp amounted to $628 million in 1968, up 15.5 per cent 
over the preceding year. The United States, by far the largest purchaser of 
this product, accounted for $425 million of our exports, recording an increase 
of 11 per cent over 1967. Other large customers were Japan with an intake of 
nearly $50 million (an increase of 27 per cent over the previous period), the 
United Kingdom with $38 million (an increase of its purchases by 18 per cent), 
and Germany with $27 million (up 57 per cent). Other important customers in 
1968 were the Netherlands and Italy with over $21 million each. Exports of 
lumber (softwood) rose by more than 31 per cent to $628 million in 1968. 


Against the Detroit skyline, Ontario-made farm vehicles and special equipment 
wait shipment from Windsor across the river to the United States. 


Increases were shared by most customers. The United States, the United 
Kingdom, and Japan were the more important purchasers during the year. 

Exports of crude petroleum — entirely to the United States — were up by 
over 12 per cent during the year, reaching $446 million. 

Shipments of aluminum and alloys rose by almost 12 per cent in 1968. 
Almost half of total exports were to the United States and the balance went 
mainly to the United Kingdom, Japan, and the Republic of South Africa. Sales 
of iron ores and concentrates were almost 16 per cent higher during 1968. 
Exports of copper and alloys were up by more than 12 per cent and those of 
nickel in ores and concentrates were up by 28 per cent. Nickel and alloys 
registered a gain of 7 per cent and copper in ores and concentrates was up by 
48 per cent. Japan and Norway were the largest buyers. Aircraft parts exports 
(excluding engines) increased by 9 per cent during 1968, but the gain was 


Grain grown in the Prairie Provinces is stored in vast grain elevators, such as this, 
to await shipment to other parts of Canada, or abroad. 
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Principal Domestic Exports, 1964 to 1968 


Commodity 1964 1965 1966 1967 1968 
(Thousands of dollars) 

Automobiles and accessories ......... 177,386 355,975 993,596 1,730,068 2,637,876 
Passenger automobiles and chassis .. 67,667 148,643 429,624 879,395 1,357,019 
Motor vehicle parts (except engines) 63,959 128,444 252,858 365,104 556,154 
MeerervimOtOP: VeRICIES (oc sc shee ene 14,474 34,530 MAS CAD 326,662 477 ,992 
Motor vehicle engines and parts .... 31,286 44,358 137,857 158,907 246,711 

PRES OUTTA ADOT Perec inte «iter voice cuaretoners 6 834,646 869,586 968,224 955,261 989,831 

EYEE Jae oh SIRS ge ge IF O2Z3,00'6 840,175 1,061,024 741,878 684,469 

wvoodpulp (and similar pulp) ......... 460,854 493,501 520,068 543,433 627,874 

Ber SOLLWOO & cide duis. ss cee ews s 449,732 457 ,967 439,569 474,604 623,414 

MGCENELCOLCUN) sik siele sk ok oss oak esas 262,023 279,956 321,681 397,875 446,413 

Aluminum including alloys ........... 317,937 360,965 372-275 398,910 445,128 

moneores and concentrates os... 00.32. 356,007 360,819 369,009 383,063 443,202 

Bre reand <AllOVS iscccraeccs« asses aoe « 190,363 194,850 266,067 336,723 378,216 

Nickel in ores, concentrates and scrap 166,036 189,336 186,725 203,981 261,030 

Beiceledndr alloys post oc sacral rae 190,145 207,864 212,433 229,297 245,433 

Copper in ores, concentrates and scrap 65.573 7130388 130,898 157,464 233,343 

Aircraft parts (except engines) ....... 52,986 53,200 118,090 183,342 199,751 

msopestos unmanttactured ....:...-... 155,706 158,657 182,484 172,397 192,896 

Fertilizers and fertilizer materials .... 86,750 toiesot 139,560 154,623 168,882 

Other communication and related equip. 43,258 62,457 80,097 97,894 164,702 

STIS aN re og oe ee Wek Se Ae oR 102,820 116,983 127,508 141,514 158,253 

OMIA A ISPAS Tie ticles aha ark boo PR Ok Oe 97,609 104,280 108,750 123,664 157,204 

Plate, sheet and strip steel ........... 71,708 78,140 76,956 88,795 109,136 

mircrait engines and parts ............ 43,664 48,521 72,658 94,307 107,288 


much lower than the 55 per cent recorded in 1967. The United States 
absorbed the bulk of these shipments. 

In sum, exports of all major commodity groups except wheat were sub- 
stantially higher in 1968 than in 1967. 


Imports. Nearly two thirds of all Canadian imports constitute end products 
or fully manufactured goods ready for final use, and over one fifth are 
fabricated products that will undergo further processing in Canada before 
they are ready for the consumer. Imports of automotive products were most 
important. They reached $3,001 million in 1968, an increase of 41 per cent 
over the preceding year. Imports of crude petroleum were second — $373 
million, an increase of nearly 5 per cent over the 1967 value. Almost two thirds 
of the petroleum came from Venezuela. In third place were imports of aircraft 
(complete with engines) whose value rose to $234 million and was 58 per cent 
above that recorded during the previous year. Following were communication 
and related equipment, with a value of $166 million, an increase of almost 
8 per cent over the preceding period. Other important imports were made 
up of other end products, coal, miscellaneous equipment and tools, and 
fuel oil. Continued favourable economic conditions during 1968 encouraged 
added purchases abroad as evidenced by increased imports of most major 
commodity groups. 
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Principal Imports, 1964 to 1968 
(Thousands of dollars) 


Commodity 1964 1965 1966 1967 1968 
Automobiles and accessories ......... 817,822 1,124,781 1,580,655 2,168,363 3,000,856 
Motor vehicle parts (except engines) 539,777 683,025 844,995 998,257 1,342,300 
Glos@el G@CHING, WE coocsocannoncoox 107,870 196,159 348,632 669,706 940,986 
Notor Veniclé engines 424 4.. -en2 30,063 54,927 111,749 144,509 244,462 
Trucks, truck tractors and chassis .. 14,152 29,788 69,954 120,731 167,501 
Motor vehicle engine parts ......... WP BAUS 80,797 91,823 91,344 109,849 
Other motor vehicles srwscss. eee 22,786 37,925 51,006 54,218 72,465 
Convertible automobiles, soft top 
TV OWS heratecena ohare sanehe gh iote ei ccaeene Re ede as 18,333 24,048 33,526 47,775 58,850 
Other passenger automobiles 
ald CHaSSISh cookies cece mie es 12,526 Ae 28,970 41,823 64,443 
Grudé: petroleum. Yan ew wa uinoee eee 320,637 312,259 299,001 355,416 372,586 
Aircraft complete with engines ....... 18,327 76,400 73,037 147,509 233,704 
Other communication and related equip. 84,042 94,230 139,410 153,972 166,023 
Other inedible end products .......... 74,819 84,022 100,925 130,808 160,742 
Conley. hate Polk ose ers ee ee 86,472 126,200 141,038 145,544 160,390 
Miscellaneous equipment and tools ... 96,157 105,001 119,551 130,366 143,697 
PCTS Ol vce At tee cos Oe cae ae eos 76,988 109,395 102,775 119,824 142,497 
Orcanicchemicals: snckee.. yee es 93,918 106,649 106,571 116,003 129,036 
Other measuring laboratory equip., etc. 74,978 95,169 94,815 113,134 127,440 
Aircraft parts (except engines) ....... 68,670 69,233 83,350 109,965 115,944 
Other chemical products2 ..:-%. J... 69,360 80,189 86,978 99,287 12252 
Electronic computersvnacn. .ctiesesenes 30,311 50,510 93,495 115,902 108,606 
BOOKS: and PampiletS pe. near Ge eels 55,653 68,597 77,905 96,232 105,392 
Plates, sheet and strip steel .......... 121,587 155,745 117,008 117,230 103,175 
\Wiheeltetractors; NEW awa cs toes 97,635 103,205 184,217, 133,845 100,417 
Plastics materials not shaped ......... 61,583 68,972 74,140 80,868 99,433 
Other-photographic voods «i.64..2-.4: 44,665 59,051 68,732 94,730 93,329 
Other office machines and equipment.. 61,975 59,144 78,671 88,971 91,447 
Aluminum including alloys ........... 39,584 49,348 72,140 85,492 89,816 


Chief Trading Partners 


Trade with the United States represents almost two thirds of the total 
Canadian external trade. The proportion of exports going to the neighbouring 
country has been progressively rising and in 1968 was over 67 per cent of total 
exports. On the other hand, our imports from the United States represent 73 
per cent of all our purchases outside Canada. The United Kingdom, our 
second best customer and supplier, bought about 9 per cent of Canada’s total 
exports and in turn sent nearly 6 per cent of our imports. The next largest 
market for Canadian goods was Japan, which bought more than 4 per cent 
of our exports and sold us approximately 3 per cent of our purchases abroad. 
Canadian trade with the Federal Republic of Germany, our fourth most 
important customer, increased considerably during 1968. Our exports to 
Germany rose by 29 per cent during the period and imports from that country 
rose by 16 per cent. Other important trading partners of Canada were the 


In Vancouver harbour lumber is being loaded for shipment. In 1968, 20 per cent of 
Canada’s total exports were shipped through the ports of British Columbia, and 
of this total 80 per. cent went through Vancouver. 


Netherlands, Belgium and Luxembourg, Italy, the U.S.S.R., Norway, India, and 
Venezuela; all imported over $100 million of Canadian goods. Venezuela, the 
fourth leading source of Canadian imports, registered an increase of nearly 
30 per cent over 1967 followed by the Federal Republic of Germany. Other 
important suppliers of goods to Canada were France and Italy, each with 
exports of over $100 million coming to Canada. 

Canadian trade with the EEC countries increased substantially during the 
year under review. Exports were up by 10.5 per cent to $748 million and 
imports rose by nearly 6 per cent to $662 million. The largest increases in 
Canadian exports to EEC countries were to the Federal Republic of Germany 
which rose from $178 million to $229 million, or nearly 29 per cent, and to 
Belgium and Luxembourg, which rose by more than 26 per cent from $101 
million to $127 million. 

Imports from EEC countries during 1968 increased by almost 6 per cent 
from $627 million to $662 million. The major contributors to this increase were 
the Federal Republic of Germany which registered a rise of $42 million, or 
more than 16 per cent over 1967, to a total of $299 million, and the Nether- 
lands, which purchased nearly $69 million in 1968, or nearly 7 per cent above 
the 1967 level. France, Belgium, and Luxembourg registered decreases in their 
purchases of Canadian goods during 1968. 
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Lead arriving at an electrical manufacturing plant in Yokohama, Japan. At present 
Canada’s main exports to Japan are raw materials, such as minerals. 


Domestic Exports by Leading Countries, 1964 to 1968 
(Thousands of dollars) 


Country 1964 1965 1966 1967 1968 

intbe Cet S Taesereta ts n.ct5, atoms snes aici 4,271,059 4,840,456 6,027,722 7,079,396 8,891,998 
Dintted Kine dom kee acces eect rere ate 1,199,779 1,174,309 1,122,574 1,169,053 1,209,592 
FAD AN Aotie ante vicars dig bes ae ERA aes arenes 330,234 316,187 393,892 572,156 606,787 
Germany, Federal Republic ........... 211,360 189,493 176,800 177,955 | 228387 
JEM CRG ifs 9 4 Ge Veaeae ee cyctet ae RRM Starr etre ae fare 145,812 140,372 117,359 156,249 185,717 
INGpNErlancd sas nic ccm acne en ons eee eas 101,582 127,766 143,113 176,431 179,525 
China aGomimuniSt, eset ace ae. 136,263 LOS ea 184,879 91,306 163,243 
Ibe chaste ce ieasic  epaen ea ee er ey oe eae 62,236 93,223 114,787 141,439 131,210 
Beloinm and lixembourg 2. een ee 100,535 128,011 117,505 100,800 127,380 
INO EW a Vi Pct. sly oc tactreurrits weenie tes wore cs 67,582 82,456 107,014 87,423 116,323 
|W FTC Le WA a Seen ih Ace etn BE Ry Oe eh 64,042 58,453 107,662 140,592 111,255 
WETIOZILe] AM te cee c reer e avis errata ter: 64,075 73,045 75,998 82,049 102,471 
Union of Soviet Socialist Republics ... 315,943 197,362 320,605 128,663 88,569 
|e Wal CX e besrar’ macuntereruritea Ome an pacha cucucer OMe orca 79,433 87,273 84,541 80,608 81,384 
Republic:of South Airica, 2 o. ase 69,166 76,226 74,393 77,690 68,341 
NIGXICO Pt es AOE ee Oe eae ero 65,151 51,006 52,145 49,202 54,589 
@inbates wt Aas teva eas Sa ene tore 60,930 52,594 61,436 42,390 44,988 
SP al Massvoia- aaron eee omens 21,235 33,825 36,900 39,623 41,114 
| even yeu ler: wanpepey etm omen Men A py eR RE ee de oom 28,942 30,280 33,500 39,080 34,378 

36,845 41,750 40,742 31,842 


INGW Zealand, 2.0, cho teed eee eee eae 33,714 
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Imports by Leading Countries, 1964 to 1968 
(Thousands of dollars) 
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1968 


8,016,341 9,057,100 


Country 1964 1965 1966 1967 

MPCOUMOLOLCS! o 5g ccc wicccw sce case cwenes 5,164,285 6,044,831 7,135,611 

BCH ITS COM) 1.4.00 oes ss oie eS eee ones 573,995 619,058 644,741 673,050 
ne te. WSs wes esis els 6's ye eleln euts 174,388 230,144 253,051 304,768 
Me ARG LP eh ot. de ietke cs Coe ko RRA 270,621 254,670 215,059 276,327 
Germany, Federal Republic ........... 170,392 209,517 235,207 ~ 256,679 
BAGUN CG CRPi icra tare rete fists «wii Rare o ele 8a Sse oe 68,687 96,103 106,651 130,080 
SS 6 5 ON RE 5 reer a ee ee 67,462 80,279 86,718 110,269 
MR CHG tr or leh ere) os ain cg Mowe no Sw tase 38,794 55,568 72,041 76,242 
SESE stale Ae ea 59,827 47 372 59,573 64,471 
RT AGE CS cer tency aye a hte grees peas: ee ote ee 39,933 56,274 60,489 64,783 
EC ATI Ce ons «ates crass fk ve a 36,932 43,986 50,279 66,022 
BRENIG Bae rer reese cu sin ie << s&s siavanere outs 26,321 31,043 38,911 51,040 
Belgium and Luxembourg ............ 59,198 Ipe WVATE 61,555 64,620 
BECOME teen hres he Sh were eS 564 23,186 27,247 33,539 29,535 
metherlands Antilles ......... 000.0085 34,885 43,341 38,511 60,293 
mepubic ol South Africa <. ..0...3.66 28,777 27,113 27,641 37,060 
MRR GA ee eens Ri ein eyo ane. p'g darter aoe 21339 33,641 33,774 33,761 
ONE TL ARR Se Ae a an gr 395033 39,073 SOVALL 31,436 
OTE (AS EE Rs ees er ee ee 36,121 43,424 40,093 42,774 
Saudi Arabia ...... ee ee ci nie ie 18,553 42,114 32,000 30,967 


696,085 
360,180 
357,862 
298,869 
121,647 
114,492 
78,091 
75,990 
69,052 
64,326 
58,354 
57,520 
52,167 
49,658 
39,315 
39,204 
38,725 
38,304 
36,187 


Components are loaded in Montreal for shipment to a thermal-electric power 


project in Australia. 
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of prize-winning stock 


are distributed in many 
parts of the world. Here 


their journey in Pakistan. 


Balance of International Payments 


Every hour of every day, commodities are moving into and out of Canada 


by train, truck, ship, aircraft, and pipeline. To supply their everyday needs, 
Canadians depend on the labour and products of countries in every part of 
the world. While this great stream of goods and services is flowing into 
Canada, an important although smaller flow of goods and services is 
moving outward. 

Great as is the two-way traffic in merchandise, it has accounted in recent 
years for less than two thirds of Canada’s international transactions. Cana- 
dians earn substantial amounts from the provision of services and savings to 
non-residents, and there are even greater payments by Canada for similar 
services and savings provided by non-residents. In addition to these inter- 
national exchanges, which currently equal about: $1,500 per year for every 


Canadian, there is a vast amount of investment, borrowing, and lending 


between Canada and other countries. 

Canadian purchases from non-residents of goods and services have persis- 
tently exceeded sales by a sizable margin. This imbalance has been made 
possible by very large inflows of foreign capital for investment in Canadian 
industry, by borrowings by provinces and municipalities, and by short-term 
capital flows through the increasingly sophisticated Canadian money market. 
These inflows have been associated with growth and development and have, 
in turn, stimulated demands for larger purchases of foreign goods and services. 

There have been deficits each year since 1953, and they ranged between 
$1,100 million and $1,500 million in each of the years from 1956 to 1960. 
The largest deficits occurred in the latter part of 1956 and the first half of 
1957 and again in 1959. Both were periods of intense economic activity. 

The deficit in the exchange of goods and services moderated in the early 
1960’s, falling to about $425 million in 1964. Increased wheat shipments to the 
U.S.S.R., mainland China, and some other Communist countries contributed 


from a Galt, Ont., farm 
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to a rise in the merchandise trade surplus which topped $700 million in 1964, 
while net payments for non-merchandise transactions remained in the neigh- 
bourhood of $1,000 million. 

With an upswing, however, in the non-merchandise deficit, combined with 
a fall in the merchandise trade surplus, the current account deficit expanded 
to about $1,130 million in 1965 and 1966. Rising net payments of interest and 
dividends, enlarged economic aid abroad, and higher increases in merchandise 
imports than in exports brought about the over-all change. Following similar 
increases in the receipts and payments, Canada’s deficit in the years 1964 to 
1966 on the travel account stood at an average level of about $55 million. In 
1967, however, there was a substantial drop in this deficit to about $550 million, 
as a result of a rise in the merchandise trade surplus as well as an increase 
in the receipts from foreign visitors to Expo 67 and other Centennial events. 
A further significant reduction in the over-all current account deficit occurred 
in 1968, largely occasioned by a burgeoning merchandise trade surplus. 

The deficit on service transactions, however, continued to rise inexorably. 
Many factors have contributed to the growth of this highly significant element 
in Canada’s international transactions. Rising personal incomes in Canada 
have opened widening opportunities for spending on non-resident services, 
including travel. The influx of new Canadians has led to rising remittances by 
those having family connections outside Canada. Joint defence undertakings 
and contributions to developing areas have added to Canadian expenditure 
abroad, as have transactions in the spreading network of international 
investment. 

The largest element in the deficit from non-merchandise transactions has 
been interest and dividend payments. These reflect part of the cost of 
financing the accumulated deficits of earlier years. With miscellaneous invest- 
ment income, these transactions have, in recent years, resulted in net 
payments by Canada of up to $900 million annually. Some of the effects of 


| A multi-million dollar order from the Brazillian Air Force for 12 Buffalo transports 
_ will add to the credit side of Canada’s balance of trade. 
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the massive imports of capital by non-residents have yet to be fully felt. Large 
parts of the income accruing to non-residents have been retained for invest- 
ment in Canada, while many of the new developments have not yet matured 
to the point where income remittances could be expected. Growing inter- 
national financial relationships have also been reflected in increasing pay- 
ments by branch and subsidiary companies for administrative and other 
services supplied from abroad. Net payments of this kind, including those 
between unaffiliated business organizations, have been rising and are now 
well over $200 million annually. 

While the financing of external deficits on current account has mostly been 
accomplished with little or no visible difficulty, Canada’s international finan- 
cial position in recent years has experienced several severe but short-lived 
shocks. The crisis of confidence in 1962 was resolved by remedial measures 
taken by the Canadian authorities with international assistance. The adverse 
reaction on the Canadian financial markets to American introduction in 1963 
of special taxes aimed at improving their balance of payments position was 
ameliorated when an exemption for the sale of Canadian new issues in the 
United States was negotiated. Subsequent modifications and extensions to the 
American balance of payments program revived concern in Canada, but work- 
ing arrangements were made between the two governments. At the same 
time, however, the application of these agreements has imposed some con- 
straints on the freedom of Canadian financial and economic policy. Other 
international factors associated with the American balance of payments 
problem, principally the role of gold and reserve currencies together with 
related liquidity questions culminated in a series of crises which extended 
from the summer of 1967 through a large part of 1968. During this period, the 
Canadian dollar came under particularly severe strain in the first few 
months of 1968. 


Refrigerators from Canada on display in a store in Port-of-Spain, Trinidad. 
Although local manufacturers supply more and more of the demand, there is a 
market for Canadian electrical appliances. 


Canadian designer John Warden is 
seen with the scarf-raincoat he has 
designed. It was one of the styles 
exhibited at a show of ladies’ rain- 
wear in New York. 


International Investment Position 


The substantial growth in the investment of foreign capital in Canada 
during the past decade has increased Canada’s net international indebtedness, 
which rose from $8,000 million at the end of 1955 to about $22,000 million 
at the end of 1965 —more than $1,000 for every man, woman, and child 
in Canada. 

Canada’s gross external liabilities amount to well over $35,000 million, of 
which about half represents direct foreign investment in Canadian enterprises 
controlled by non-residents. A substantial part of the remainder covers 
portfolio investment in Canadian corporations and in government and 
municipal bonds by non-residents. 

At the same time, Canada’s gross external assets total more than $13,000 
million, of which more than $4,000 million are represented by government 
loans to overseas countries, subscriptions to international financial organ- 
izations, and holdings of gold and foreign exchange. 

Dependence on external sources for some types of capital, together with the 
special advantages often associated with this capital, has led to a degree of 
foreign ownership and control of Canadian industry unique in economic 
history. Foreign investment accounts for 64 per cent of the ownership and 74 
per cent of the control of the Canadian petroleum and natural gas industry 
at the end of 1963. The mining industry is 62 per cent foreign-owned and 59 
per cent foreign-controlled. Manufacturing, other than petroleum refining, is 
54 per cent foreign-owned and 60 per cent foreign-controlled. The degree of 
foreign ownership and control varies considerably in different branches of 
manufacturing. Other areas of Canadian wealth such as utilities, merchandis- 
ing, housing, and social capital are Canadian-owned and controlled to a much 
larger extent than are the petroleum, mining, or manufacturing industries. 

A substantial part of foreign capital in Canada has taken the form of equity 
investment. As a result of the retention of earnings, foreign investments 
increase each year by some hundreds of millions of dollars more than the 
capital actually imported. Indeed, during the postwar years to the end of 1964 
the earnings accruing to non-resident investors, but voluntarily retained in 
Canada to finance expansion, have amounted to about $5,000 million. In addi- 
tion, actual transfers of interest and dividends in the most recent years have 
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exceeded $1,000 million annually. The significant part of the corporate profits 
that accrues to non-residents is a measure of the important place of foreign 
capital in the development of the Canadian economy. 


Travel Industry 


Canada had a bumper travel year during its Centennial Year. Foreign 
visitors spent over $1,250 million in Canada, according to preliminary 
estimates. Canadian expenditures abroad showed some curtailment: estimated 
spending amounted to less than $900 million. The significant numbers of 
foreign visitors led to an unprecedented surplus of about $400 million on the 
travel account of the country’s international balance of payments. It is 
expected that expenditures in 1968 remained within the billion dollar bracket 
with a small disparity between receipts and payments, either a small surplus 
or deficit. The expenditure figures quoted include transportation costs; the 
fares paid to Canadian carriers by non-immigrants are classified as receipts 
and those to foreign carriers by Canadians as payments. 


Balance of Payments on Travel Account, 1963 to 1967 
(Millions of dollars) 


Item 1963 1964 1965 1966 1967! 

Account with the United States: 

Gredits: (Receipts)! {nner ae eee 549 590 660 730.4 1,158 

Debits 2(Payiments oo mre rans tans eens 388 481 548 628 609 

SEL a ar Pete ee ORE Gee a aT a eee 16L« 109, 112 eee 102 ueelan ae 
Account with overseas countries: 

Gredits = (RECEIDUS)|"-4 +r oe ae eee oe a ee 60 72 87 110 146 

Meanits i (PRavaents 5 acter ee eee eo ieee 197 231 248 Cie 268 

INOUM EE ct Dela Rn Perinat, on els te Ranier then C eemene eng a —137 —159 —161 —162 —122 
Account with all countries: 

Credits. (RECetpts) 1a 46.3.9 soit ato ee econ a 609 662 747 840 1,304 

Debitsa(Pavinents) 2. ..cisren qe ceatets ot uremia 585 712 796 900 877 

ING higaeent eaencas eg bee haste PR key See st 5 + 24 — 50 — 49 — 60 +427 


' Preliminary estimates subject to revision. 
2 Includes Hawaii. 


Visitors to Canada. Attracted by Centennial events, Expo 67, the Pan 
American Games, and other celebrations, visitors arrived in Canada in 
record numbers. In 1967, entries of non-immigrants into Canada totalled 40.5 
million compared with 35.7 million travellers in 1966. This represents an 
increase of 13.4 per cent or 4.8 million visitors. 

Visitors from the United States numbered 39,975,600, of which 24,511,200 
persons entered and left Canada on the same day and 15,464,400 remained 
one or more nights. The same-day traffic can be referred to as commuters 
while those staying longer normally are considered tourists. Most visitors 
came by automobile. In 1967, a total of 12,212,800 cars carried 31,582,700 
American travellers to Canada, an increase of 17.5 per cent in the number of 
persons compared with 1966. Of the total, 12,597,200 automobile visitors 


Buckminster Fuller’s geo- 
desic dome which was 
the American pavilion at 
Expo 67 is still one of 
the attractions for visit- 
ors at the annual sum- 
mer fair “Man and His 
World” in Montreal, Que. 


stayed one or more nights in Canada and 18,985,500 travellers entered and 


left on the same day. In 1967 non-automobile travel from the United States 
also showed significant gains in numbers. Bus traffic more than doubled: 
1,457,800 entries of visitors were recorded. Travel by plane advanced 65.8 
per cent over 1966. Plane travellers entering Canada from the United States 
totalled 1,177,100 in 1967. The number of residents from the United States 
travelling to Canada by rail and boat rose to 253,500 and 607,100, increases 


of 23.3 and 10.1 per cent respectively. 


Visitors from overseas countries totalled 539,000 including those who 
entered directly and those who came by way of the United States, an increase 


of 31.2 per cent over 1966. Reports submitted by border officials show that 
129,000 of the overseas visitors were from the United Kingdom, 72,000 from 


France, and 42,000 from Germany. The Netherlands, Switzerland, Mexico, and 
Japan each contributed about 19,000 persons to the total of non-immigrants 


arriving from overseas countries. 


Canadian Travel Abroad. Fewer Canadians travelled to the United States 


in 1967 but the number visiting overseas countries increased over the pre- 


ceding year, Canadians returned from a total of 33,021,900 visits to other 


countries during the year, compared with 35,182,800 in 1966. 


Most Canadian visits were to the United States: 32,499,900 residents re- 
turned from that country, a decrease of 6.3 per cent in contrast with 1966. 
This total represents 24,708,900 travellers leaving and returning on the same 
day and 7,791,000 residents staying one or more nights in the United States. 


_ Comparable figures for 1966 show some 27,422,500 Canadians in the same-day 
category and 7,257,400 persons absent one or more nights. The automobile is 
_ the most popular form of transportation used by Canadians visiting the United 
States. Some 28,084,700 persons travelled by car in 1967, about 1 per cent 


fewer than 1966. Plane and bus travel accounted for 791,700 and 577,400 
re-entries, increases of 12.4 and 4.7 per cent respectively. Fewer people 
travelled by rail or boat than in 1966; 147,600 and 126,900 re-entries were 
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recorded in 1967, decreases of 16.4 and 8.1 per cent respectively compared 
with 1966. 

In 1967, Canadians returning from visits to overseas countries numbered 
522,000 some 3.8 per cent more than in 1966. About 437,000 Canadians were 
reported returning direct from overseas countries and an estimated 85,000 
residents re-entered by way of the United States. From the response to ques- 
tionnaires distributed to Canadians returning from overseas countries, 
information was obtained on province of residence, purpose of the trip, and 
length of stay. The largest proportion of replies indicated residency in Ontario 
(47 per cent). Quebec was the province of residence of 23 per cent and British 
Columbia 14 per cent. Fifty-four per cent said the purpose of their trip was 
recreation or a holiday. About 33 per cent paid visits to friends or relatives 
and 11 per cent travelled on business. The average length of stay of Canadians 
travelling overseas was 26.5 days. 


The Department of Industry, Trade and Commerce 


The role of the new Department of Industry, Trade and Commerce is to 
further the growth, productivity, employment opportunities, and prosperity of 
the Canadian economy through the efficient development of Canada’s manu- 
facturing and processing industries and the expansion of trade and tourism. 

The Department was established under the Government Organization Act 
1969 and is a result of a merger between the Department of Industry and the 
Department of Trade and Commerce. 

The new Department is organized to emphasize the essential relationship 
between industrial development and export promotion. The linkage becomes 
clear when two simple but basic propositions are considered: to keep both 
domestic and foreign markets and to win new markets, Canada must produce 
competitively products that are in demand; secondly, to produce such com- 
petitive products, Canada needs total markets, domestic and foreign, to permit 
the economies of scale and specialization. To sell any product on the domes- 
tic market, Canada must, in most instances, be able to sell it abroad so as to 
achieve competitive production costs. 

The Department is organized into five major functional groups: Trade and 
Industrial Policy; Office of Economics and Trade Analysis; Industry and 
Trade Development; Office of Tourism; and Administration. 


Exhibitions at trade fairs, such as this in Germany, help sell Canadian manu- 
factured articles abroad. 


Transportation 


Traffic Developments 


The private car has been predominant in Canada since World War II for 
most types of passenger journeys. In inter-city travel, cars account for 82 per 
cent of passenger-miles, buses and airlines for 7 per cent each, and railways 
for 4 per cent. In absolute terms, total inter-city travel has increased enor- 
mously since 1949 — by well over three times. 

The growth of freight transportation has also been remarkable. In terms of 
ton-mileage, freight activity (other than urban trucking) has nearly tripled 
since 1949. Part of this increase is attributable to new oil and natural gas 
pipelines which became very significant in the mid-fifties. The index of total 
ton-miles is particularly sensitive to changes in the long-distance transporta- 
tion of bulk goods such as exported grain, and slight set-backs for such 
reasons were recorded in 1957, 1960, and 1967. 

The pattern of freight movement has changed substantially since World 
War II. Railways and ships which previously transported 95 per cent of the 
freight ton-mileage in Canada, were carrying only 66 per cent in 1967. Despite 
this fall, these traditional carriers are currently performing almost double 
their immediate post-war ton-mileage. Truck transportation has increased 
dramatically since this earlier period, but is still responsible for only 9 per 
cent of the total non-urban ton-mileage. In terms of tonnages handled, of 
course, trucking is much more important than this figure suggests. Air cargo 
has shown a high rate of growth but has yet to make a major impact on 
domestic freight transportation. 


Other Highlights 


Apart from major technological changes during the past two decades, espe- 
cially in air, road, and pipeline transportation, improved techniques are also 
evident in the older established modes of transportation. The railways have 
switched from steam to diesel locomotives; have built electronically-operated 
freight yards; and have introduced machine-processing of data for opera- 


Snowmobiles are used for recreation 
in the south of Canada, but in the 
North they are fast replacing the dog- 
team for the serious business of 
transport. 


tional, analytical, and accounting purposes. Lines have been built to remote 
mining areas opened up since the war and many miles of uneconomic lines 
and services have been abandoned, particularly passenger services. Railway 
companies have also expanded their interests in highway transportation. 
A number of new service innovations such as piggyback, integrated services 
for package freight and less-than-carload shipments and container services 
are now offered to shippers. Unit trains for exporting coal began operating 
in the West in 1969. The traveller between Montreal and Toronto may now 
ride fast Turbo-trains, powered by gas turbine engines and designed on 
aero-dynamic principles to give a smooth ride at high speeds. 

The opening of the St. Lawrence Seaway in 1959 brought benefits such as 
lower transportation costs and new markets to inland commerce by enabling 
all but the largest ocean freighters to sail more than 2,280 miles from the sea 
up the St. Lawrence and through the Great Lakes to the Lakehead. Many 
cities along the 8,300 miles of inland shore-line have now, in fact, become 
seaports. The 16 locks of the Seaway accommodate ships up to 730 feet long. 
The introduction of improved techniques of moving vessels and new traffic 
controls are achieving greater safety and greater efficiency by reducing the 
time it takes to move vessels through the Seaway. For the air services of the 
1970’s supersonic, jumbo, and STOL (short take-off and landing) aircraft are 
planned. Supersonic planes will be capable of cruising at two to three times 
the speed of sound; jumbo aircraft will seat up to 500 passengers; and STOL 
aircraft will be able to operate from short, inexpensive landing strips. 

Hovercraft are a very recent invention, but they have been developed 
considerably in the last ten years. Experience of routine commercial opera- 
tion is available from the British Isles and other parts of the world. Hovercraft 
have now been tested in the Canadian North where roads are costly to build 
and maintain. The ability of this type of craft to traverse water, ice, snow, 
muskeg, tundra, and fairly rough terrain offers great possibilities in Canada. 

The motor transport industry generally has been quick to exploit the 
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benefits of improved highways and the parallel development of the motor 
vehicle. Truckers and bus operators now provide coast-to-coast services, rare 
only ten years ago. Motor transport operators have also tended to increase 
the size of their fleets. Some truckers for example now operate as many as 
2,000 vehicles (trucks, tractors, and trailers) and 40 or more terminals. The 
typical truck of today is the diesel, and in the heavy ranges, is more likely 
to be a road “train” (tractor plus trailer or trailers) than an integral unit. 

Re-usable containers have been used for many years by particular indus- 
tries or by particular types of transport. Containers of this type will continue 
to be developed, but the most interesting innovation of recent years has been 
the multi-purpose, inter-modal container. For land and sea transport inter- 
nationally-agreed dimensions for these containers now exist, and huge 
investments are being made round the world on specialized vehicles (con- 
tainer-ships, rail flat-beds, and so on), on the containers themselves, on transfer 
devices, such as cranes, and, indeed, on completely new seaports. Among 
Canadian ports equipping themselves for this new age are Saint John, Halifax, 
Quebec, Montreal, and Vancouver. Canadian Pacific Steamships is planning 
on full containerization of its freight in the 1970’s, and the main railway sys- 
tems are actively planning the land-bridge concept to connect Europe and 
Asia via North America. 

Pipelines for natural gas, petroleum, and petroleum products are now a 
major element in Canada’s vast transportation network. Canada has built the 
world’s longest line for the transport of natural gas—the 36-inch Trans- 
Canada line extending 2423 miles from the Alberta-Saskatchewan border to 
Montreal. In 1967, the oil and gas industry’s products were gathered and 
distributed through more than 62,000 miles of pipeline. Now, pipelines for 
solids are being studied to determine the engineering problems and economics 
of transporting coal, sulphur, potash, and other bulk materials. 


Air cushion vehicles such as this Hovercraft, are another new mode of trans- 
portation of great potential use in the rough terrain of the North, as well as 
on water. 


Spiral weld pipe is shipped by truck to the Great Canadian Oil Sands refinery 
at Fort McMurray, Alta. Ten per cent of all freight ton-miles are now transported 
by truck. 


The ubiquitous family car has given rise to a host of problems. In an 
attempt to circumvent them, new and improved forms of urban rapid transit, 
including several variations of the electric car, are being studied. In order to 
consider these problems the first Canadian urban transportation conference 
was held in Toronto in 1969. 


Road Transport 


In 1967, there were 7,495,000 motor vehicles registered in Canada. Of this 
total, 78.4 per cent were cars, 17.1 per cent trucks and road tractors, 0.5 per 
cent buses, and 4 per cent were other vehicles such as motorcycles and farm 
tractors licensed in accordance with the regulations of the various provinces. 

In relation to population, in 1967 there was one car for every 3.5 persons 
in Canada, as compared with a figure for the United States of 2.5. The 
5,877,000 cars in Canada in 1967 accounted for an estimated 82 per cent of 
total inter-city passenger miles by all modes of transport. The private car also 


One mode of transportation carrying another: rail carriers conveying automobiles 
from a plant in Ontario to western Canada. 
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dominates urban passenger movement despite urban bus and other transit 
systems in all major cities. 

Inter-city and rural buses carried over 67 million passengers in 1967, and 
earned some $71 millions of revenue, at an average fare per passenger of $1.06. 
These buses accounted for some 7 per cent of non-urban passenger-miles, as 
compared with th railways’ share of 4 per cent. 

With a large proportion of Canada’s people living in urban areas, urban 
transit systems are of great importance. The major urban bus systems are 
municipally-owned. These carried 981 million passengers in 1967, compared 
with the 103.8 million carried by the privately-owned systems in smaller 
centres. Urban buses earned $217.8 million, at the rate of 19 cents per passen- 
ger journey. 

Truck transport is important in both local distribution and inter-city 
transport. Total truck and tractor registrations in 1967 reached 1,279,231. The 
trucking fleet carried an estimated 640 million tons of freight, and cost 
the nation’s industrial and commercial industries several billions of dollars. 
National expenditure on for-hire motor carrier services alone was nearly 
$1,000 million. 

Road and street construction and maintenance in Canada is primarily the 
responsibility of provincial and municipal governments. The federal govern- 
ment is mainly involved in the financial assistance needed to ensure the 
development of an integrated system. Total expenditures on roads and streets 
in Canada currently total nearly $1,800 million each year, equivalent to some 
$86 per person. There are nearly half a million miles of roads and streets 
of which three quarters are surfaced. 

Traffic accidents continued to be a major source of death, injury, and 
property damage in Canada. In 1967, 5,429 persons were killed and injured 
in over 168,000 accidents. 


Urban Transit 


Apart from the motor bus, and systems still ‘‘on the drawing board,” 
present solutions to urban transit problems include the street car, trolley 
coach, subway, and other city railways. In Canada, street cars are now used 
only in Toronto and only a few cities operate trolley coaches. In general, the 
emphasis is on the more flexible motor bus service and city railways. 

Toronto and Montreal have both constructed subway systems. Toronto 
completed the original 442-mile subway in 1954, and extensions were opened 
in 1966 and 1968 to give a present length of 21 miles. The Métro in Montreal 
was opened in the autumn of 1966. It operates entirely underground, and uses 
cars equipped with pneumatic wheels. 

The mainline railways of Canada have for many years provided suburban 
commuter services. In 1966, they carried over 1,000 million commuters. One 
such service is the Toronto GO system, opened in May, 1967. This rail com- 
muter service is managed by Canadian National Railways for the Government 
of Ontario, and is operated over 60 miles of C.N. lines. In 1968, the first full 
year of operation, commuters made 4.7 million journeys. 
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Railways 


More than 88 per cent of railway transportation (in terms of operating 
revenues) is provided by the two great transcontinental systems — the 
Canadian Pacific Railway, and the state-owned Canadian National Railways. 
These two systems are highly competitive. Both, in addition to their far- 
reaching railway operations, operate fleets of inland and coastal vessels, 
ocean-going steamships, highway transport services, and large hotels and 
resorts. Related to these two companies are extensive passenger and freight 
air services over domestic and international routes. Canadian National and 
Canadian Pacific also jointly operate a national telecommunications system. 
Both are developing specialized equipment to serve particular industries, 
such as unit trains to haul coal from the western provinces to Vancouver for 
export. This type of train will probably be used in the future to transport 
potash and other commodities. 

Other railways include the Pacific Great Eastern Railway, owned by the 
Government of British Columbia, which operates over an 800-mile route from 
North Vancouver to Fort St. John, and beyond. This line was originally 
founded in the early part of the century, but the 252 miles from Prince George 
to Fort St. John was completed only eleven years ago. Connections at Van- 
couver link this line with other Canadian railways and with American lines. 


The CNR’s classification yard in 
Toronto is one of the most advanced 
in the world. Here a dispatcher oper- 
ates an automated, centralized traffic 
control system—using telecommuni- 
cations, radar, and computers — to 
direct all train movements within an 
area of 700 miles. 


The CNR’s new Turbo train on the Toronto, Ont., to Montreal, Que., run. Turbo 
cars are wider and lower than conventional cars, with the main suspension points 
at the top, rather than the bottom. Hence, cars bank inwards on curves. 


Construction of Canada’s first railway into the Northwest Territories was 
completed in 1964. This line was built by Canadian National, on behalf of the 
federal government, along the 430 miles from Peace River, Alberta, to Pine 
Point on the south shore of the Great Slave Lake. C.N. is also currently 
constructing the Alberta Resources Railway for the Government of Alberta 
to connect the Peace River district and British Columbia. Other important 
railways include the largely iron-ore-carrying Quebec, North Shore, and 
Labrador Railway; the White Pass and Yukon Railway (first to cross the 
60th parallel and connect the Yukon with Alaska); and the Ontario Northland. 
Branch lines to serve mineral developments in various other parts of Canada 
have also been constructed in recent years. 

Canadian railways as a whole loaded 186 million tons of unduplicated 
freight in 1967, and carried each ton an average distance of 447 miles. Freight 
traffic in terms of ton-miles was over 94,000 million, and each ton-mile earned 
the railways an average of 1.42 cents. 

The number of passengers carried increased by 6.2 per cent in 1967 to 
24.6 millions. Within this total, commuter traffic increased by 6.5 per cent. 
Despite this increase in short-distance commuter traffic, the average length 
of a journey increased from a figure of 112 miles in 1966 to 127 in 1967. 
Passenger-miles performed in 1967 amounted to 3,135 million, and average 
revenue per passenger mile was 2.5 cents. 

Operating revenues of all lines, excluding all non-railway activities, totalled 
$1,519 million, an increase over 1966 of 2.6 per cent. During this period, 
railway expenses (including taxes) rose by 5 per cent. 


The CPR’s robot test train, shown here in the Thompson River Canyon, in British 
Columbia, is pulling 160 cars. In November, 1969, such unit trains began to haul 
coal from the Crow’s Nest region of B.C. to the superport at Roberts Bank, for 
shipment to Japan. 


Shipping, Harbours and Canals 


Facilities. Coastlines on three oceans, the St. Lawrence River, and the Great 
Lakes make water transportation very important to Canada. 

Canadian waterways — canals, lakes and rivers — are open on equal terms 
to the shipping of all countries of the world, except for the Great Lakes-—St. 
Lawrence system from Havre-Saint-Pierre. In 1961, the exclusive right to carry 
goods and passengers between Canadian ports in this system was reserved 
to vessels of Canadian registry. 

There were 12 ports in Canada which handled more than 4.5 million tons 
of cargo in 1967. 


The Twelve Major Ports of Canada, 1967 


0 
Total Freight Foreign as Loaded as t/o 


Port Handled %/o of Foreign of Loaded 
(million tons) & Coastwise and 

Unloaded 
NAIC OMLV. Cee Go ree cree BRO oes eee 24.1 56 Ip 
Sept-lles/Pointe Noire, Que............... 22.6 85 96 
Montreal’ Qu eigen ate acti to tare oars ake 18.5 54 45 
Port Arthur & Fort William, Onts 2 ...2.. 15,3 28 91 
Plaini tone ne. dace weuet ert ine wae akan nama 10.0 65 6 
Pore Cartier: Ouest. eee ee a eae ae 9.5 98 97 
Piatiax, N.Sy 8. ee moans etal ay ha Ooace rete 9.0 72 46 
MUwebeCeOue ch ones see a ee ee 7.0 51 33 
PLOTOMLO Mm Ot. pier e eee ea cite mamta heen ies 5.8 64 9 
SAIN ONT Ni bs cede ee ta Seema aoe eee 5.6 75 39 
Newa VWestminster, BG... 4. we ae aaa 5:3 30 68 
Salltiote. Maric, Onta. taco. se. eee 4.5 69 9 


AllsPorts 2% 0.54007 no eee eres 238.2 55 57 


Two developments for the future: a 
laser beam guides the pilot of a 
surveying vessel on a straight line. 
Lower right: a barge with the Alex- 
bow hammerhead icebreaking bow, 
which lifts and turns ice aside rather 


than crushing it, has been tested off 
Melville Island. 


Centralized traffic-control on the Wel- 
land Canal section of the St. Lawrence 
Seaway, using closed circuit TV and 
telemetry, has reduced the average ves- 
sel’s round trip through the section to 
31.7 hours. Above: the Iroquois Lock 
leading upstream to Lake Ontario. 


The cargo-carrying Hermine, of Dunkirk, is of the largest class of vessel that can 
be accommodated by the St. Lawrence Seaway’s locks. It has a length of 648 ft. 
and a beam of 75 ft. 


Nine harbours — St. John’s, Halifax, Saint John, Chicoutimi, Quebec, 
Trois-Rivieres, Montreal, Vancouver, and Churchill — were operated by the 
National Harbours Board, a Crown Corporation established in 1936. The board 
also provides and operates many ancillary port facilities. 

The major canal systems of Canada are those of the St. Lawrence Seaway 
providing navigation from Montreal to Lake Ontario; the Welland Ship Canal 
which by-passes the Niagara River between Lakes Ontario and Erie; and the 
Sault Ste. Marie Canal between Lakes Huron and Superior. The sixteen locks 
in these three major canal systems overcome a drop of 580 feet from the 
Lakehead to Montreal. The Seaway accommodates all but the largest ocean- 
going vessels; it has opened the Great Lakes to an estimated 80 per cent of the 
world’s salt-water fleet. 

Subsidiary canals, mainly used by pleasure craft and for water-level 
regulation, include the connections between the Bras d’Or Lakes and the 
Atlantic, in Nova Scotia; the canals on the Richelieu and Ottawa Rivers; the 
Rideau Canal between Ottawa and Kingston; and the canals connecting Lake 
Ontario and Georgian Bay. 


Traffic. During 1967, a total of 123,086 vessels engaged in international and 
coastal trade arrived at Canadian ports, as compared with 131,271 in 1966. 
The total tonnage of international cargo loaded and unloaded was 130.4 
million tons compared with 137 million in 1966. Of the 1967 tonnage, 29.8 per 
cent was carried in vessels of Canadian registry. 
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In the coastal trades, some 54.9 million tons of cargo were carried, as com- 
pared with 60.7 million in 1966. Of the 1967 total 98 per cent was carried in 
Canadian-registered ships. Most of the remainder was carried in vessels of 
British registry. 

The main types of commodities exported by ship in 1967 were, in millions 
of tons: iron ore and concentrates, 34; wheat, 10.5; lumber and timber, 4.4; 
gypsum, 3.9; and newsprint and paper, 3.5. Main import shipments were 
bituminous coal, 15.2; fuel oil, 8.4; crude petroleum, 7.3; alumina bauxite 
ore, 3.1; and iron ore, 3. These shipments taken together accounted for 70.4 
per cent of the total import tonnage. 

During 1967 some 98.8 million tons of freight passed through Canadian 
canals, in 21,046 vessels. Of this, freight through the St. Lawrence section of 
the Seaway (Montreal to Lake Ontario) totalled 44 million tons, compared 
with 49.1 million tons in 1966. Before the Seaway was opened in 1959, the 
highest annual traffic recorded, in 1956, was 13.5 million tons. 


Civil Aviation 


Two major airlines, Air Canada and Canadian Pacific Airlines form the 
nucleus of Canada’s freight and passenger air services. Besides these, there 
are four so-called regional air carriers licensed to operate scheduled com- 
mercial air services within Canada. 


The new terminal at Vancouver International Airport was opened in the autumn 
of 1968. 
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In 1967, Canadian carriers transported 8.9 million passengers, which 
represented an increase of almost 20 per cent more than 1966 and more than 
double the number carried in 1957. Passenger-miles on scheduled services 
have quadrupled over the past ten years. Revenue-earning goods carried on 
all services in 1967 amounted to 183,400 tons, an increase of 2.7 per cent over 
1966. Cargo ton-miles have increased sixfold, and mail ton-miles have more 
than doubled since 1957. 

In addition to the Canadian airlines, there are a number of American and 
other foreign carriers which operate regular commercial air services between 
Canada and the United States, Europe, and other parts of the world. Foreign 
airlines carried an additional 2.6 million passengers, and a further 34,500 tons 
of goods. Of this foreign carrier traffic, United States airlines carried 73 per 
cent of the passengers and 37 per cent of the goods. 

Apart from the scheduled services, there are some 400 small air companies 
in Canada performing a variety of jobs, not usually on a regular basis. Many 
of these companies operate to parts of Canada that are inaccessible by other 
means of transportation. They provide services such as recreational flying, 
flight training, crop dusting, and assistance in construction work. 

The number of civil aircraft of all kinds registered in Canada rose from 
6,270 at the end of 1963 to 9,973 at the end of 1968. Of these, privately-owned 
aircraft accounted for 4,010 in 1963 and 6,447 in 1968. In addition, there were 
200 government-owned foreign aircraft in 1968. 

At the end of the.fiscal year 1967 there were 748 licensed airports, compared 

with 711 in the previous year. Of this number 367 were for land and 381 for 
seaplane bases. Revenues at airports operated by the Department of Transport 
totalled $26.4 million in the year ending March 31, 1967. The comparative 
figure for the previous fiscal year was $24 million. 
_ The assets of Canadian air carriers in 1967 were valued at well over $450 
million, a threefold increase over the past ten years. This increase reflects not 
only inflationary tendencies but also the greater scope of operations of the 
larger carriers, the acquisition of larger and more expensive aircraft, and the 
gradual upgrading of fleets from piston to turbo-prop to jet airplanes. 


Operations of Canadian Air Carriers, 1966 and 1967 


Non- 
Scheduled Scheduled Total Total 
Carriers, Carriers, 1967 1966 

1967 1967 
Operating Revenues ($ millions) 475.1 68.5 543.6 460.6 
Passengers  (Unitetoll)y. se... 393.8 4.6 398.4 GSdz 
Gooasrunitetoll)mres. ch genre ctr eee 81.3 63.9 145.2 129.4 
Ghartereand Contracta a. oot ee 11°9 45.7 57.6 54.7 
Specialty and Non-Flying Services .. 8.1 15.2 23.4 17.4 
Net Income after Taxes ($ millions) 6.2 4.9 1d aliy4 

Revenue Traffic Carried 

Passengers:(millions))...0-.- eee oe 8.1 0.8 8.9 7.5 


Goods: (Iba smillions) ssh. ee 25202 114.7 366.8 357.1 


Communications 


Telephones 


There are 2,281 separate telephone systems in Canada ranging in size from 
rural co-operatives serving a few customers to large provincially or privately 
owned systems. The largest, Bell Canada, operating in Quebec, Ontario, 
Newfoundland, and the Northwest Territories, owns approximately 62 per 
cent of the country’s 8,360,000 telephones. The British Columbia Telephone 
Company owns 10 per cent of the total. Three provincially-owned systems 
operate in the Prairie Provinces, and the Atlantic Provinces are served by four 
private companies. Canadian National Telecommunications operates telephone 
exchanges in British Columbia, the Yukon, and the Northwest Territories and 
has nearly 23,000 telephones in Newfoundland. 

Although the systems vary in size and scope, their aim is essentially the 
same — to provide good telephone service to the communities they serve, and 
to provide connections with telephones elsewhere. To attain this goal co- 
operation was necessary and led to the formation of organizations such as 
the Trans-Canada Telephone System. Its aims are to develop and maintain an 
all-Canadian coast-to-coast long-distance network and to establish uniform 
operating procedures to speed the handling of long-distance traffic. Eight of 
the largest systems are full members and the Canadian Overseas Telecom- 
munication Corporation is an associate member. The Telephone Association 
of Canada was formed in 1921 to promote co-operation and the interchange 
of technical and operating information within the telephone industry. This 
association enables members to keep up with new technological advances 
being made each year. 

Canadians make extensive use of telephones. Between 1957 and 1967, the 
number increased from 4,827,000 to 8,358,000, an average of one for 2.4 
persons. Canadians continue to lead the rest of the world in the number of 
calls per person. Latest figures show the estimated number of calls each year 
on all systems to be 13,411 million, an average of 1,605 calls per telephone and 
650 per person. Long-distance calls account for 2.7 per cent of the total, most 
of them to points in Canada or between Canada and the United States. 


At the end of 1968 Alberta 
Government Telephones had 
laid 32,710 miles of rural cable 
underground. AGT has so far 
integrated 271 of the over 
1,000 mutual companies in 
Alberta. 


About 97 per cent of all telephones in Canada are now dial operated. As 
well as being able to dial local calls, many customers can also dial long- 
distance calls without the intervention of an operator. This is known as direct 
distance dialing and plans call for its eventual extension to overseas telephone 
traffic. This will be facilitated by the progressive introduction of ‘‘all-number 
calling” throughout Canada and the United States. With continent-wide direct 
distance dialing, Canada and the United States have been divided into 122 
numbering areas, each distinguished by a special three-figure code. This area 
code and the seven-digit number provide a unique telephone number not 
duplicated elsewhere in North America. It is expected these new numbers will 
be able to cope with future growth well beyond the year 2000 without any 
increase in the number of digits that must be dialed, and will be compatible 
with the numbering systems in virtually all overseas countries. 

The provision of local and long-distance service is the major activity of the 
telephone industry. But companies also offer their customers an increasing 
variety of communications facilities, for instance, teletypewriter services, 
intercommunication systems, and private radio and microwave services. In 
1958 the Trans-Canada Telephone System opened the largest single micro- 
wave system in the world. This coast-to-coast communications link was 
engineered not only to carry the growing amount of telephone traffic but also 
to provide for the expansion of network television across Canada. 


Canadian National—Canadian Pacific Telecommunications 


Among Canada’s major telecommunications companies, Canadian National 
and Canadian Pacific Telecommunications reach into the lives of every citizen 
with a diversity of services ranging from messenger-delivered telegrams to 
computer-oriented telecommunications systems for corporations, government, 
transportation systems, and the military. CN-CP links Canadians to each 
other and to the world. Originally children of the parent railways, CNT and 
CPT have grown into giants in their own right and with their own identities. 
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The backbone of CN-CP Telecommunications’ operation is their trans- 
continental microwave system which spans from St. John’s, Newfoundland, 
to Vancouver, B.C. This network is the North American land link for the 
Commonwealth telecommunications system linking Great Britain, Canada, 
New Zealand, and Australia. It can handle operations as simple as point-to- 
point telegraph circuits and as complex as those for television broadcasting. 

The evolution of telecommunications indicates that machine-to-machine 
communications will, within a few years, surpass man-to-man communica- 
tions in volume of information. CN-CP are in step with this trend and already 
have many services operating along these lines. Examples are the Broadband 
Exchange Service, which has the capacity of transmitting computer data at 
51,000 words a minute; data telex, which permits subscribers to transfer data 
from business machines to computers in the medium speed range of up to 
250 words a minute; and computer-controlled transmission systems which 
perform the major functions of storing and switching messages forward. An 
ever-increasing volume of business messages is being moved by private wire 
teletype systems or by telex, a service whereby messages typed in one office 
on a typewriter linked to a telephone are conveyed by telephone lines to a 
similar typewriter in another city. There are some 16,300 telex subscribers in 
Canada and connections with the United States and European networks of at 
least 250,000 subscribers. 

A new service offered this year by CN-CP Telecommunications and Western 
Union is the hot-line service where companies in Toronto or Montreal may 
talk to their offices in New York City by simply picking up the handset of a 
telephone. When a customer picks up the handset, the exchange equipment 
will seek out the proper telephone at the other end. If all the circuits are in 
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use at the time of calling, the caller will hang up and as soon as a circuit is 
free, the equipment will make the connection and ring both telephone sets 
simultaneously. 

One of the most important contributions made by CN-CP Telecommunica- 
tions is to transportation, by providing more than 50,000 miles of teletype and 
14,000 miles of facsimile circuits to bring fast and accurate weather informa- 
tion to aviation centres. Automatic teletype message switching centres at 
Vancouver, Edmonton, Winnipeg, Toronto, Montreal, and Goose Bay are 
giving international airports a jet-age telecommunications service. CN-CP 
also supplies telecommunications facilities for Canada’s railways with their 
40,000 miles of track. 

CN-CP Telecommunications contribute an essential part of the NORAD 
defence system by providing circuits and equipment to link the network 
together. By telephone, teletype and radio, over landline, microwave, and 
tropospheric scatterwave systems, information flows constantly from detec- 
tion sites to control centres. 

On its own, CNT is very active in the field of public telephone service in 
various Newfoundland communities, the Northwest Territories, the Yukon, 
and northern British Columbia. In all, there are more than 30,000 subscribers 
on the CNT telephone network. More than 100 Newfoundland communities 
are served by CNT and the most northerly telephone exchange is well north 
of the Arctic Circle at Cambridge Bay in the Northwest Territories. 

CNT has pioneered in the uses of message-switching computers since 1964 
and they now have a third-generation computer system that stores and 
switches messages for Air Canada, CP Air, and CN administrative message 
traffic; it also controls and transmits information for CN’s reservation system. 
CPT is installing a similar system this year and by the spring of 1970, it will 
handle the telecommunications system for the Department of Transport’s 
Aeronautical Fixed Telecommunications Network by carrying messages about 
flight movements, navigational advice, special weather reports, and adminis- 
trative traffic. 


CN-CP Telecommunications 
Telex service has over 16,000 
subscribers in Canada and 
connections with 250,000 
subscribers to networks in 
the United States and 
Europe. 
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CNT’s system will soon be performing major storage and forward message- 
switching functions for the Meteorological Branch of the Department of 
Transport. Once the computer finds a weather report from any one of the 
175 weather stations across Canada, it will tell the station equipment to 
transmit the report into the computer and then it determines where and at 
what time of the day the information is to be sent. Commercial telegrams are 
switched within milli-seconds across the country by CNT’s message-switching 
computer, which began this year. This is the biggest development in 
telegraph since the Morse key gave way to the more modern reperforator 
equipment. 


Overseas Telecommunication 


The Canadian Overseas Telecommunication Corporation was established in 
1950 to maintain and operate external public telecommunication services by 
cable, radiotelegraph and radiotelephone, and any other means of tele- 
communication between Canada and overseas points. It makes use of all 
developments in cable and radio transmission and reception for external 
telecommunication services, and it conducts research to improve and co- 
ordinate telecommunication services with those of other nations. 

The services currently being provided are extensive: direct telegraph, 
telephone, and telex communications between Canada and 21 countries in 
both hemispheres; direct telephone and telegraph services with the islands of 
St. Pierre and Miquelon; direct telephone service with Greece, Austria, and 
Spain; direct telegraph and telex services with Peru; and telex with Portugal. 
Datel 600 service, conveying data and pictures over telephone lines, came 
into operation late in 1968 between Canada and Switzerland and Britain, and 
will link this country with others in due course. International telex service is 
available with 145 countries. 

The first transatlantic telephone cable, a joint project with the British Post 
Office, the American Telephone and Telegraph Company, and the Corpora- 
tion, was brought into service in 1956. Since 1961 several more cables have 
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been brought into service: The Canada-Britain 80-circuit telephone cable 
(CANTAT) and the Commonwealth trans-Pacific 80-circuit cable —a four- 
party enterprise of Canada, Britain, New Zealand, and Australia — connecting 
Vancouver and New Zealand and Australia via Hawaii and Fiji (COMPAC). 
There is now also the south-east Asia Commonwealth 80-circuit cable —a 
six-party enterprise of Canada, Britain, New Zealand, Australia, Malaysia, and 
Singapore — connecting Australia, Hong Kong, Singapore, and Kuala Lumpur 
via New Guinea and Guam (SEACOM). These collectively form part of the 
round-the-world Commonwealth telephone cable system. A number of circuits 
for Canadian purposes have been acquired in telephone cable systems con- 
necting Bermuda and the United States, and Jamaica and the United States. 
Currently under construction is a large-capacity telephone cable between 
Nova Scotia and Bermuda (CANBER). 

The Corporation also operates direct circuits via satellite with Belgium, 
Brazil, Britain, France, Germany, Greece, Italy, the Netherlands, Spain, and 
Switzerland. The Corporation at present operates direct circuits via the Pacific 
satellite with Australia through the American-owned earth station at Brewster 
Flat, Washington, pending the erection of its own earth station on the West 
Coast of Canada. 

The earth station constructed for the Department of Transport at Mill 
Village, N.S., for research and experimentation on satellites, was brought into 
service in 1966 for commercial use and carried 240 telephone circuits for 
North American—European traffic via Intelsat I (Early Bird). The corporation’s 
own earth station, Mill Village 2, came into service in February 1969; it now 
operates with the larger-capacity satellites of the Intelsat III series, due to 
replace Intelsat I. The original station is reverting to its original purpose but 
continues to serve as a standby for commercial operations. 

Apart from normal use of its system for public telephone, telegraph message 
traffic, and telex service, capacity is available and is extensively used for 
private leased circuits. 

Canada, represented by Canadian Overseas Telecommunication Corpora- 
tion, is a member of the Interim Communications Satellite Committee (ICSC) 
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set up by the participating nations for the development and operation of a 
global communications satellite system. The Corporation is also represented 
on the Commonwealth Telecommunications Council. 

The Corporation, under a long-term agreement, has under charter from the 
Department of Transport the coast guard’s John Cabot, a combined ice- 
breaker/cable repair ship, used mainly for repairing the cables in the western 
North Atlantic Ocean. The Corporation also operates a cable depot at 
St. John’s, Newfoundland. 


The Press 


With a population of nearly 21 million as of December 1968, Canada was 
well served by some 117 dailies, 105 of which are published in English, and 
12 in French, with a combined circulation of more than 5 million subscribers. 
Some 850 weekly newspapers also serve the smaller centres and rural districts 
of Canada. 

An Eskimo-produced periodical printed in syllabics goes out quarterly to 
2,300 Eskimo families, who are also served by two locally produced papers, 
one in Eskimo Point, N.W.T., and the other in Igloolik, N.W.T. Twenty-four 
periodicals partly in the principal Indian languages are published across 
Canada. 

Canadians whose mother tongue was originally other than French or 
English publish a total of 109 foreign-language periodicals, of which 77 are 
daily or weekly newspapers. Of these, 20 are published in Ukrainian, 10 in 
German, 9 in Italian, 8 each in Greek and Dutch, 7 in Hungarian and 6 in 
Portuguese. Twenty other languages are represented. 

During the current year, the Montreal Gazette, a daily with a circulation of 
136,487, joined the Southam group of newspapers, bringing to 10 the number 
of newspapers owned by this chain. The other two main newspaper chains 
are Thomson Newspapers with 28 dailies and 14 weeklies, and F.P. Publica- 
tions with 8 dailies, and 1 agricultural weekly. 


The trend in newspaper 
setting is towards com- 
puter composition. Here 
punched tape is fed into 
a computer that oper- 
ates the typesetting ma- 
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Canadian Press, a co-operative news agency owned and operated by its 
103 daily newspaper subscribers supplements the facilities and staff of 
individual dailies. It is the largest of the news agencies operating in Canada. 
It supplies to newspapers, radio and television, mostly by teletype and wire- 
photo transmission, not only Canadian news, but through reciprocal arrange- 
ments with Reuters and Associated Press (its counterpart in the United 
States), news of the world. It also maintains a French-language service and a 
translation service. The second major news wire service, United Press 
International of Canada, is a private limited company. It services 80 Canadian 
subscribers and, through its affiliation with United Press International World 
Service, provides an outlet for Canadian news throughout the world. 

Newspapers and periodicals brought in a total revenue of $411,373,000 in 
1968, of which $366,373,000 were from advertising. The value of books 
published and printed in Canada reached $52,261,000 a net increase of 
$8,083,000 over 1966. Net revenue of daily newspapers totalled $89,214,000 
from subscriptions and $239,810,000 from advertising. The printing and pub- 
lishing trade employed 38,947 persons and paid out $233,922,000 in salaries. 


The Post Office 


In the 1967-8 fiscal year the revenue of the Canada Post Office amounted to 
$337 million, an increase of $32 million over the previous year. This increase 
was matched by a new high in the volume of general mail, particularly air 
mail, international mail, and parcel post. However, the costs of transportation, 
salaries, and allowances have more than doubled during the past decade. As a 
result of this and certain other factors, postal revenues have not kept pace 
with expenditures, and the department has operated at a deficit for some 
years. Studies have been undertaken with a view to remedying this situation. 
An experiment is being conducted in Montreal and Vancouver to investigate 
the advantages of using the post office’s own vehicles to transport mail in 
large cities instead of contracting with private carriers as is done at present. 

Letter carrier delivery was established in ten more urban areas, bringing 
the total points of call for letter carriers across the country to 3.75 million. 
In order to provide rural areas with a more effective service, some eighty 
distribution centres were operating at the close of 1968. Rural or suburban 
services from these centres superseded a number of revenue post offices. 

The regulations governing 2nd class matter were revised and a single C.O.D. 
fee was introduced. Interim adjustments of rates and fees were made for 
3rd class mail, registered mail, and special delivery. Parcel post zones were 
reduced to five. 

Collective bargaining came into effect during the year for most postal 
employees and some 3,300 positions were added to the post office staffs 
during the year. 

Statistical forecasting, multiple regression analysis, and mathematical 
analysis are among the modern techniques being successfully applied to the 
problems inherent in coping with the vastly increased volume of mail. 


Labour 


The Labour Force in 1968 


There were 7,919,000 people in the Canadian labour force — those em- 
ployed and those seeking employment — in 1968, an increase of 225,000, or 
2.9 per cent from 1967. The male labour force at 5,443,000 was 114,000, or 
2.1 per cent, higher than the previous year and the female labour force at 
2,476,000 was 111,000, or 4.7 per cent higher. 

The male labour force did not increase as fast as the population of men 
14 years of age and over between 1967 and 1968. Consequently, their partici- 
pation rate dropped from 77.5 to 77.0. The decline in male participation rates 
has been almost uninterrupted since the beginning of the post-war period. 
On the other hand, women continued to enter the labour force in increasingly 
large numbers, thus compensating for the reduction in male participation 
rates. Between 1967 and 1968 their participation rate rose from 33.8 to 34.4 
and as a result, the all-time high participation rate of 55.5 for all persons 
14 years of age and over, established in 1967, was maintained. 


The Labour Force by Age and Sex, 1968 Annual Averages 


Men Women 

Dice Partici- Breen Partici- 

Age Group Number Hatin paven Number bation poner 
rate rate 

Thousands’ Per Cent Thousands Per Cent 

Total 14 years and over 5,443 100.0 77.0 2,476 100.0 34.4 
AT Ois he ec en res 471 ish J/ 39.1 363 14.7 Sileo 
AEA: 2 aA, gg HRS TE 690 NMWAGH 84.4 475 19.2 58.4 
PAGAL 8 Gea Yay Hhcn dhe a eee ie Dee EY) 44.7 97.0 923 SEO 36.4 
LNG GY hoo 9 Resta AAR ROR ted 1,682 30.9 91.1 665 26.9 35.4 
One Sita aire acer y Aor 170 Sil 24.4 48 1.9 5.9 


1Excludes inmates of institutions, members of the armed services, Indians living on 
reserves, and residents of the Yukon and Northwest Territories. 

2 The labour force participation rate for any group is the percentage of the total population 
in that group in the labour force. 
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The total of those employed averaged 7,537,000 in 1968, representing an 
increase of 158,000, or 2.1 per cent from the preceding year. Male employment 
at 5,146,000 was 63,000, or 1.2 per cent, higher than a year earlier and female 
employment at 2,391,000 was 95,000, or 4.1 per cent, higher. 

The percentage distribution of married and single women employed has 
changed considerably in recent years. In 1968, 55 per cent of all employed 
women were married compared with 45 per cent only ten years ago. The 
proportion of married men of the total employed has changed very little: it 
remained at approximately 75 per cent. 


Employment by Marital Status and Sex, 1968 Annual Averages 


Marital Status Men Women 


Thousands Per Cent Thousands Per Cent 


OCA mest nicarer. crea ee eames 8 Steet lo coma aweere s 5,146 100.0 2,391 100.0 
SISO Mac oe en ae ocr t Rate oe 1,170 22.8 855 35.8 
Married) tcc. Grits coeur arreare 3,877 75.3 1,324 55.4 


Od ns) areas suche Sos OWN oe pene acne 2) ane 94 1.8 212 8.9 


Employment by Industry, 1968 Annual Averages 


Industry ene Per Cent 
PAM TCLS TT CS tee eremre cattle eek re een aoe rem a Re cy Fe Car eae oe ee eee WoO 100.0 
ASPLCULTUIPO "5 e pacpaie ook die SOROS ee caeena aerate Rte rata rhs ea ene 546 Tee 
O©thereprimary: INGdus(Liese eae. ere ers ceed nae eee ae 221 2.9 
DIT Ua CLUE a cea reve cts es camer abe cee aie renee oes co a as 1754 2356 
GOnStRUCTION® co wiley eee «Rites ta tees sista akties oie pelea ater ome 470 6.2 
iransportation- and other qitilttiess seraen ae ee one ee 673 8.9 
BERTI Cladus, neice ces oak orc een em Gee EM ss, ce oecn ae Oe Teme Ue cs 1,260 167 
FEUTVATUC ES fick Seer eud ous Tesostay ahaa seta. Gansta aed ood pan ae Moanin a otacas pate avons tra al Gua hater eee 327, 4.3 
SOTviCel et oo Siu Maw Ca aon eee Fe Oe, a ee Le ee ee 2,288 30.4 


1 “Service” includes community, government, personal, business, and recreational services. 
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The contribution that different industrial groups make to total employment 
has changed considerably in the last two decades. In 1949, for example, about 
22 per cent of all employed persons worked in agriculture; in 1968 they 
formed less than 8 per cent. During the same period, the proportion of persons 
employed in the service-producing industries, which include transportation, 
trade, finance and service, had risen from about 43 per cent to 60 per cent. 
It can be noted from the accompanying table that of the major industrial 
groups, service is the largest employer providing jobs for 30 per cent of the 
total in 1968. 

Manufacturing provided jobs for 1,369,000 men and 384,000 women, and 
service for 1,075,000 men and 1,212,000 women. 

Employment in agriculture was estimated at 546,000 in 1968. The Prairie 
region’s share of this total was more than 40 per cent, while the Atlantic 
region and British Columbia together accounted for less than 10 per cent. 
Employment in non-agricultural industries averaged 6,992,000. Ontario and 
Quebec together accounted for about two thirds of this total. 


Employment by Region, 1968 Annual Averages 


Region Agriculture Non-agriculture 


Thousands Per Cent Thousands Per Cent 


TUG FE ee Re er Ges eng te Petree 546 100.0 6,992 100.0 
POULATTULC! Ae cre ch Me oN Gan alae Pak 26 4.8 569 8.1 
ite bee ane eee en Septet Oe 121 De 1,961 28.0 
CW MEALIO raed eee ae eae heres. eae 143 26.2 2,687 38.4 
PTNWOES o56 00% BE RS nie tad cea tas comes tare ten owen a 229 41.9 1,051 15.0 
BS (Gi RAE i pec PSU Od Me ee a eae 26 4.8 724 10.4 


The number of unemployed persons averaged 382,000 in 1968, including 
297,000 men and 85,000 women. Unemployment was higher than a year earlier 
by 51,000 men and 15,000 women. The unemployed as a percentage of the 
Canadian labour force were 4.8 in 1968 compared with 4.1 in 1967. Unemploy- 
ment rates in all regions were higher than a year earlier. 
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Unemployed by Region, 1968 Annual Averages 


feet BAT site 
Labour Force 
a ae rol. sive ark sien eee gatelah ene eee eee heat oee eaie 382 4.8 
BESEEAINCLGG eytech dae aspy crates scutes re ore ahh eeeer cs oe GME aaoes Le coer ee A ETE 47 7.3 
CONE EC Ty caste me wo a sietin Seis Geen Ss eee ae Meats ad eemneten sae 145 6.5 
POET OMe eee ee Tee Ne SE Oe eats clara eee 104 a0 
PEAITROS? Mantis seen d sie lave pis Se Oe aaa BUDE ee enable oapaen ie eee 39 3.0 
BI Ce oncie Senco ate AU a Pn eRe eine inet, ho Genel ts AN ster Oiae 47 5.9 


Labour Legislation 


Labour legislation, enacted by Parliament for employment in certain inter- 
provincial businesses, such as transportation and communications, and by 
provincial legislatures for other employment, establishes minimum standards 
for wages and working conditions and regulates collective bargaining. 


Minimum Standards 


Minimum labour standards of wages, hours of work, overtime pay, annual 
vacations, and public holidays are established for workers under federal 
jurisdiction by the Canada Labour (Standards) Code. The minimum wage 
provided in the Act is $1.25 an hour. The code sets standard hours (that is, 
the maximum number of hours which may be worked at regular rates of pay) 
of 8 in a day and 40 in a week. Hours over 8 and 40 may be worked up to a 
maximum of 48 hours in a week so long as one and a half times the regular 
rate is paid. Different hours of work have been established for the trucking 
industry and for Newfoundland shipping. A period of adjustment provided 
under the Act is still in effect for some other groups. Eight general holidays 
with pay and an annual vacation of two weeks with pay are also provided 
by the code. 
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A federal equal pay Act prohibits an employer from paying a female 
employee at a rate less than he pays a male employee for identical or sub- 
stantially identical work, and a fair employment practices Act prohibits dis- 
crimination in employment on grounds of race, colour, religion, or national 
origin. The Canada Labour (Safety) Code authorizes the making of regulations 
applicable to the industries under federal jurisdiction to prevent work 
accidents and occupational health hazards. Each province establishes min- 
imum rates of pay for both men and women, covering most employees in the 
province except those on farms and in private homes. The rates are $1.25 an 
hour and over, with some exceptions, in Ontario, Manitoba, Alberta, British 
Columbia, and parts of Quebec. The other provinces have rates of $1 and 
over, with some exceptions. The principle of equal pay for equal work without 
discrimination against women is set out in the legislation of nine provinces, 
and nine provinces also prohibit discrimination because of race, colour, 
religion, and national origin. Two provinces, New Brunswick and British 
Columbia, have legislation requiring an employer to grant a 12-week period of 
maternity leave on the request of the employee. 

The regulation of hours of work is much less uniform. Five provinces have 
laws of general application regulating hours of work. These regulations take 
two different forms. The laws of Alberta, British Columbia, and Ontario set a 
maximum number of hours per day and per week (8 hours a day and 44 or 
48 a week) beyond which an employee must not work. The Manitoba and 
Saskatchewan Acts regulate hours through the requirement that an overtime 
rate of one and a half times the regular rate must be paid if work is continued 
beyond specified daily and weekly hours (in Manitoba, 8 and 48 hours (men) 
and 8 and 44 hours (women); in Saskatchewan, 8 and 44 hours). 

In 1968 Ontario introduced legislation requiring the payment of a similar 
overtime rate for over 48 hours a week. Permits are necessary for such over- 
time work. In other provinces working hours of certain classes of employees 
are regulated under various statutes. 

- Hours of work for a substantial number of employees in Quebec are 
regulated by decrees under the Collective Agreement Decrees Act applying 
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to particular industries. Standards vary under the decrees; in a number of 
decrees recently issued, hours of work have been reduced. 

Employees are entitled to an annual vacation with pay after a specified 
period of service, under the laws of nine provinces. A vacation of two weeks 
is required in six of the provinces and one week in Prince Edward Island, 
New Brunswick, and Ontario. The one-week vacation in Ontario increases to 
two weeks after four years or more of service. The Saskatchewan legislation 
further provides for a three weeks’ vacation after five years’ service with the 
same employer. 

In Alberta, British Columbia, and Saskatchewan, employees are entitled 
to a stated number of paid general holidays in a year and rules are laid down 
for compensation for work performed on such days. Legislation in Manitoba, 
Nova Scotia, and Ontario specifies an overtime rate of pay for work per- 
formed on certain holidays. Provincial legislation setting minimum standards 
to be observed in places of work so as to secure the safety and health of 
employees is continually being revised to meet new needs. 

Compensation for disablement caused by a work accident or industrial 
disease is provided under a workmen’s compensation law in each province 
applying to a wide range of industries and occupations. Compensation is paid 
at the rate of 75 per cent of average earnings, excluding earnings above a 
specified maximum. The ceiling on annual earnings in the various Acts ranges 
from $5,000 to $7,000. , 

After the period of temporary disability is over, any permanent disability — 
resulting from the accident is determined, and an award made in the form of | 
a life pension or a lump sum. In fatal cases dependants are paid fixed monthly © 
amounts, which are revised from time to time by the legislature. A formula | 
for adjusting such amounts to the cost of living was incorporated in the 
British Columbia legislation in 1965. Under this formula dependants’ pensions | 
and awards for permanent disability are increased 2 per cent for each rise of | 
2 per cent in the consumer price index. | 
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Compensation and medical aid are paid from an accident fund to which 
employers are required to contribute and which provides a system of mutual 
insurance. Federal laws provide compensation for certain seamen and for 
employees of the federal public service. 


Labour Organizations in Canada 


Membership in labour organizations active in Canada totalled approxi- 
mately 2,010,000 at the beginning of 1968 — an increase of 89,100 or 4.6 per 
cent over membership figures for 1967. Union membership represented 26.6 
per cent of the total labour force. 

Seventy-eight per cent of the members were in unions affiliated with the 
Canadian Labour Congress (CLC); more than 10 per cent were affiliates of the 
Confederation of National Trade Unions (CNTU); and approximately 12 per 
cent were members of unaffiliated national, international, and independent 
local organizations. 

Of the 2,010,000 union members reported in the 1968 survey, two thirds 
Were in international unions. National unions accounted for a fourth of the 
total union membership in Canada. 

Fourteen unions reported membership of 30,000 or more in the 1968 survey. 
The United Steelworkers of America retained its position in 1968 as the 
largest union, with 145,000 members, in Canada. 


Collective Bargaining 


The collective bargaining system in Canada functions under the federal 
Industrial Relations and Disputes Investigation Act, which applies to indus- 
tries subject to regulation by Parliament, and a labour relations Act in each 
of the provinces. These Acts have a number of principles in common. They 
Tecognize the right of employees to organize, and require employers to bargain 
with representative trade unions. They lay down rules for the collective bar- 
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gaining process and make a collective agreement binding on the parties and 
the employees covered. Most provide that disputes arising out of the inter- 
pretation of the agreement are to be settled in a manner provided in the 
agreement without stoppage of work. All Acts place a duty on the government 
to provide conciliation services where the parties are unable to come to an 
agreement, and prohibit strikes and lockouts while such conciliation is in 
progress. 

In 1968, British Columbia established a Mediation Commission to provide 
services to help settle disputes. In addition to fact-finding and conciliation, it 
is authorized to prescribe binding terms of settlements when the government 
has determined that, in order to protect the public interest and welfare, it is 
necessary that a strike or lockout be prevented or terminated. A number of 
other provinces have provisions for settling disputes leading to final deter- 
mination of the issues in dispute where the dispute affects specified essential 
services or categories of employees. 

The trend in recent years to extend the rights of collective bargaining to 
public employees was continued in 1968 by the enactment in New Brunswick 
of legislation establishing a system of collective bargaining for government 
employees, teachers, and hospital workers. 

In Quebec, the Construction Industry Labour Relations Act, aimed at 
adapting the collective bargaining system to the particular problems of the 
construction industry, was adopted at the end of the year. 

The Prime Minister’s Task Force on Labour Relations, set up in 1966 as a 
preliminary step before revision of the federal legislation, reported at the end 
of 1968. The Ontario government has under consideration the report of the 
Rand Commission which examined some aspects of industrial unrest in 
Ontario and reported during the year. 
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Earnings and Hours of Work 


The Dominion Bureau of Statistics obtains information on average weekly 
earnings, average weekly hours, and average hourly earnings from a monthly 
survey which covers some 40,000 commercial establishments in Canada, 
having twenty or more employees in at least one month of the year. Such 
establishments represent slightly less than 60 per cent of the total employees 
in Canada. 


Average Weekly Hours and Average Hourly Earnings 


Average weekly hours in most industries and provinces decreased from 
1967 to 1968. The largest decreases occurred in urban transit (—3.0 per cent), 
hotels, restaurants, and taverns (-2.3 per cent), and construction (-1.9 
per cent). 

In the same period, average hourly earnings rose in all industries and 
provinces. Changes ranged from an increase of 6.7 per cent in construction to 
9.3 per cent in urban transit. Wages in Newfoundland showed the smallest 
rise (2.4 per cent), while Saskatchewan showed the largest increase (10.9 
per cent). 


Average Weekly Wages and Salaries 


Average weekly wages and salaries in all the industries surveyed increased 
6.9 per cent from $102.79 in 1967 to $109.88 in 1968. Increases ranged from 
4.8 per cent in the service industries to 8.4 per cent in transportation, commu- 
nication, and other utilities. Wages and salaries in mining showed a 7.6 per 
cent rise while those in manufacturing increased by 7.4 per cent. 
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Average Hourly Earnings and Average Weekly Hours for 
Hourly-rated Wage-Earners, Annual Averages, 1958, 1967, 1968 


Average Average °/9 Changes °/9 Changes 


Hourly Weekly in A.H.E. in A.W.H. 
Industry and Province Earnings Hours 1958 1967 1958 1967 
(Dollars) (Number) to to to to 
1958 1967 1968 1958 1967 1968 1968 1968 1968 1968 
Industry 
Manu Ta CUirine® cogs son lers 1.66 2.40 2.58 40.2 40.3 40.3 +55.4 + 7.5 +0.2 +0.2 
IRADLCS 2 assays. fax feo 08s Agdil = Aeates  Ao7Ae 40.3 40.8 40.9 +54.1 + 8.1 41.5 +0.2 
Non-durables . .j00s..5 WOR Ca, Pascal AOA *3928) 3957 +54.9 + 6.8 —1.0 —0.3 
Mining, including milling 1.95 2.84 3.07 41.4 41.9 418 +574 + 81 41.0 —0.2 
CONSITUCTIONT .. comet ae Wbfel6) eid eases) 41.9 41.3 40.5 +79.0 + 6.7 —3.3 —1.9 
BUIlCgmNe Vi cielo snr ok OA Salona, 39.0 39.3 38.6 +76.3 + 7.9 —1.0 —1.8 
Bugineering boi fa es IAS) SOR) SioAle) 46.8 45.3 44.6 +806 + 4.3 —4.7  —1.5 
Other industries: 
UIPpanetPansit ass seme O45) 2,Ole Sako 42.6 42.8 41.5 +72.8 + 9.3 —2.6 —3.0 
Highway & Bridge 
MalNlenancer. 7.5%. 1.44 2.22 2.41 38.4 39.9 393 467.4 + 86 +2.3 —1.5 
Laundries, cleaners, 
(Se [MSSSEINS pe aeaccoe 0.94 1.40 1.51 40.2 38.8 38.1 +60.6 + 7.9 —=5.2" tg 
Hotels, restaurants, 
CcelAVICT NS aay cide 0.96 1.39 1.49 39.6 34.2 33.4 +55.2 + 7.2 —5.7 —2.3 
Province' — 
Manufacturing 
Newfoundland ......... 1.53 2.06 2.11 395 408 41.2 +379 +24 +443 41.0 
IN OVO COL Aa ota sharin x a0 2 1.47 1.94 2.06 40:3, 3958 3937 +401 + 6.2 —1.5 —0.3 
New Brunswick ........ WAI 2.00 92:10 41.5 41.1 40.9 +48.9 + 5.0 —1.4 —0.5 
OicheChags ie fois. crate 1.49 2.16% 2.33 41.1 °41.1 4100 €£5644.579 <=0250- 02 
CONT ATIO noc tern. ca te pares ue WH Paes 677A 40.0 40.3 40.4 +54.9 + 7.5 +1.0 +0.2 
WamitO Das oa sens Ss here, oe Ia. Deilh esi 40:1 ~39.5° 39.5 +52.0 + 7.9 —1.5 0.0 
Saskatchewan .......... 1.80 2.47 2.74 39.3 39.6 394 452.2 +4109 +03 —0.5 
MUDETT a) oie ea kite Doe o 1.76 2.45 2.64 39.0 e239 DOO +50.0 + 7.8 —1.5 —0.5 
British” Columbiaws «i+ 2202 F301 F3523 SVS CY BVixl/ +59.9 + 7.3 +0.3 0.0 


1 Figures for P.E.I. not available. 
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Average Weekly Wages and Salaries, Specified Industries, 
for Canada, Annual Averages, 1958, 1967, 1968 


°/o Changes from 
1958 1967 


Industry 1958 1967 1968 
to to 
1968 1968 
$ $ $ 
MIOLCSUL Vase ies scm ako ke ots c.c-e sacle Ga oe he kare eae 70.55 113.96 122.04 73.0 Tek 
| Pine wine ugg mm ling) cco. deals ees 86.14 129.39 139.16 61.6 7.6 
| By PeEIN sD GOULET AIT WR te os aeten S eoad con k axks a 73.10 106.53 114.41 56.5 7.4 
| Durables! .«.....2 RWedorehicts geass ieicek uae. s coisas eke 78.76 114.10 123.30 56.6 8.1 
, Non-durables, c:hm..e: ceeds es tnt, 68,94 99.39 106.14 55.3 6.8 
BPE ONS UTC UT ON Bh Freres uso ied a wisi eacon oe gives a 80.54 130.83 137.59 70.8 5.2 
| Transportation, communication and 
| OEMCTAIUINI ECS see an oe. eee kee aie ae ee 72.84 113.15 UE TAU 68.5 8.4 
Radon Meee Sem ree IMT cre me oe 58.45 81.22 86.91 48.7 7.0 
_ Finance, insurance, and real estate ........ 65.20 98.98 106.21 62.9 Tas 
a Cab leh a Oe aie Mita Sh oe DHE ety hance 50.18 75.35 78.99 57.4 4.8 
Mindustrial composite... . o. 525040220000 se 70.35 102.79 109.88 56.2 6.9 


_Wage Rates Under Major Collective Agreements in Force 


On Sept. 30, 1968, more than one million workers were covered by 554 
_major collective agreements in negotiating units with 500 or more workers in 
industries other than construction. The average base-rate rose by 15.4 cents 
_or 6.9 per cent during the 12-month period ending Sept. 30, 1968. In compari- 
son, the average base-rate rose by 15.7 cents or 7.2 per cent during the 
_preceding 12 months. The Consumer Price Index rose 3.8 per cent during 
the 12-month period ending Sept. 30, 1968, and 3.9 per cent during the 
12 months before. If the wage increases are deflated by the increase in the 
Consumer Price Index, the average hourly base-rate increased in real terms 
_by 2.9 per cent during the period ending Sept. 30, 1968, and by 3.1 per cent 
during the period ending a year earlier. 
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To prepare for a return to civilian life after their service in the armed forces, 
servicemen at Greenwood, N.S., are studying to complete Grade 12 or Junior 
Matriculation. 


Unemployment Insurance 


The Canadian Unemployment Insurance Act, administered by the Unem- 
ployment Insurance Commission, became law on Aug. 7, 1940. The Commis- 
sion was delegated to administer a national program of unemployment 
insurance and to establish and maintain an employment service. A network 
of local offices designed to carry out those two functions was established 
across Canada. Insured persons wishing to claim benefit do so by contacting 
a local office of the Unemployment Insurance Commission either in person 
or by mail. Thus, while it is not now necessary for a claimant to report first 
to the Commission to register for employment (as he had to do before April 1, 
1965) the necessary information for registration for employment is passed by 
Unemployment Insurance officials to the Canada Manpower Centres, whose 
programs are discussed below. 

Coverage is compulsory. All persons employed under a contract of service 
are insured unless specifically excepted. Excluded is such employment as 
domestic service, school teaching, and those employed at other than an 
hourly, daily, piece, or mileage rate with annual earnings exceeding $7,800. 
Persons employed at an hourly, daily, piece, or mileage rate are insured 
regardless of their earnings. Effective April 1, 1967, unemployment insurance 
was extended to certain farm workers; the main exclusions are workers who 
are members of the employer's family. 

It is estimated that close to 80 per cent of paid workers came under the 
Act by March 1968. Equal contributions are required from employers and 
employees, the specific amounts to be determined by the weekly earnings of 
the employee. The federal government adds one fifth of this total and pays 
the administrative costs. In order to protect, in some measure, the standard 
of living of the wage-earner when unemployed, the weekly benefit rate is 
related to the weekly contribution, which varies between defined classes of 
earnings. The contribution schedule contains 10 classes, ranging from 10 
cents, if weekly earnings are under $20.00, to $1.40 if weekly earnings are 
$100.00 or over. Maximum weekly benefit rates are $42.00 for single persons 
and $53.00 for those with dependants. An allowable earnings clause provides 
automatic adjustment of weekly benefit when earnings in a week exceed 50 
per cent of the claimant’s benefit rate. 


At the George Brown College of 
Applied Arts and Sciences, in 
Toronto, Ont., men may take a 
20-week course in meat cutting. 
Men may be sponsored by the 
Department of Manpower, or by 
the Ontario Department of La- 
bour, or may pay their own fees. 


The Act contains a special provision by which the usual contribution 
requirements are relaxed during a five-and-a-half-month period beginning’ 
with the week in which Dec. 1 occurs. During this interval workers unable to 
fulfil the normal requirements for benefit may draw seasonal benefit if they 
have at least 15 weeks of insured employment since March 31, or if a regular 
benefit period terminated since the previous mid-May. During the period 
Nov. 26, 1967, to May 18, 1968, approximately 40 per cent of the benefit 
periods established were identified as ‘seasonal benefit periods.”’ 

During the 12 months ending March 31, 1968, a total of 1,887,000 new and 
renewed claims for benefit were filed at local offices. On the average, 394,000 
persons were claiming benefit at the end of each month during this period. 
Payments amounted to $388,583,000. For the 12 months ending March 31, 
1967, comparable data were 1,620,000 claims filed, 322,000 claimants, and 
payments amounting to $307,016,000. 


Estimates of the Insured Population under the Unemployment 
Insurance Act, April 30, 1967, to March 31, 1968 


At End of Month of Total Employed Claimants! 
TOG? cot ADTTNE nies cere an Shere ala ined eet shee ats 4,763,000 4,270,700 492,300 
NEA Reais ohlasice are Sota Camas e Sta Se ene tle eben elalens 4,734,770 4,391,620 343,150 
ULI ee | srecatilal a oes ies uh eaonat ee ete ee ttickals “ake 4,742,000 4,499,200 242,800 
TUL isis Barnard ate ia ate Stun din peetres seen 4,764,000 4,517,700 246,300 
ATONE Bieta vuspute arden: iron ieca aks wena D readers Tike se 4,787,000 4,559,900 227,100 
SOD ikea rere ae dusty een) tates ec sista cas Gee choy costes 4,732,000 4,521,100 210,900 
[YGF a Ae is RAN toe PAI ae Near SA ge LAT rt Rn cei 4,724,000 4,481,500 242,500 
IN OW cece Cok oc sicker eee eee ate ee ecrenaene SEsgcitus 4,800,000 4,463,400 336,600 
| YY cee pare oer Rein en. pe unpre NIUE @ net ORE MRS df Wreltoir a Aa tetra uA 4,828,000 4,326,500 501,500 
DOGG es AT a. csc ee tore nie © eae mater or ott ee eres 4,881,000 4,247,700 633,300 
je) oP Aen eee rae ee A ee CAS ee a 4,864,000 4,204,500 659,500 
Mar Gl Wn, Pare IR OTe e a Lee Pn eas ena 4,894,000 4,237,100 656,900 


1 Month-end claimants as reported in Table 3, monthly Statistical Report on the Operation 
of the Unemployment Insurance Act (DBS Bull. 73-001). 


The Saskatchewan Council for Crip- 
pled Children and Adults provides 
sheltered workshops for hand- 
icapped, mentally ill, and mentally 
retarded workers. 


Manpower Programs 


The Department of Manpower and Immigration has instituted an active 
manpower policy aimed at helping Canadians respond to economic and tech- 
nological change by increasing the effectiveness of counselling and placement 
services offered by Canada Manpower Centres across the country. 
| Under the Occupational Training for Adults Program a worker may be 
referred to a training course by the C.M.C. counsellor, to learn a new skill or 
_ upgrade his existing skills, and he may qualify for a living allowance during _ 
the training period. The Manpower Mobility Program provides assistance to 
Canada Manpower Centres’ clients who have been, or are about to be, put out 
_ of work and have little chance of finding employment in the area in which 
_ they live. Assistance is provided in the form of exploratory, relocation, and 
trainee travel grants. 

Rehabilitation services are available to physically or socially handicapped 

workers through Canada Manpower Centres. The Vocational Rehabilitation 
Program includes training, medical restoration, assessment, counselling, and 
training allowances. 
__ The Department also administers the Manpower Adjustment Program to 
: assist management and labour to cope with adjustment problems resulting 
from technological and economic change. The ‘Operation Retrieval” Program 
seeks to ensure that Canadians studying abroad are informed of career 
opportunities at home, and that employers are aware of the professional 
talent available through this program. The “Jobs for Students” Program 
encourages employers to hire high school and university students during the 
summer months. In co-operation with the Department of National Defence, 
the Civilian Employment Assistance Program helps retiring servicemen find 
suitable jobs in the civilian labour force. 

The Department maintains a network of more than 300 Canada Manpower 
Centres across Canada, co-ordinated by five regional offices located in 
Halifax, Montreal, Toronto, Winnipeg, and Vancouver. Telex links the centres 
and speeds clearance of job orders and vacancies, and all manpower programs 
and services are tied together and implemented through these field offices. 


Research 


Scientific and Industrial Research 


Since Canada is endowed with vast natural resources, it follows that early 
scientific research in this country was related to the development of primary 
industry. The establishment of an advanced industrial system in a country 
with such a large area and a small population was an enormous challenge. 
It is therefore not surprising that the initial pace of development was 
somewhat slow. 

Scientific activity expanded greatly during the Second World War to meet 
the special requirements of the military effort. This impetus led to the realiza- 
tion that scientific research was the key to economic growth, through the 
development and upgrading of Canadian technology. 

After the war several science-based federal government departments and 
agencies developed important research programs. For example Atomic Energy 
of Canada Limited was established, in 1952, to proceed with the development 
of atomic energy in Canada. Provincial research councils were set up in 
several provinces to deal with regional problems. University enrolments 
multiplied and academic research blossomed. Industrial research, which was 
slow to develop in Canada, started to expand rapidly in the 1960's. 


Expenditures on Research and Development. In keeping with expanding . 


research, Canada’s gross expenditures on research and development have 
risen from 1 per cent of the gross national product in 1958-9 to 1.31 per cent 
in 1966-7. 

In 1965-6, Canada’s “current”? expenditures on research and development 
amounted to some $524.4 million, and these funds were distributed in the 
various sectors and research activities as follows. Industry accounted for 
44 per cent of all research — 2 per cent on basic research and 12 per cent on 
applied research, and 30 per cent on development. Governments’ share was 
36 per cent of the total — 7 per cent on basic research, 23 per cent on applied 


- contributed 13 per cent to basic research, 5 per cent to applied research and 


research, and 6 per cent on development. Institutions of higher education — 


| 
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1 per cent to development, for a total of 19 per cent. One per cent of the 
total was private non-profit applied research. 

Advisory Bodies: The Science Secretariat and the Science Council. In the 
federal sphere, the ultimate authority for policy on science resides in the 
Cabinet which is advised by the Committee of Privy Council on Scientific and 
Industrial Research. This Privy Council committee comprises those cabinet 
ministers having departments with major scientific responsibilities, along 
with certain other ministers who have an indirect concern with scientific 
affairs, and an advisory body of senior officials. 

The ever-growing complexity, diversity, and costs of modern scientific and 
technological research, coupled with the increasing responsibilities of the 
federal government in this sphere, soon made it apparent that the government 
needed added advisory mechanisms for science policy. In 1964, as a result 
of the recommendations of the Royal Commission on Government Organiza- 
tion a Science Secretariat was created in the Privy Council Office with the 
task of assembling and analyzing information on the government’s scientific 
and technological activities, as well as those of industry, the universities, 
and the provinces particularly in relation to the activities and concerns of 
the federal government. 

In 1966, the federal government established the Science Council of Canada. 
This is an independent body which has the duty of assessing Canada’s 
scientific and technological resources, requirements, and potentialities, and 
making recommendations thereon in published reports. The Science Council 
is concerned both with research and development and with the use of science 
and technology in the solution of Canada’s social and economic problems. 
It reports to the Prime Minister and draws its membership from industry, the 
universities, and government. 


Dish reflectors at the 
N.R.C.’s radio telescope 
establishment in Algon- 
quin Park, in Ontario. 
Radio astronomers have 
detected radio signals 
from the recently-discov- 
ered X-ray star Scorpio 
X-1 on the 150-ft. radio 
telescope. 
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The Science Council has undertaken intensive studies in several sectors 
such as physics, psychology, water resources, the upper atmosphere, and 
space, all of which have been published. In addition, the Science Council 
published its first science policy report in October 1968 in which it recom- 
mended that Canada focus its scientific and technological effort through the 
creation of major programs designed to solve Canada’s social and economic 
problems. These programs include among others a space program for Canada, 
water resources management and development, transportation, urban de- 
velopment, computer applications, and scientific and technological aid to 
developing areas of the world. 

This emerging science policy for Canada will result in a more effective 
use of the country’s natural, financial, and human resources, which in turn 
will contribute to the prosperity of Canadians. 


Research in Federal Government Organizations. The research activities of 
the various federal government departments and agencies have expanded 
rapidly, at first because of the need to produce raw materials efficiently and 
economically, and later because of the desire to process these raw materials 
to meet many human and industrial requirements. 

Much of the expansion in scientific research took place in agencies such 
as the Atomic Energy of Canada Ltd. which was responsible for the research 
into the peaceful uses of nuclear energy, and their development. The Depart- 
ment of Energy, Mines and Resources has recently announced the voyage 
of the research ship Hudson to survey the ocean waters around the two 
Americas in 1969. This oceanographic expedition is part of Canada’s con- 
tribution to the International Decade of World Ocean Exploration. The 
Defence Research Board’s ISIS-A satellite was launched in co-operation 
with the United States National Aeronautics and Space Administration in 
January 1969. 

The National Research Council (N.R.C.), is an internationally respected 
government agency, formed in 1916, which has done much to stimulate 
scientific research in Canada through its grants and scholarships as well as 
by its own internal research activities. Its budget has grown from $91,600 
in 1916 to about $90,000,000. 

In the past, the N.R.C. has not supported industrial research as actively as 
academic research, but it is now working more closely with industry. As Dr. 
W. G. Schneider, the President of the N.R.C., stated in a recent article in the 
new journal Science Forum (I, No. 2, April 1968); ‘‘Industrial expansion can- 
not be assumed to come about automatically. Complex problems are involved 
which touch on many aspects of our whole socio-economic structure, and 
wise policies will be needed on many fronts to provide the stimulating and 
favourable climate necessary. Nevertheless, industrial research is one of the 
most important inputs, and it is to this area that the N.R.C. must now give 
greater emphasis.” A closer co-operation with industry should help shorten 
the incubation period of a discovery, that is, it should accelerate the transfer 
of an invention or discovery from the laboratory to industry. 


Dr. Jonkel of the Canadian 
Wildlife Service takes a 
blood sample from a polar 
bear, near Churchill, Man., 
as part of an international 
study of polar bears. 


Research in Provincial Government Organizations. Seven provinces — 
Alberta, British Columbia, Manitoba, New Brunswick, Nova Scotia, Ontario, 
and Saskatchewan — have established research councils or foundations to 
foster research that is important economically to their provinces. The pro- 
vincial research institutes maintain close liaison with the resource-based 
industries within their provincial boundaries and direct their effort to the 


expansion of provincial 


industries. 


Provincial Government Supported Research Councils and Foundations 


Institution 


British Columbia Research 
Council (founded 1944) 


Main Activity 


Major Areas of Interest 


Contract research for 
government and industry 
in Canada and abroad 


Forestry, mining, fishing, 
agriculture, hydro-electric 
power, poliution, pulp 
and paper 


Manitoba Research Council 
(founded 1963) 


New Brunswick Research 
and Productivity Council 
(founded 1962) 


Provides only technical 
and information services 


Applied research and 
technical services for 
provincial industries 


Nova Scotia 
Research Foundation 
(founded 1947) 


Applied research and 
technical services and 
information for 
local industry 


Ontario Research 
Foundation 
(founded 1928) 


Contract research for 
government and industry 
in Canada and abroad 


Agriculture and natural 
resources 


Mineralogy, food science, 
materials science, industrial 
engineering, fluid power 
transmission 


Geophysics, chemistry, 
photogrammetry research 
studies, operational research 


Metallurgy, chemistry, physics, 
textile science, applied 
microbiology, physiography, 
field services 


Research Council of 
Alberta (founded 1919) 


Research of economic 
value to the province; 
funded mainly by 
provincial grants 


Fuels (petroleum, coal), earth 
sciences, hail studies, highway 
research, biological cycle 
studies, industrial and 
engineering services 


Saskatchewan Research 
Council (founded 1946) 


Research oriented toward 
provincial industry; 
financed mainly by the 
provincial government 


Algae study, potash research, 
geohydraulic evaluation, 
groundwater geology drilling, 
freeze purification, topo- 
climatic study, aerosol study 
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The N.R.C. and the Depart- 
ment of Transport are in- 
vestigating tidal hydraulics 
on this model of the St. 
Lawrence River from Mont- 
real to Rimouski, Que. 


In the new British Columbia 
Research Council laborato- 
ries, researchers primarily 
seek practical solutions to 
industrial problems. 
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Research in the Universities. The two primary roles of the universities are 
teaching and research. Future research scientists and engineers can be trained 
only in an environment where research is being undertaken. There is at 
present in Canadian universities a growing interest in research essential to 
Canadian goals. Thus research in relation to air and water pollution, urban 
problems, and medicine are occupying increasing numbers of faculty. The 
federal government is encouraging this type of applied research and helping 
to bridge the gap between the universities and industry, by supporting univer- 
sity-based industrial research and development institutes. The Department 
of Industry initiated its Industrial Research Institute Program in 1967 and 
already grants have been awarded to four universities (the University of 
Windsor, the University of Waterloo, McMaster University, and the Nova 
Scotia Technical College) to assist them in establishing such institutes. 

The number of full-time university teachers has been increasing steadily 
and rapidly and reached 16,529 in 68 universities and colleges in 1967-8. 
Faculty members spend about 30 per cent of their time on research and super- 
vising graduate students who will form the next generation of research 
workers. 


Research in Industry. Canadian firms are becoming increasingly involved 
in research activities. The need to develop new or improved products to 
serve expanding domestic and foreign markets, to meet competition from 
Canadian and foreign firms, and to exploit efficiently the country’s natural 


The University of Montreal has acquired a Dynamitron accelerator (atom smasher) 
for nuclear research. 
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In the Department of Civil Engineering at the University of British Columbia, 
earthquakes can be simulated to discover their effects on topographical strata 
modelled in sand. 


On Lake Huron researchers from several disciplines work together at the Great 
Lakes Institute of the University of Toronto. 
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The electron probe micro-analyser is used to examine metals, minerals, and 
chemicals in Sherritt Gordon’s physical metallurgy research laboratory, at Fort 
Saskatchewan, Alta. 


resources has required industry to form and expand competent research 
and development units. 

The Sheridan Park Research Community outside Metropolitan Toronto and 
the research laboratories in the Pointe Claire area near Montreal are the 
latest establishments for improving the efficiency of industrial research and 
expanding it. Industrial research parks of this type make applied research 
and development activities easier. They encourage a ready exchange of 
non-proprietary scientific and technical information and provide a wide 
variety of instrumentation, equipment, and skills. 

The federal government recognizes the need for a strong industrial research 
effort in Canada and has inaugurated several programs of direct assistance. 
The Department of Industry administers the Defence Development Sharing 
Program and the Program for the Advancement of Industrial Technology, and 
also makes substantial grants to companies. Such grants permit companies 
to expand research programs under the Industrial Research and Development 
Incentives Act. The National Research Council and the Defence Research 
Board also make grants supporting industrial research projects. 

The Program for the Advancement of Industrial Technology (PAIT) is 
designed to help companies through the introductory phase of a new process. 
Examples of the successful innovations assisted by the Program are the 
CL-215 Fire Bomber-Gray-Utility aircraft developed by Canadair Ltd., in 
response to the country’s forest and resource development requirements, 
and the special electronic communication satellite earth-station systems de- 
veloped by the RCA Victor Co. Ltd. 
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Health Sciences Research 


Medical research in Canada is conducted primarily in university medical 
schools, now 16 in number, and their affiliated hospitals and institutes. There 
are no national centralized laboratories in this field in Canada as in Great 
Britain or the United States, although the federal Department of National 
Health and Welfare has extensive laboratories in which research related to 
the department’s mission is carried out. 


The facilities for research in the universities are increasing rapidly; indeed 
it is expected that by 1972 the space allotted for medical research will be 
almost double that available in 1967. A new clinical sciences complex has 
just been completed at the University of Alberta, new medical sciences 
buildings have recently been opened at the University of Toronto and 
Dalhousie University in Halifax, and work will shortly be completed on 
extensive clinical and basic science facilities at the new medical school of 
the University of Sherbrooke. Most of the other medical schools have concrete 
plans for expansion in the next few years to meet the urgent requirements 
of growing faculties. 


The support of this rapid development is a partnership affair. The univer- 
sities themselves contribute importantly to their own research activity by 
providing the salaries of most of those directing research and paying the 
indirect costs associated with the maintenance of a library, animal facilities, 
and so on. Provincial governments, often in conjunction with the federal 
Health Resources Fund, provide much of the physical plant. The direct costs 
of research — special equipment, expendable supplies, technicians’ salaries 
—have traditionally been borne in Canada to a large extent by federal 
granting agencies, and by voluntary agencies whose funds come chiefly from 
public subscription and are used to advance research in specific fields such 
as cancer, heart disease, arthritis and rheumatism and muscular dystrophy. 
The total funds provided for the direct costs of medical research from these 
extramural sources in 1968-9 was $44,500,000. 


The main federal channel through which funds are provided for medical 
research is the Medical Research Council. This body was originally estab- 
lished within the framework of the National Research Council but in 1969 
was made a separate corporate agency of the government reporting to 
Parliament through the Minister of National Health and Welfare. The Depart- 
ment of National Health and Welfare and the Defence Research Board also 
provide support for university research directly related to their fields of 
interest, and the Department of Veterans Affairs supports research carried 
out in its own hospitals across the country. 


Research in the allied fields of dentistry and pharmacy has been somewhat 
slower to develop in Canada chiefly because of the heavy demands of pro- 
fessional teaching and the inadequacy of research training opportunities. This 
picture has changed in recent years with the establishment of additional 
schools of dentistry and pharmacy and the attraction to their faculties of 
well qualified researchers from both Canada and elsewhere. There are now 
nine dental schools, an increase of two in the past two years, and a tenth, at 


Surgeons are implanting a 
pacemaker —a device devel- 
oped in Canada—in a pa- 
tient’s chest to keep the heart 
beating regularly by means of 
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Université Laval, is beginning to recruit staff. The eight existing schools or 
colleges of pharmacy are expected to be increased by two within the near 
future. Research programs in dentistry and pharmacy are supported through 
much the same channels as are those in medicine. The Medical Research 
Council has recently been given responsibility for the major federal support 
of research in these fields, a reflection of the growing trend in the universities 
towards the development of closer association among all faculties related to 
the health sciences. 

Canadian investigators are at the forefront of such new developments as 
organ transplantation. The use of antilymphocyte serum in the suppression of 
transplant rejection is currently being studied intensively under the sponsor- 
ship of the Medical Research Council and a national clinical trial of the serum 
in renal transplants — the first of its kind in the world — is underway. 

Interdisciplinary research is developing in several centres and in particular 
biomedical engineering is growing rapidly. Operations research is also finding 
its application in the development of rapid and economic methods for the 
delivery of health care. 

The development of research in the health sciences to provide the neces- 
sary technological back-up to health care depends in large measure on an 
adequate number of suitably trained personnel. The Medical Research 
Council provides support for trainees at all levels of graduate research work 
and the rapid growth of this program is evidence of the widespread recogni- 
tion that knowledge of the scientific method is important not only to the 
career investigator but also to the practitioner. The voluntary agencies also 
devote a considerable proportion of their resources to the training and sup- 
port of research personnel. Many of the granting agencies, both government 
and voluntary, provide salary support for a limited number of highly qualified 
university-based investigators who devote the major portion of their time to 
research and graduate teaching. 

Medical research in Canada has recently been the subject of an exhaustive 
survey undertaken by some fourteen assessment groups, each comprised of 
three to five senior investigators in a specific discipline. The findings of the 
assessment groups, as reported to the Medical Research Council which 
sponsored the survey, are contained in the volume entitled Canadian Medical 
Research: Survey and Outlook (MRC Report No. 2, Ottawa, 1968). 
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Atomic Energy of Canada Limited 


From a relatively small prototype nuclear power station that went into 
service in 1962 with an electrical output of 20,000 kilowatts, Canada’s nuclear 
power development program in Ontario alone has grown to a total of over 
5 million kilowatts for plants under construction and planned. This total 
amounts to more than half Ontario Hydro’s power resources, hydro-electric 
and thermal, already in service at the beginning of 1969. 

Ontario Hydro has forecast that by 1980 one third of its capacity to generate 
electricity will be in nuclear power stations. Without nuclear power, Ontario 
Hydro’s annual consumption of coal, most of which would have to be 
imported, would increase in ten years to 25 million tons, costing about $225 
million . 

While the major application of the Canadian nuclear program is in Ontario, 
other plants are being built in Quebec and in foreign countries. On the south 
shore of the St. Lawrence River, midway between Montreal and Quebec City, 
work is well advanced on the Gentilly Nuclear Power Station, being built by 
Atomic Energy of Canada Limited with the co-operation of Hydro-Québec. 
The station will have an electrical output of 250,000 kilowatts when it goes 
into service in 1971. 

India’s Department of Atomic Energy is building the Rajasthan Atomic 
Power Project, a nuclear station of Canadian design with two reactors and a 
total electrical output of 400,000 kilowatts. The nuclear portion of this plant, 
which is similar to the Douglas Point Nuclear Power Station on the shore of 
Lake Huron, was designed by Atomic Energy of Canada Limited. 

Near Karachi in West Pakistan, Canadian General Electric Company Limited 
is building the Karachi Nuclear Power Project for the Pakistan Atomic Energy 


A scientist from the Environmental Research Branch of the Chalk River Nuclear 
Laboratories in Ontario prepares to descend into Perch Lake to remove meteor- 
ological instrument towers before the ice breaks up. 
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Commission. The station will generate 137,000 kilowatts of electricity when 
it goes into service in 1970. 

There are now three plants to produce heavy water under construction in 
Canada —two in Nova Scotia and one in Ontario. Canadian-type nuclear 
power stations use heavy water to moderate the speed of neutrons released 
when atoms of the natural uranium fuel split or fission. A chain reaction 
is maintained in the power reactors and thus there is a steady production of 
heat which is used to produce the steam that drives turbine-generators. 
With this natural uranium—heavy water system, Canada is able to use its 
uranium deposits, which are among the largest in the world. The system 
is attractive to foreign countries as well, for nuclear power stations may be 
fuelled with naturally occurring uranium and it is not necessary to build 
expensive fuel-enrichment plants. 

From a pioneering cancer therapy unit put into service in 1951, Canada’s 
development of the production and application of radioactive isotopes has 
reached into most parts of the world. The Commercial Products group of 
Atomic Energy of Canada Limited, which has facilities in Ottawa and nearby 
South March, has designed and built more than 700 cancer therapy machines 
which are installed in clinics in 51 countries. 

Another major activity of the group is the design, manufacture, and in- 
stallation of industrial-scale plants for the sterilization of medical supplies 
with gamma radiation from cobalt-60. Canadian plants have been put into 
operation in the United States, Canada, West Germany, New Zealand, India, 
and Italy. Medical products such as syringes, sutures, swabs, and surgical 
gloves can be packed in boxes before sterilization and almost any packing 
material can be used; thus the production of sterilized materials can be 
carried out quickly and cheaply without the need for complex arrangements 
to avoid contamination. 

AECL has a broad program of research on the use of radiation in food 
preservation, mineral analysis, control of industrial processes, and many 
other fields. 

Canada’s main nuclear research centre is the Chalk River Nuclear Labora- 
tories, 125 miles northwest of Ottawa. The centre has some 2,500 employees 
and a wide variety of facilities including the large NRX and NRU research 
reactors, three small auxiliary reactors, a tandem Van de Graaff accelerator, 
and engineering and research laboratories. 

A broad program of engineering development and research is carried out 
at Canada’s newest nuclear laboratories, the Whiteshell Nuclear Research 
Centre at Pinawa, Manitoba. The centre has some 700 employees and its 
work is mainly directed at developing new materials for use in power reactors 
with the objectives of increasing the efficiency of the plants and of reducing 
the cost of the power produced. 

The Power Projects group of AECL has some 800 employees at its lab- 
oratory building and design and administration centre in the Sheridan Park 
Research Community near Toronto. This group is responsible for the design 
of nuclear power systems and for the management of prototype nuclear 
power stations. 


The Economic Council of Canada 


The Economic Council of Canada, created by Parliament in 1963, is an 
independent advisory body. Its chief functions are (1) to define the country’s 
social and economic goals in terms of what Canada can realistically hope to 
achieve over, say, the next five to ten years; (2) to recommend to the 
federal, provincial and municipal governments, as well as to private industry, 
the kind of policies most likely to help achieve these objectives, and (3) 
more generally, to try to anticipate future problems and advise on what 
actions can be taken now to deal with them. 

In these respects the Council is designed to assist ‘forward planning” in 
all parts of the economy. But this aspect of its work should not be confused 
with the official government “plans” in certain European countries, for the 
Economic Council of Canada is purely an advisory body; it has no government 
representation on its membership, and no operational duties or authority. 
The Council comprises three full-time economists and 25 part-time members 
(from labour, business, finance, agriculture and other primary industries, and 
the public), and is assisted by a research staff of about 60. Under its terms 
of reference, the Council must publish annually ‘‘a review of medium- and 
long-term economic prospects and problems” and may also publish other 
studies and reports. In addition, the federal government may ask the Council 
to undertake various inquiries of an economic nature, and to date has done 
so twice: a 1965 reference dealt with the broad question of how to achieve 
reasonable price stability within a framework of other important economic 
goals, and more recently the Council has been reporting in stages on various 
aspects of combines and patent laws, and other government policies affecting 
competition in business and industry and the interests of the consumer. 


The Basic Goals 


The Council’s terms of reference encompass Canada’s basic economic 
goals. Briefly, these goals are full employment, a high rate of economic 
growth, reasonable stability of prices, a viable balance of payments, and an 
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equitable distribution of rising incomes. The objective is to attain all of the 
goals simultaneously and consistently. 


Looking to 1975, the Council believes that public policies should aim at 97 
per cent employment (or no more than 3 per cent unemployment) as a national 
average annual rate, allowing for seasonal and regional variations. If this 
meant only the reduction of unemployment from the levels of the late 1960’s, 
the goal would be difficult enough. But at the same time, Canada is confronted 
with one of the most rapidly growing labour forces in the Western world. 
Between 1965 and 1975, close to 240,000 persons a year (young people 
emerging from school, immigrants, housewives, and others) will be looking 
for jobs. To absorb this huge increase and at the same time reduce unemploy- 
ment, the economy must grow fast enough to provide 2.4 million new jobs 
over the 10-year period. 


In estimating how fast Canada’s total production (and thus incomes) can 
grow, the Council examines two groups of sources of growth: (1) increases 
in the quantity and quality of resources (for example, more manpower and 
capital, and higher levels of education and more efficient equipment) and 
(2) increases in productivity, or in the efficiency with which these resources 
are used and combined. For the period to 1975, the Council has estimated 
that the Canadian economy can increase its total production of goods and 
services at an average annual rate of 5.5 per cent. Approximately two-fifths 
of this gain in output would be attributable to the employment increase, with 
a further small gain from an improved average educational level of the 
labour force. Another fifth would come from investment by governments 
and industry, bringing about a rise in the amount and thus in the productive 
capacity of the country’s ‘‘capital stock” of roads, factories, machinery, and 
other such physical assets. The remaining portion of the growth rate, around 
a third, would stem from productivity gains. 


The potential growth rate of 5.5 per cent a year implies an increase in the 
total volume of output from about $66,000 million in 1967 to about $100,000 
million by 1975. If Canada can achieve such output — and one must keep in 
mind that this is a calculation of what is realistically possible, and not a fore- 
cast — it would mean, for example, an increase of about one third in average 
per capita income (the “standard of living’). But if the economy fails for one 
reason or another to keep up to its potential, the loss would be great. For 
example, an average growth rate of 5 per cent instead of the potential 5.5 per 
cent over the 1967-75 period would mean a “loss” of more than $3,000 million 
in national income. 

Defining “reasonable price stability” in these circumstances of rapid growth 
is extremely difficult, especially since Canada is so vulnerable — through its 
huge volume of international transactions in goods, services, and securities 
— to price developments abroad, particularly in the United States. Assuming 
favourable international conditions and improved economic policies at home, 
however, the Council has defined the goal of price stability in these terms: 
if annual average rates of changes in prices and costs to 1975 can be con- 
tained within the range of movements over the decade from 1953 to 1963, 
this would represent the attainment of a satisfactory degree of price and 


A project for the future is Metro Centre, a redevelopment of downtown Toronto, 
Ont. New buildings will provide hotels, office buildings, apartments, and a 
communications-broadcasting centre. 


cost stability. Over that decade, the Consumer Price Index rose on average 
by 1.4 per cent a year and the prices of all goods and services (including many 
not measured by the Consumer Price Index) by 2 per cent a year, with 
moderate year-to-year variations around these rates. In recent years price 
increases have exceeded these limits by amounts that have caused serious 
concern. 

As envisaged by the Economic Council, the goal of a viable balance of 
payments should be not merely enough international receipts to cover the 
country’s international payments, but also some strengthening of Canada’s 
competitive position. Assuming favourable conditions abroad, the Council 
has projected a $1,000 million surplus on trade in commodities by 1975. How- 
ever, it is anticipated that Canada will coritinue to run a large deficit on other 
international transactions such as tourism, payments of interest and divi- 
dends to foreign investors, freight and shipping charges, and business services. 
This deficit on so-called “invisibles”’ is expected to reach $2,300 million by 
1975. Thus Canada would have an over-all deficit on the current account of 
the balance of payments of roughly $1,300 million in that year, to be financed 
by attracting foreign investment to this country. As high as this appears, it is 
important to relate it to a huge increase in total international transactions, 
and to note that the deficit as a proportion of Canada’s total output would 
decline to about 1 per cent in 1975 from approximately 2 per cent in 1966. 


income Disparities 


The fifth goal, an ‘‘equitable distribution of rising incomes,” can be viewed 
in a number of ways. To date the Council has concentrated on two aspects, 
poverty and regional disparities. 

Poverty is a relative concept; although the Council has found that at least 
one Canadian in every five—more than 4 million people— suffers from 
poverty, no one would suggest it is the kind of poverty evident among, say, 
the street-sleepers of Calcutta. In seeking to define poverty in Canada, which 


The Province of British Columbia is building an unusual pavilion for Expo 70 in 
Japan. The Council of Forest Industries of B.C. donated 109 hand-picked Douglas 
fir for the pavilion. The tallest trees measure 200 feet, and they are about 400 
years old. 


has one of the highest levels of per capita income in the world, the Council 
has estimated that all families and individuals who spend more than 70 per 
cent of their incomes for food, clothing and shelter are “poor” in the sense 
that they cannot afford many of the things regarded as basic to a decent 
standard of life in this country. When this yardstick is applied to 1968 
incomes it indicates ‘‘poverty lines’ of $1,800 a year for a single person, 
$3,000 for a family of two, $3,600 for a family of three, $4,200 for a family 
of four, and $4,800 for a family of five. Obviously, these are conservative 
cut-offs; living standards at or just above such levels would be modest indeed. 
Just as plainly, they are too arbitrary — there are too many exceptions, in- 
cluding students —to be regarded as a definitive measure of the poverty 
problem. But until more meaningful measures are developed, statistics based 
on these general poverty thresholds have helped to illustrate the magnitude 
of the problem and have provided the basis for a series of Council recom- 
mendations for policy changes and initiatives towards not just the reduction 
of poverty, but its eradication. 

The issue of regional income disparities has been viewed by the Council 
to some extent as distinct from that of poverty. It is quite true that the 
Atlantic Provinces lag far behind the rest of the country with average incomes 
that are only about 60 per cent of the level in Ontario, for example —a 
disparity that has changed little in 40 years. It is also true that the incidence 
of poverty — the proportion of people with low incomes — is higher in the 
Atlantic Region than elsewhere. But the largest numbers of poor people do 
not live there; over half of all the low-income families in Canada are west 
of the Ottawa River, and the bulk of the poverty problem lies in the cities or 
in rural areas that by most standards are regarded as relatively prosperous. 
Thus any attempt to solve the poverty issue with regional development 
policies — however essential these may be in their own right — would, in the 
Council’s opinion, almost certainly fail. The Council has therefore urged the 
separation of these two problems, and suggested a range of approaches and 
measures appropriate to each. 


This typical suburb, of Calgary, Alta., illustrates the growth of cities in the post- 
war decades. It is estimated that by the year 2000, nine out of ten Canadians will 
be urbanites. 


Urbanization 


The Economic Council concerns itself not only with material standards of 
living, but with a wide range of socio-economic questions that affect our 
quality of life. One of these issues, and one that will become increasingly 
important, is urbanization. A century ago, only about one out of every five 
Canadians lived in a town or city. Now the proportion is three out of four, and 
by the year 2000 it will be nine out of ten. Moreover, much of this growth has 
been concentrated in the larger cities. About half of Canada’s population now 
lives in centres of 100,000 population or more. By 1980, about one in every 
three Ganadians will be living in one of the three metro areas of Toronto, 
Montreal or Vancouver. 

In a situation where even now the cities are struggling against a heavy 
backlog of essential improvements in public services such as transportation, 
and water and sewerage facilities, the prospect of extremely rapid growth in 
future raises serious questions about whether the cities can become good 
places to live. The Economic Council has described this as one of the 
greatest challenges facing the country, and has recommended (1) the modern- 
ization of local government structures, administration, and areas of jurisdic- 
tion; (2) improvements in the quality of city management; and (3) a 
narrowing of the gap between the cities’ responsibilities and their revenues, 
either by shifting some of the responsibilities to the provincial and federal 
governments, or by giving the cities more money. 
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